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VoLuME XI, 1890. 


CHARLES STEWART GREGSON. 


With the present number is presented a portrait and autograph of 
Mr. C. S. Gregson of Liverpool. This is given by the veteran ento- 
mologist himself, to the subscribers to the Young Naturalist, in which 
he has always taken considerable interest. He has also taken the 
trouble to attach his own signature to each portrait. Mr. Gregson 
was born in Lancashire on the 29th May, 1817 and will therefore soon 
reach his seventy-third birthday. He is almost the sole survivor of 
that band of collectors who for more than half a century have made 
the North of England famous in the annals of Entomology. He is 
hale and hearty yet, but his eyesight is failing him, and his collection, 
wonderfully rich in varieties and local forms, has passed into the 
hands of Mr. Sydney Webb of Dover. The time has not come and 
may it be long before it arrives, when it would be fitting to give any 
account of his work as an Entomologist. His name however is well 
known to very many who have never had the pleasure of his personal 
acquaintance but who will now see his portrait. For many years he 
has held a weekly ‘‘at home” during the winter, when naturalists 
were welcomed, could have their specimens named, or see the varied 
collections he had gathered together. Though a British Lepidopterist 
first, he has also a good collection of birds, and birds eggs, of sea-weeds, 
and also of European Lepidoptera, and in all these subjects he is 
ever ready to give such information as was needed. 
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THE BLOWN-OVER THEORY, 


BY C. A. BRIGGS. 


I hope that my friend, Mr. TuGwe Lv will forgive my pointing out 
that even his fresh argument is not conclusive. 

His idea seems to be that as Kent is the nearest coast to France 
the wave of immigration (presumably from the sand hills opposite) 
strikes there first and more specimens lodge in that County than in 
any other, radiating thence to less favoured localities. For he tells 
us ‘‘ We see that in Kent we get a much greater number of caught 
specimens than elsewhere and from here they spread out until Scotland 
and Ireland are reached by a few.” He also says ‘‘ No one presumes 
that this flight (i.e. to the Wallasey sand hills) is one straight and 
continuous effort but would be reached by probably an instinctive daily 
progression in a certain direction.” 

Let us pass over for the moment the question of the comparison of 
the number of Kentish as compared with other specimens. 

His invasion theory certainly has a plausible look so long as we, 
as he does, only have regard to places and not to dates but if it has any — 
real foundation the Kentish dates should be the earliest and the rest — 
progressively later the farther the distance from Kent—But what are ~ 
the facts ? 

Recorded for 1888 in the Y.N. the E.M.M. and the Entomologist 
we find, I think, but 43 specimens distributed as follows, Scotland 3 
Ireland 1, Cumberland 1, Durham 2, Lancashire 5, Yorkshire 2, Derby 
2, Pucks 2, Essex 2, Middlesex 1, Kent 21,and Cornwall 1. Of the 
Kentish 21, Messrs. Witiiams and Oswatp’s are 17, leaving only 4 
for the rest of perhaps the most thoroughly worked county in England. 

These numbers differ but vary slightly from those given by Mr. 
TuGwett but I cannot find the records of those he alludes to from 
Suffolk, Norfolk, or Deal. 

Arranged in order of date the record is 


13th June.—Penryn, Cornwall 2oth July —Middlesex 

16th July.—Howth, Ireland | 21st », Manchester 

17th ,, Aberdeen | “ 212 Carlisle 

18th », Hartlepool | sb », Derbyshire 

tgth », scarborough xf », Derbyshire 

20th a slant lepoo! | 22nd ~,, + KRossall, Lancashire 
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23rd July.—Eton | 29th ~~, ~~ Folkestone” . (Essex 
” i Stoney, Stratford} = 2nd Aug.—Buckhurst Hill, 
#8 5, Silverton, Essex eaten unde 
Pot Elarrogate iss ,, Dartford 
27a... exeston ae » Gravesend 
2eteo.. — Preston | 


One specimen is recorded from Ramsgate, one from Preston and 
one from Glasgow without the dates. The captures by Messrs. 
Wicuiams and Oswa tp range from July 24th to August 6th. 

From this it will be seen that, with 4 exceptions, viz., Harrogate, 
July 26th, Preston July 27th and 28th and Dundee August 4th, the 
whole of the specimens taken north of Essex were taken before July 
24th while the whole of the Kentish specimens were on or after that 
date and the majority of them much after it. 

In the face of these dates I certainly fail to see how Mr. TuGwWELu’s 
theory (which is based on the records) that D. galii spread from Kent 
by an instinctive daily progression in a certain direction, can be supported. 
If anything is clear from these dates it is that the immigration, if 
immigration it was, did not come via Kent, and that Mr. Tucwe t's 
suggested explanation of the cause of so great a proportion being taken 
-in that county fails. 

With the exception of the great good fortune which Messrs. 
WiuiaMs and Oswa_p experienced, Kent in 1888 does not come out 
so much better than other parts so far as imagines are concerned, and 
I cannot help thinking that if in July 1888, two Entomologists had 
watched for 13 evenings near the Wallasey sand hills, similar results 
might have been obtained—a great part of the captures recorded else- 
where appear to have been accidental and not the result of such 
patient devotion as Messrs. WILLIAMS and OswaLp’s. 

Mr. Horne, in recording the Aberdeen specimen says (Ent. 21, p. 
210) ‘‘I know of several specimens of this insect that have been found 
near here during the past few years.” How does Mr. TucGwe t’s 
theory reconcile its presence in Aberdeen and almost entire absence 
from Kent in those years. 

Then again, why should the “ blown-over” theorists assume that 
migration means always immigration. Is there any evidence that 
migration in these days is always in a northerly direction. and have 
we as yet evidence that galii after all, is always so much more common 
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on the opposite coast than on our own—may not our exports equal 
our imports ? 


As regards the inability of Mr. TucwELt’s bred specimens to lay 
eggs I would ask, firstly, whether in that genus it is usual for unim- 
pregnated females to lay eggs at all; and, secondly, whether the fact 
that most of our bred galii are unnaturally forced, might not explain 
the circumstance to which he alludes ? 


There was an old theory that should not be lost sight of, in view of 
the insects’ known partiality for sand hills, namely, that owing to their 
shifting nature the sand hills are frequently disturbed by the storms 
of winter and the pupe get so far buried that they lie dormant until 
a new shifting once more brings them within reach of the warmth of 
the summer’s sun. This idea of our ancestors seems at least as likely 
as Mr. TuGwe tv's theory, and far more in accord with the grand yet 
simple laws of nature, than the presentcraze for explaining every thing 
as the result of a sort of Darwinian developement of a post glacial 
instinct. 

55, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
6th November, 1889. 


GOSSIPING NOTES ON BRITISH COLEOPTERA, 
By G. A. LEwecock. 


IV.—CICINDELID. 

The term Cicindela (the Latin equivalent for Glow-worm)* was 
originally applied to our present genus Lampyris; Linnaeus, however, 
transferred it to the Tiger beetles, probably on account of the flashing 
appearance of these insects when onthe wing. Mr.G.R. Waterhouse 
and Dr. D. Sharp (Catalogue, 2nd edit.) include five species in the 
genus, while Canon Fowler enumerates but four. The difference being 
with regard to Ciciudela maritima; the two former authorities ranking 
it as species, and the latter gentleman treating it as a variety only of 
C. hybrida. Other remarks relating to this matter will be found 


further on. 


“ The generic derivations have been kindly supplied by Mr. W. E. Sharp of 
[edsham, Cheshire. 
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Cicindela campestris, L.—This species obtains first place on the 
British list in both editions of Dr. Sharp’s Catalogue of British 
Coleoptera. Canon Fowler, in Coleoptera of the British Islands, 
gives precedence to C. sylvatica. As this is a clear case of disagree- 
ment among doctors, the question as to priority of position must re- 
main open. The insect occurs commonly on most of our heaths in the 
South of England in the spring; I have taken it at Esher, Farnham 
(Surrey), Loughton, and elsewhere. Inthe year 1877 it was unusually 
abundant at a grassy spot close to the rifle butts at the first-mentioned 
locality, and could have been taken in hundreds, flying in the bright 
sunshine; but latterly, though still common, it has not occurred there 
in such numbers. Mr. W. E. Sharp, referring to this Species, says— 
‘‘not very common in this (Chester) district; but found occasionally 
‘in open sandy places, woods and heaths. Very common in Isle of 
‘‘Man, southern coast, occasionly found on banks of Dee, in Wales.” 
Dr. Ellis (Liverpool Coleoptera) reports it ‘‘of occasional occurrence in 
‘early summer on Bidston Hill, and on other heaths and mosses. 
‘“‘ That the species hybernates is indicated by the fact that Mr. Wilding 
‘has taken it in a torpid condition in early spring, under stones, on 
‘“Thurstatston Heath.” Mr Gillo, of Bath writes—‘ that C. campestris 
‘although occurring in dry sandy localities, nevertheless appears to 
‘choose places with plenty of grass, amongst which it is nearly impos- 
‘sible to distinguish it, I think there can be no doubt that this is an 
‘instance of protective colouring.’ Mr. Robson says—‘‘it is rather 
‘“‘common about Hartlepool, occurring on the railway sides, and on 
“the sea banks, where they are not sandy.” 

Of the rare variety Funebris, Sturm., I know nothing. Mr. Cox 
says—‘‘it is entirely black above,” and occurs only in Scotland. 

C. hybrida, L., occurs sometimes abundantly on the sandhills on 
both sides of the Mersey, ‘‘It seems to prefer the barest hills, and 
‘‘those nearest the shore, and can there be found throughout the 
‘‘summer, flying in the hottest sunshine.” (Dr. Ellis, Liverpool 
Coleoptera.) In Chester district the insect is not uncommon on the 
sandhills, in May and June (W. E. Sharp). It is also taken by Mr. 
Wilding. 

C. maritima, Dej., as previously observed, is ranked asa species by 
Dr. Sharp, and probably there is quite as much reason, if not more, 
to consider it as such, than is the case with many others which are 
called species in the British List. It differs from C. hybrida, in having 
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the central band of the elytra strongly deflexed and produced towards 
the apex, and is a smaller and more slender insect; whereas in the 
former the central band is simply waved. Dr. Ellis says—‘‘it has 
been erroneously recorded as occurring in our neighbourhood” 
(Liverpool). This certainly is interesting, as if it were true that C. 
hybrida and C. maritima occurred together in the same locality, then 
there would be a strong presumtion of the latter being a variety only : 
as it is, the evidence seems to point the other way. My own series 
was obtained for me by Mr. Gillo, who sends the following account :— 

‘At Burnham, in Somersetshire, there are extensive sands, 
reaching past the village of Berrow as far as Brean Down. They are 
edged by sand hills, bearing a scanty vegetation. Here C. maritima 
abounds from the end of May until September ; on any fine sunny day 
it may be seen running and flying about, and almost any number may 
be easily taken with the hand only. This beetle is so hke the colour of 
the sand that it requires an experienced eye to detect it. On one occasion 
when I was taking it freely, a gentleman, after watching me for some- 
time, enquired, with apologies, what it was that I was catching. I 


b) 


replied ‘‘ Tiger Beetles,” and showed him one. ‘ But,” said he, ‘I 
can’t see any.”’ Presently, however, pointing to a large grey fly, he 
asked “‘isthat one?” This showed, of course, that he had not a trained 
eye for insects. I then pointed out the beetles to him, and he was 
astonished that they were so numerous, wondering he had not observed 
them before. ere eee : 

I extract the following observations concerning C. hybrida and C. 
maritima from Annual, 1858, by Mr. J. F. Dawson, (Notes on British 
Geodephaga) :—‘‘ Some surprise has been expressed that I should 
persist in maintaining these insects as distinct species, contrary to an 
increasing opinion that they are only varieties of the same. I have 
never found reason to question the fact of their being distinct. They 
present structural differences, which, though slight, are well defined, 
besides the invariably dissimilar form of the central band. ‘Take, for 
instance, the claw—in that we have a structural character, which will 
be patent to anyone who will examine it. With the aid of a damp 
camel-hair brush, mount and expand the unguiculi of each, so as to 
examine them fairly, and it will be found that the claw in hybrida is 
invariably larger and stouter than in maritima. Near Burnham 
Market and on the north coast of Devonshire maritima is found in 
immense profusion, and in not one example will the form of the central 
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band be found to approximate to that of hybrida, whilst on the Lan- 
cashire coast every specimen of hybrida presents the same uniform 
characters. There are no intermediate gradations.” 

Dr. H. ScHaum, Annual, 1860 (Observations on Nomenclature), 
makes this reply :—‘‘ If C. maritima be considered a distinct species— 
an opinion I do not share—C. hybrida cannot be assigned to Linne.” 

Professor Huxtey (The Cray Fish, p. 291) says :—’ A species, in 
the strictly morphological sense, is simply an assemblage of indivi- 
duals which agree with one another, and differ from the rest of the living 
world in the sum of their morphological characters; that is to say, 
in the structure and in the developement of both sexes. If the sum 
of these characters in one group is represented by A, and that in 
another by 4+ the two are morphological species whether 7 represents 
an important or an unimportant difference. 

‘‘The great majority of species described in works on systematic 
geology are merely morphological species. That is to say, one or | 
more specimens of a kind of animal having been obtained, these speci- 
mens have been found to differ from any previously known by the 
character or characters, 7 and these differences constitute the definition 
of the new species, and is all we really know about its distinctness. 

”In the physiological sense a species means a group of animals, 
the members of which are capable of completely fertile union with one 
another, but not with the members of any other group.” 

And again when treating of classification he says :—‘‘Each genus is 
an abstraction formed by summing up the common characters of the 
species which it includes, just as each species is an abstraction com- 
posed of the common characters of the individuals which belong to it ; 
and the one has no more existence in nature than the other.”’ It thus 
appears that it is convenient tolook upon C. hybrida and C. maritima 
as distinct morphological species, and this is all. 

C. sylvatica, L.—This species heads the list in Mr. Waterhouse’s 
Catalogue and also obtains priority in Canon Fowler’s Coleoptera of 
British Islands ; nevertheless in the catalogue issued by Messrs. Fowler 
and Matthews, in 1883, it occupied the subordinate position 
assigned. to it by Dr. Sharpe in 1871 and 1883. One would hardly be 
surprised if, when the next list is published, it again decends from the 
coveted eminence. I have taken the insect at Esher, but not in num 
bers, as the ground is full of rabbit-holes and difficult to get ove 
very quickly. In August, 1889, I observed several specimens on the 
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wing at the Fox Hills, near Aldershot, but, being without my net, I 
was unable to capture more than two of them, one of which, however, 
bit so furiously that I was glad to release it, when it darted away and 
was immediately lost to view. I was also informed by a young 
coleopterist at Woking that it had been very common at Chobham 
during the past season. It is likewise recorded by Dr. E. Capron, 
(Entomologist) as occurring at Sheire. It may be said to frequent the 
various heaths from Esher, Woking, Farnham, and those stretching 
down as far as Bournemouth. 

C. germanica, L.—The smallest and narrowest British species. 
My specimens were received from Dr. E. Capron, who captured them 
at Black-Gang-Chine, in the Isle of Wight, where it sometimes oc- 
curs freely. It has recently been taken at Swanage, and was also 
taken by the Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge, between Bridport and 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, July, 1889. ‘It appears to be confined to 
a very small spot. I had no time to search closely for it, but picked 
up four fine specimens as I passed quickly over the ground, on which 
there were others running about. It did not attempt to fly though the 
sun was shining brightly. The Rev. W. W. Fowler, Coleoptera of 
the British Islands, mentions it as recorded in Dorset by Dawson, but 
gives no more precise locality, and says that ‘‘ Black-Gang-Chine, Isle 
of Wight, appears to be the only locality in which it is now taken.” J 
have felt it necessary for obvious reasons, to refrain from giving the 
exact spot, but shall be very happy to communicate it to any bona fide 
amateur coleopterist who may be in that neighbourhood and desire to 
search for it.” (Entomologist, July, 1889.) 

In the British Museum Collection, Students’ Department, besides 
six pinned typical specimens, there are three of a darker form. 

The life-history of this genus has been fully set forth by many 
writers; the latest is that by Mr. E. A. Butler, of the British Museum, 
in Knowledge, during the present year. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


December 4, 1889.—The Right Hon. Lord WALSINGHAM, M.A., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 
Prof. Franz Klapalek, of the Zoological Department, Royal Museum, Prague, 


was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
Mr. W. L. Distant exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Lionel de Nicéville, a branch of 


a walnut tree, on which was a mass of eggs laid by a butterfly belonging to the 
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_ Lycenide. He also exhibited two specimens of this but:erfly which Mr. de Nicéville 
_ had referred to a new genus and described as Chetoprocta odata. The species was 
said to occur only in the mountainous districts of North-West India, at elevations 


of 5000 to 10,000 feet above the sea-level. 


Dr. D. Sharp exhibited the eggs of Piezosternum subulatum, Thunb., a bug from 


- South America. These eggs were taken from the interior of a specimen which had 
_ been allowed to putrify before being mounted. Although the body of the parent had 
completely rotted away, the eggs were in a perfect state of preservation, and the 
cellular condition of the yelk was very conspicuous. Dr. Sharp also exhibited a 
| specimen of Pecilochroma lewtsii, Dist., a Pentatomid bug from Japan of a dull green 
_ colour, which when damped with water became almost instantly of a metallic copper 


colour. 
Mir J. HL. Leech exhibited a large number of Lepidoptera recently collected for 


him by Mr. Pratt inthe neighbourhood of Ichang, Central China. The collection 


included about fifty-six new species of butterflies and fifty new species of moths. 


Capt, Elwes observed that he noticed only two genera in this collection which did 


not occur at Sikkim, and that the similarity of the insect fauna of the two regions 


was very remarkable. He added that about fifteen years ago, in a paper ‘‘ On the 


| Birds of Asia,” he had called attention to the similarity of species inhabiting the 


mountain ranges of India, China, and Java. 
Mr. M‘Lachlan remarked that he had lately received a number of species of 


' dragonflies from Simla which had previously only been recorded from Pekin. 


Mr. Distant said he had lately had a species of Cicada from Hongkong, which had 
hitherto been supposed to be confined to Java. 

Mr. W, H. B. Fletcher exhibited a preserved specimen of a variety of the larva of 
Sphinx ligustvi, taken in a wood near Arundel, Sussex. Mr. W. White asked if the 
larva was normal in its early stage; he also exhibited drawings of the larve of this 
species, and called especial attention to one of a variety that had been exhibited at a 


| previous meeting by Lord Walsingham. 


Mr. F. D. Godman read a long letter from Mr. Herbert Smith, containing an | 


| account of the Hymenoptera, Diptera, Hemiptera, and Coleoptera he had recently 
| collected in St. Vincent, where he was emploped under the direction of a Committee 
of the Royal Society, appointed to investigate the Natural History of the West 


Indies. A discussion followed, in which Dr. Sharp, Capt. Elwes, Lord Walsingham, 
and Mr. M‘Lachlan took part. 

Capt. Elwes read a letter from Mr. Doherty, in which the writer described his 
experiences in collecting insects in the Naga Hills by means of light and sugar. Mr. 
Doherty expressed an opinion that light, if used in very out-of-the-way places, rather 


_ repelled than attracted insects ; in fact, that they required to be accustomed to it, 


and that the same remarks applied to ‘ sugar,” 

Colonel Swinhoe said that the attractive power of light depended very much on 
its intensity, and on the height of the light above the ground. By means of the elec- 
tric light in Bombay he had collected more than 300 specimens of Sphingide in one 
night. Mr. J. J. Walker, R.N., stated that he had found the electric light very 
attractive to insects in Panama. Mr. M‘Lachlan, Dr. Sharp, Mr. Leech, Capt. 
Elwes, the Rev. Canon Fowler, Mr. A. J. Rose, and others continued the discussion. 
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Mr. Lionel de Nicéville communicated a paper entitled «Notes on a new genus 
of Lycenide.” 

Mr. F. Merrifield read a paper entitled «‘ Systematic temperature experiments on 
Lepidoptera in all their stages,” and exhibited a number of specimens in illustration 
of his paper. The author stated that the darkness of colour and the markings in 
Ennomos autumnaria resulted from the pupe being subjected to a very low temperature. 
In the case of Selenia illustraria, exposing the pupz to a low temperature had not only 
affected the colour of the imagines, but had altered the markings in a striking manner. 

Lord Walsingham observed that it appeared that exposure to cold in the pupa- 
state produced a darker colouring in the imago, and that forcing in that stage had an 
opposite effect ; that insects subjected to glacial conditions probably derived some 
advantage from the development of dark or suffused colouring, and that this advan- 
tage was, in all probability, the more rapid absorption of heat. He said he believed 
that an hereditary tendency in favour of the darker forms was established under 
glacial conditions, and that this would account for the prevalence of melanic forms 
in northern latitudes and at high elevations. Capt. Elwes, Mr. Jenner Weir, Dr: 
Sharp, and others continued the discussion —H. Goss & W. W. Fowter, Hon. Secs. 


CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


December 19, 1889.—Mr. J. A. CLark, F.E.S., President, in the chair. Mr. J. W. 
Marsden was elected a member. Mr. Boden exhibited a number of Teniocampa 
gracilis, the specimens ranging from a chocolate colour to a peppery yellow, and were 
quite differeat to the ordinary form, some of the insects showing a marked resemb_ 
lance to T. instabilis. A discussion took place as to the probable cause of the 
variation ; some members attributing it to the food plant ; and others to the difference 
of soil. Mr. Hollis exhibited a variable series of Hybdernia defoliavia. Mr. Clark, a 
fine series of Stilbia axomola from the North of Ireland. Mr. Milton, specimens of 
Eupithecia venosata from Shetland, L. nubigena &c., also various preserved larve. 
Mr. Whittle, Ca/optria candidulana, and Tortrix viburnana. Mr. Bellany, a quantity of 
exotic butterflies from various paris of the world. Mr. Battley, varieties of Oporabia 
dilutata, several very light forms in the ground colour being strongly marked in the 
bands; the same gentleman also exhibited a well-preserved specimen of the 11-rayed 
Star fish, and a large selection of fossils, from Beachey. In Coleoptera, Mr. Milton 
exhibited a number of species received from Mr. Wilding of Liverpool, which in- 
cluded ®galia rufa, Chrysomela cerealis, Miscodera arctica, Aphodii, &c.; also a 
specimen of Hydrvous cavaboides captured on December 18, Mr. Lewcock, the genus 
Cicindela, and read a paper on the exhibit, giving details of life-history, critical 
opinions re pccting the claims of C. hybrida and C. maritima to be considered as distinct 
species ; also the localities of C. germanica. Mr. J. A. Clark read an address to the 
members on his accession to the office of President. He spoke of the great difficulty 
experienced in former years by entomologists in the matter of introduction to each 
other, and that it was in consequence of this difficulty that the present society 
originated. Seven members constituted the number at its commencement, in March 
1858 ; and forty more were added during the following twelvemonths. It has often 
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been said that ‘‘imitation is the sincerest form of flattery.’ In this respect the 
Society has been highly flattered, as many of its former members have been instru- 
mental in starting similar societies elsewhere, and he heartily wished them every 
success in following the footsteps of the parent society.—G. A. Lewcock, E. Hanes, 
Hon. Secretaries. 


THE SOUTH LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. 

November 14, 1889.—T. R. BiLiups, Esq., F.E.S., President in the chair. Messrs. 
E. H. R. Hillsworth of Forest Gate, T. Hudson of Battersea, M. Farrant of Pimlico, 
and J. A. Nevell of Stoke Newington were elected members. 

Mr. Jager exhibited Dianthacia irvezularis, Agrophila sulphuralis, and Neuria saponaria 
from near Brandon, Suffolk, also Agrotis ripe, bred from larve taken in S. Wales 
and read notes with reference to rearing this species. He said the larve required 
about 3-ft. of sand in which to hybernate although they pupated just below the 
surface ; he had not found the larve cannibals although they were frequently stated 
to beso. W. Tugwell, strongly divergent forms of Agrotis tritici, and A. cursoria, 
from English, Irish and Scotch localities. W. Adye varieties of Anchocelis lunosa 
taken at Christchurch. W, Wellman a specimen of Nemeophila plantaginis, var. 
hospita, taken in Yorkshire, in 1860. Mr. Tutt a drawer of Gnophos obscurata from 
many localities arranged to show the range of variation in this species. W. R. 
Adkin Gunophos obscuvata from Folkestone, Eastbourne and Lewes, and long and 
varied series of Acidalia marginepunctata from Eastbourne; on behalf of W. Austin 
extreme forms of Guophos, Angeronia prunaria, females shot with blue and a male of 
pale lilac colour of Lycena icavus, and a variety of Argynnis aglaia having the wings 
semi-transparent. W. Adkin also exhibited on behalf of Mrs. Hutchinson a species 
of Scoparia probably mercurella. Mr. Carrington Eupithecia extensaria, Mr. McLachlan 
varieties of Lyczenidz one of which he thought might be a hermaphrodite specimen of 
L. icarus. Mr. Carrington Hepialus virensis attacked with the fungus Cordiceps robertoit, 
from New Zealand, which gave rise to a discussion as to how the germs of the fungus 
were received by the larva. 

November 28, 1889.—The President in thechair. Messrs. M. Cameron, of Hackney; 
C. G. Barrett, F.E.S., of Somerset House; L. H. Streng, of Lordship Park; F. P. 
Mrewicke, A. j. Robertson, A. V: Legros, L. W. Harris, C. H. Lemmon, W. How- 
grave and W. E. Nicholson were elected members. Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited 
specimens of Limnas chrysippus, and Hypolimnas misippus, reczived from Dr. Percy 
Ren djall. from the Gambia ; also L. dovippus from East Africa and a female mimic, H. 
misippus and L. Chrysippus from Ceylon and its mimic, H. misippus and L. chrysippus, 
from Natal, with a white spot on the under wing similar to that of the intermediate 
female of H. misippus referred to above, and lastly a female of H. misippus which appears 
to mimic a species of Limnas intermediate in colour between L. dorippus and L. chrysippus 
and said it would therefore appear that where these two species of Limnas were 
found together and hybridised, the mimicking female of the Hypolimnas was found similar 
in colour to the hybrid. Mr. Fenn, a long series of Hybernia aurantiaria from North 
Kent. Mr. Elisha bred specimens of Deilephila galii bred from pupa, forced during 
March, at a temperature of from 60° to 700, emerging from 14 or 16 daysafter being 
placed in this heat and he had not lost any pupe during this process. Mr. Billup 
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read a paper, contributed by the Rev. W. F. Johnson—‘ A Further List of the Irish 
Staphylinide,” compiled in 1889. The Secretary read two contributions from Mr. T. 
D. A. Cockerell—‘ Hybrids and Mongrels,” and ‘‘ Do the Colours of Living Insects 
Fade ?’’—H. W. Barker, Hon. Secretary. 


THe ORIGIN: AND LOSS(OR THE WINGS OF MNS ers: 
By LINNZEUS GREENING, 


(A faper read before the Warrington Field Club, 20th Dec., 1889.) 


Parr 1 DHE ORICIN OF INSEGES  VVINGS! 


It may not be out of place to-night, seeing that this meeting is 
specially set apart for entomological purposes, to say a few words on 
one of the most curious points of entomology, viz., the origin and loss 
of the wings of insects. My attention was first called to this particular 
point by those forms known as apterous females, more especially those 
of our British Lepidoptera. It is 1 think more easy to account for 
the loss of wings than for their origin; however, I will lay before you 
as clearly as I can, such facts as are known and the inferences that 
seem to be fairly deducible from them, and will ask those who are 
familiar with the subject to help to elucidate this problem in Natural 
History. 

To those who are mere collectors of insects (and of such I hope 
we have none in our club) the question of the origin and loss of wings 
will seem of little moment; but to those who want to know, the How 
AND THE wHy of things, it will surely be one of the deepest interest. 
Before we enquire how, and why, what are known as apterous or 
wingless insects have come into existence, we must have some notion 
of the origin of the wings, and on this point the metamorphosis, 
through which the majority of insects pass, throws much light and 
gives invaluable hints for the solution of the problem. 

Away then far in the remote past we must look for the ancestors 
not only of our gorgeous butterflies but of all the other wondrous 
forms of the Arthropoda. Of course if we go far enough back, we 
find that there was a time when no land animals or plants existed; 
but it must be ever remembered that even in that far off past, amongst 
those lowly aquatic organisms, the struggle for existence went on just 
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as keenly as it does to day, and that favorable modifications would 
tend to become emphasized and perpetuated, and that under the same 
natural laws which we can now observe, all existing organisms from 
the simple ameeba to the highly specialized mammal have descended 
from those ancient simpler forms. Without going back to the primi- 
tive protists, we may start with a marine worm possessing a water 
vascular system, for it is certain that all Arthropods are descended 
from worm-like ancestors. The simplest form of the water-vascular 
system consists of a main vessel on either side of the body, with 
smaller transverse vessels connecting them, and the action of the 
oxygen, contained in the water of these vessels, upon the blood of the 
animal is similar to that in the gills of fishes. 

Descendants of some such marine worm became terrestrial, and 
with only very slight structural modifications, the same vessels ceased 
to contain water and allowed the admission of air, accompanied by a 
corresponding increase of activity of the animals. There still exists a 
genus which strikingly resembles this stage of the development of the 
insect type, viz., Peripatus. | These animals are true tracheal breathers 
whose form reminds one of both the centipede and the caterpillar, and 
probably represents the common ancestor of both. This genus occurs 
in hot and damp ‘situations, and we can easily imagine circumstances 
under which it might become advantageous for it to resume an a- 
quatic life. Having become more highly differentiated than its marine 
ancestor, it could not resume a purely aquatic life without developing 
special respiratory organs. It is probable that descendants of this 
ancient peripatus-like like form varied in different directions but the 
variations which became permanent must all have presented one fund- 
amental similarity, viz., that they were out-pushings of the integument, 
communicating with the tracheal system; not containing blood like 
the gills of fishes but projecting from the body of the animal into the 
water, the oxygen contained in which, readily passed through the thin 
integument and thence into the tracheal system. Some of these vari- 
ations are retained in the aquatic larve of insects of to day; in some 
cases the projecting processes were filamentary, in others foliaceous. 
It will be evident that an animal breathing by a tracheal system, the 
air for which was obtained through dorsal foliaceous appendages would 
benefit if those appendages could be moved in the water. Asa matter 
of fact in many existing aquatic larve the projecting processes are so 
moved ; moving respiratory organs accompanied by general increased 
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vigour necessarily tend to become organs of locomotion. Those 
brancheal leaflets which are attached to the mesothorax and metathorax 
are generally the largest and would tend to become still larger relatively 
in those animals which used them most frequently as swimming organs. 
That this is not purely hypothetical is shewn by the remarkable Poly- 
nema natans, which according to Sir John Lubbock, although a per- 
fectly winged insect, never leaves the water, but uses its wings as 
swimming organs. Having traced the ascent from a marine worm to 
a land tracheal breathing form, from this to an aquatic form of higher 
specialization with respiratory organs like those of the aquatic larve 
of existing insects; having also seen how those respiratory organs in 
becoming more useful as respiratory organs have also become organs 
of locomotion ; seeing too that increased use would lead to increased 
development of them as organs of locomotion; it is not difficult to re- 
alize that paired swimming organs which enabled the animal to move 
swiftly either forwards or upwards in the water would also enable it to 
move through air, and though no doubt at first, powers of flight 
through the air would be limited, yet 1t must be remembered that at 
this period of the earth’s history there were no other flying animals 
and thus many of the sources of danger to which insects are now hable 
did not then exist, and it is not unfair to assume that the at first feeble 
powers of flight might become rapidly greater. 

It will perhaps not now seem so incredable as at first it sounds, 
when we say that the wing ofan insect is simply a gill. To me it is 
clear though perhaps I have not made it so to you, that we can trace 
how the gill-leaflet of an aquatic worm-like animal has become under 
the ever present laws of heredity, variation and natural selection, an 
organ by which the beautiful operation of insect flight is performed. 
An examination of the structure of the wing of any insect confirms 
this view, for on dissection we find that an insect’s wing consists of 
two distinct layers supported and strengthened by nervures inside 
which are minute spiral vessels communicating with the trachez of 
the trunk. In other words the wing is an out-pushing of the integu- 
ments of the body. It may be thought that a butterfly expands its 
wings by means of muscles, this however is not the case, the expansion 
is effected by pumping air from the tracheze into the spiral vessels of 
the nervures which are thus forced outwards, simultaneously stretch- 
ing and expanding the membranes of the wing. This still further sup- 
ports the explanation of the origin of wings which has been attempted 
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to night; do not suppose however that by this process of expanding 
the wings, the insect flies because it is not so; when the insect wishes 
to fly it moves its wings by the aid of its powerful thoracic muscles. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


GREEN INSECTS CHANGING COLOUR WHEN DAMP. Among the sub- 
jects mentioned in the report of the last meeting of the Entomological 
Society is that of a green bug, Pecilochroma lewisit, changing to a 
metallic copper colour when damped. Precisely the same 
phenomenon occurs with any of the Foresters, Jno. Ona damp day, 
if found at rest on flowers or grass stems they are quite of a coppery 
hue, reverting to their normal colour when dry, and preserved speci- 
mens retain the same peculiarity.—JoHn E. Rosson, Hartlepool. 

REPAIRING Insects. We all occasionally mend insects. I have 
tried everything from Gum Arabic (most objectionable as tending to 
mould) to coaguline and liquid glue, but find by far the best what I 
take to be a colourable imitation of coaguline—rd. bottles labelled 
‘“soluble glue, prepared by Robinson, London, N ”—obtainable at oil 
shops, &c. It sets immediately, so that antennz or bodies remain in 
the position required without drooping. The next best cement is fish 
glue.—SyDNEY WEsBB, Dover. 

For this I have tried everything and have settled on common 
bookbinders paste, made stiff, with a grain or two of corrosive sublim- 
ate in it, the same in fact as I use for papering my drawers.—JouN 
E. Rosson, Hartlepool. 

From the Note book of the Exchange Club. 

Captures at Licut.—I have obtained a splendid series of B. 
hirtaria, including many fine varieties, also a good many Pennaria, 
and a few specimens of P. populi. They were all captured at light to 
which they came in great numbers until the 2nd of this month when 
we had 7 degrees of frost. Since then I have not seen one.—D. H. 
STEWART, Radley College, Oxford. 

DeEILEPLA GALI IN 1888.—Apropos of Mr. Tugwell’s remarks 
on this sublect in the Y. N. for November, it may be well to remark 
that last year I searched long and diligently for the larva of the above 
species without success, but I understand the larva was got near 
Aberdeen by one of the local collectors.—Wwm. Reip, Pitcaple, Aber- 
deenshire, 30/11/89. 
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RETARDED EMERGENCE.—In the autumn of 1888, I received some 
pupze of P. machaon rom Wicken Fen, one of which is now wintering 
for the second time and is perfectly alive. 1 do not remember having 
seen a record of any previous instance of this although doubtless it has 
often been noticed. 

My friend, Mr, Henry Bartlett informs me that he has known 
E. cardamines to remain 3 years 1n the pupa stage. 

The question of retarded emergence from the pupa in our climate 
is to me always a very interesting one as I think that to that cause 
more than to a possible immigration should be ascribed most of those 
erratic appearances of species which occasionally puzzle us.—C. A. 
BricGs, 55, Lincolns Inn Fields—17th Dec., 1889. 


NOTES ON A FEW INDIAN GAME BIRDS. 


BY hy EERE Ss COmloD Ee OMe: 


I feel that I ought to preface these notes with the admission that 
my acquaintance with even the few Indian game birds noticed in 
them is but slight, having been acquired during a three months stay 
in the Ahmedabad Zillain Gujerat during the winter of 1888-89. 
During those three months, however, I saw the commoner birds 
almost every day, for I spent the greater part of them in camp on 
shooting expeditions; and even when I was not in camp I always 
went for a walk into the fields in the early morning, and seldom forgot 
to take my field-glasses with me. 

I ought also, I think, to say a few words as to the nature of the 
country in which my observations were made. The Ahmedabad 
Zilla, or that part of it in which I saw all the birds (except the Jungle 
Fowls) treated of in this article, consists almost entirely of a great 
plain of very light sandy soil, thickly populated, highly cultivated and 
well wooded with scattered trees such as one sees in parks in this 
country. Hersoll, which will be found mentioned several times, is a 
large village about forty miles east of Ahmedabad and is just off the 
plain, and from there eastwards run long rolling sandy downs, in the 
hollows between which are tanks and jeels and cultivated fields, but 
on the tops of which grow only a few stunted bushes. On the other 


hand westward from Ahmedabad the country, tho’ remaining absolutely 
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flat, becomes gradually less wooded and more barren until on the 
borders of Kathywar there are miles of sandy desert producing 
nothing in the way of vegetation but a low growing plant something 
like a stonecrop in appearance, and having only a few inhabitants 
who live in widely scattered villages, round which there is a small 

area of cultivation. I saw nothing but open country in the Ahmed- 
abad Zilla, with the exception of a small amount of bush jungle 
along the streams, and a few other stray patches of jungle, none of 
which were more than a few hundred acres in extent. 

In ordinary cold weather there is a very large amount of water all 
over Gujerat, for besides the tanks that supply the numerous villages, 
there are numbers of jeels or pools formed by the accumulation of the 
water of the rains in natural hollows. There is the Sabarmati, too, 
a considerable river, and several smaller streams, while on the extreme 
west is the Null, a salt lake of large extent. Of paddy fields I did 
not see many, but there were some at Kathwara, which appeared to 
be a favourite feeding gronnd for the common teal. Unfortunately 
for me the rains of 1888 had not been satisfactory, and in consequence 
water was decidedly scarce; most of the tanks were very low and 
many of the hollows that should have been jeels or snipe marshes 
were absolutely dry. 


Having made these few preliminary remarks I will now proceed 
with my notes. 


THE COMMON PEA-FOWL. 


PAVO CRISTATUS, LINNAEUS. 


The Common Pea-fowl inhabits the whole of India Proper, being 
replaced in the countries to the East by another species, the Pavo 
muticus of Linneus. [ have included N among the game birds of 
India because in some parts of that country it is looked upon as such, 
although, as a matter of fact, whereever I came across it it was more 
than half tame. It was very plentiful round Ahmedabad but was 
always found in the neighbourhood of villages and cultivation, and 
appeared to seek rather than shun the presence of mankind. Although 
so tame, the Pea-fowl of Gujerat are nevertheless real wild birds in 
one sense, for they wander about at their own sweet wills, and as far 
as I know, are not considered the property either of individuals or of 


villages. In fact my shikari on two or three occasions proposed to me 
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to shoot them, but of course I refused, for there could be no sport in 
murdering such confiding creatures, and I was never short of meat on 
those occasions. Had I been short I might perhaps have been 
tempted, for a plump young Pea-hen is said to be good eating. 

The Pea-fowl come on to the stubbles or other feeding grounds 
morning and evening, retiring to the shade of high crops or bushes 
during the heat of the day. They roost at night in some big tree 
close to, or even inside a village, and I have occasionally seen them 
roosting on the huts. They breed towards the close of the hot weather 
or during the rains, and at that time even in Gujerat a few cocks fall 
victims to the gun of the Saheb, for the sake of their skins, which are 
magnificent, the long train sometimes measuring (according to Dr. 
Jerdow) 44-feet and even more. They are very noisy when going up 
to roost, in fact almost as noisy as cock pheasants, repeating again 
and again the harsh cry which is so familiar to us all even in this 
country. 

(to be continued ). 


tHe PREROPHORINA OF BRITAIN: 
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Continued from page 225, Vol. X. 

P. ochrodactyla, Hb. This is the dichrodactylus of Michlig, and 
British authors. It is not mentioned in Stainton’s Manual, the 
ochrodactylus of the Manuel, being the next species, Bertrami. 

SYNONYMY.—Oehrodactyla, Hiib., Figs. 12, 13; Treit. IX., 2. 227; 
Dip. Sl 32352; Zell, ‘sis: (1840), 775,, ein. (Ent. Zeiemvalemea 7 
H-S., 3, V., p. 367. Dichrodactylus, Mihlig, Stettin ent. Zeitung (1863), 
Di A : 

Imaco.—The type of this species is represented by Hibner in his 
‘Schmetterlinge’ &c., figs. 12 and 13, of which the following are 
descriptions :—Figure 12 is a male, with the anterior wings pointed, of 
arather deep yellow ground colour with a reddish shade extend- 
ing from the costa (about 4 from the apex) to the internal edge of the 
cleft of the anterior wings, the internal edge of shade gradually ton- 
ing down towards the centre of the wing, the inner part of the wing 
slightly shaded with reddish. The hind wings yellow ochreous. The 
head, thorax, and body the same colour as the wings. Figure 13 is 
a female, with the apex more pointed, the ground colour paler yellow, 
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with more reddish shading, a shade from the costa to the end of the 
fissure in anterior wings asin the male, another nearer apex of wing and 
another nearer the body. Hind wings dark greyish. 

Haworth describes his pallidactyla as :—‘‘Alis anticis ochroleucis, 
nebulis aliquot saturatioribus”. ‘‘ Ale anticze bifidz: postice tripartite 
fisco-ochracees.’ | (‘* Lepidoptera Britannica.” p.- 478, No. 11). 
This is in my opinion bertvam:. Haworth’s next description, No. 12 that 
of migadactyla is referred by Dr. Wocke, to this species, but it seems 
to me torefer rather to another species, spilodachtylus, for Haworth says 
it:—“‘Corpus album. Posticze fusce. Pedes albi, fusco maculati.” 
Certainly the two first characters would not agree with ochrodactyla, 
the last may have misled Dr. Wocke. Mr. Stainton writes of Mihlig’s 
dichrodactylus ;- ‘apex of the wings more prolonged, more falcate than 
in bertrami, and the brown scales on the hind margin of the third feather 
of the hind wings more distinct; dichrodactylus has the tibie brown 
at the middle and apex, and there is a brown spot at the end of the 
first tarsal joint, (‘‘Entomologist’s-Monthly Magazine” Vol. II., p.p. 
137, 138.) In the (‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XVIILI., 
p- 144), Mr. Sang writes :—‘‘ The colouring of the bred dichrodactylus is- 
in water colour nomenclature—nearly pure Indian yellow, clearly 
marked and streaked with a pale shade of the same colour, and with the 
few costal and fringe markings and spots, dark brown to black, the mark 
ings clear and decided, with invariably a very clear, small, black 
spot just below the fissure, in some examples also one above, united 
by a brown shade as in serotinus.” 

VARIATION.— There is very little variation in this species, except in 
depth of coloration and this is generally due to exposure and conse- 
quent fading. “The black spot or spots at the end of the fissure is 
im some specimens much less clear than in others. 

‘TIME OF APPEARANCE.— Lhe time of appearance of this species in a 
state of nature is in the latter part of July and August, but when bred 
under artificial conditions, it occurs much earlier. Thus Mr. Stainton 
says:—‘‘Dichrodactylus feeds on tansy in July, and the moth appears in 
August,” while in the next paragraph he says, ‘‘I have only a single 
bred specimen of dichrodactylus, this was bred from a pupa on tansy at 
Chudleigh in June, 1850, and which appeared in the perfect state on 
July 5th,” (‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine” Vol. II., p. 137). Mr. 
Buckler bred his specimens from 28th June to July 5th in 1875, (‘‘Ento. 
Monthly Mag.” Vol. XII., p. 234), while Messrs. Porritt and Dennis took 
the species in a ravine at Saltburn in August (the second week), thus 
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bearing out Mr. Stainton’s original time of appearance (‘‘ Entomolo- 
cist’s Monthly Magazine” vol. XXIII., p. 163). Mr. Sang also agrees 
with Mr. Stainton’s statement, mentioned above, and refers to it, ‘Ent. 
Mo. Mag.’ vol. XVIII., p. 144. an 

Larva—With regard to the very early life of this larva, Mr. Sang 
writes :—’’ One egg will probably be laid in each flower, and the larva 
must emerge soon after (as the plant dies down in winter), and mine 
down the stem into the root, where it remains until the fresh shoots are 
thrown up in the following spring, up which it works as the plant grows: 
throwing out frass from the joints, and causing the whole plant 
to droop, very like the effects produced by the larva of Exavetia allisella 
in the stems of Artemisia vulgaris, and becoming full-fed about the end 
of June,” (‘“‘“Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine” vol. XVIII., p. 144). 
A very full description of the larva from the pen of the late Mr. Buckler 
occurs in the ‘“‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine” vol. XII., p.p. 233- 
234, where he writes :—‘‘On June 8th, 1875,Mr. John Sang of Darling, 
ton, very kindly sent me several larvz of this species, in various stages 
of growth mining within stems of Tanacetum vulgare. As soon as their 
food began to wither, fresh sprays of tansy were provided for the larve, 
which, often as this occurred, readily left the old stems to commence 
mining into the fresh ones. The mouth of the mine is generally be- 
tween the axil of a leaf and the stem, with a few silk threads spun from 
one to the other, just above it, among which the dark olive or blackish 
frass becomes entangled, as the larva pushes it out from time to time 
in its course, head downward; the quantity there increases more and 
more, until the accumulation becomes very conspicuous, and betrays 
the presence of the larva.” 

While immature, the larva is darker in its colouring than it after- 
wards becomes; it is blackish-green when not more than a quarter of 
an inch long, glaucous-green with grey stripes when about three- 
eigths in length; but, when full-grown the larva measures a little 
more than half an inch, its figure moderately slender, cylindrical, and 
tapering a little from the third segment to the head, which is rather 
rounded ; it tapers also from the eleventh segment to the end of the 
thirteenth ; the segmental divisions are well defined on the back, and 
rather deeper on the belly; the legs all tolerably well developed. 

The colour of the head is very pale, either of a brownish-yellow or 
greyish-yellow, semi-pellucid and shining, the ocelli large and blackish, 
the mouth blackish-brown; on the second segment, is a shining plate 
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of the same colour as the head, bearing minute blackish dots, and an- 
other plate of similar tint is on the anal tip; the rest of the back is 
either a lively green, or else a rather subdued transparent light green, 
bearing a dark olive brownish pubescent or bristly dorsal line; a naked 
stripe of opaque greyish, or whitish-grey, follows at a short interval, on 
which the minute tubercular black dots are visible; then comes the 
sub-dorsal thinner stripe of the transparent greenish ground colour, and 
then another naked thin stripe of greyish, which is succeeded by a 
broad lateral band of the ground colour, but so thickly covered by a 
minute bristly kind of brown pubescence as to assume an olive hue, 
and just within its lower margin are the circular brownish-red spiracles, 
outlined with black, and surrounded with a ring of naked ground; be- 
neath them runs an inflated and puckered stripe of opaque greyish- 
white, relieved below by a line of brown pubescence; the belly and all 
the legs are of the pale greenish ground colour, and but very slightly 
pubescent; on the belly, between each pair of the anterior legs, at their 
base, are two black spots; the ventral legs tipped with brown.” 
Pupa—A very complete description of the pupa is given by Mr. 
Buckler, who writes:—‘‘ The pupa which is attached by the tailto the 
stem, or to a leaf, is half an inch in length, slender, with a longish beak 
in front projecting at a slight angle downwards from the head, pointed 
at the tail; the wing covers of moderate length, well developed, and 
the ends of the leg-cases projecting free from the abdomen ; its figure, 
in repose, is a little curved, so as to be concave on the back. In colour 
it varies, some examples being very pale greenish, others light pinkish- 
grey, while others again are dark reddish-grey; in the pale green 
variety the characteristic darker markings, though partially present in 
deeper tints of greenish, are more tenderly rendered than in some of 
the greyish varieties, which are marked as follows: the beak is white 
above, and black at the sides; on the thorax a blackish-brown dorsal 
stripe widens and then narrows, and from thence passes down of uni- 
form width to the tail; on the thorax it is margined with a line of 
white ; the sub-dorsal line is blackish-brown and rather interrupted ; 
between this and the dorsal stripe, on each segment, are double dark 
brown streaks a little divergent ; these are strongly marked on the an- 
terior segments, but more faintly, by degrees, on the hinder ones; at an 
interval below the sub-dorsal, another brown line occurs, rather inter- 
rupted ; the lateral line is white, bordered beneath by a stripe of black ; 
the ventral surface of each segment has a broad central somewhat 
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squarish mark of brownish-grey, and a fine sub-ventral line of 
similar tint much interrupted; the wing-covers brownish-grey with 
whitish rays” (‘‘Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XII., p. 234). 
Figures of the different stages of this species are given in the July 
number of the ‘“‘Entomologist”’ Vol. XV., together with its food plant. 

Hapirat—With regard to the habitat of this species it may 
probably be found in Britain wherever Tanacetum is abundant, Mr. Sang 
‘‘EKntomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XVIII., p. 144 writes :— 
‘« Dichvodactyla does not hibernate in the imago state. The female 
oviposits at night—most usually quite after dark—with its abdomen 
thrust down among the disc florets of the tansy flowers.” The larva 
may be found mining into the stems of Tanacetum. There are very 
few recorded British localities ; most of the specimens in our cabinets 
have come from the late Mr. Sang of Darlington. Mr. Stainton records 
it from Chudleigh, and Messrs. Porritt and Dennis from Saltburn ; 
Mr. Porritt also informs me that one specimen has occurred near 
Huddersfield (im litt.), and Mr. T. J. Henderson that it occurs at 
Glasgow and Dunblane (7 litt.). There must be many other localities, 
but it is rarely distinguished correctly from bertvamt, and thus, I pre- 
sume, is often overlooked. Dr. Staudinger in his ‘Catalog’ gives 
‘‘Central Europe, Russia and America,” as the extent of its distribution. 

P. bertramit, Réss=pallidactyla, Haw. Thisisthe ochrodactylus of 
Stainton’s ‘‘Manual” Vol. II., p. 440. Bertramt was substituted 
owing to the ochrodactyla of Hibner being referred to the prior 
species. It is in Britain a much commoner species than the last, 
and is popularly distinguished as the “yarrow” feeder. There is 
not the remotest doubt however, that Haworth’s fallidactyla is much 
the prior name. 

SynonyMy—Pallidactyla, Haw., ‘“ Lep. Brit.” p. 478. Bertramz, 
Roessler, ‘Wiener Ent. Monatschrift’ (1864), 54. Ochrodactylus, 
dtesie ibidrase v5, + Sta. Man. iii. 440. 

It is with the utmost diffidence that I add the fallidactyla, Haw., 
as a much prior name to bertvami, Rossl. My researches into sy- 
nonymy relating to the “plumes,” for the purpose of these papers has 
thoroughly convinced me that Dr. Wocke knew practically nothing 
about our British plumes, and has been most unfair in the use of 
Haworth’s synonyms. MHaworth’s description of pallidactyla could 
only apply to this species in Britain as dichrodactylus had not been 
differentiated. He writes: Alucua.- (The pale Plume). ~Alts 
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anticis ochroleucis, nebulis aliquot saturatioribus. Expansio alarum 
I unc. Ale antice bifide: postice tripartite fusco-ochracee ” 
(‘‘ Lepidoptera Britannica,” p. 478). I have used the name bertvami 
throughout my description, ¢tc., as it would appear to be ridiculous 
not to use so well-known a name in these papers, which are essentially 
to bring our actual knowledge up to date. I shall however, have 
more to say of this synonymy later. 

Imaco—This is a paler and less strongly marked species than the 
last, the apex of the anterior wing in the male angular, as in gonodac- 
tyla, in the female more pointed. The markings are almost identical 
in position with those of the last, but much less intense in depth of 
colour. Stainton describes it, under the name of ochrodactylus in the 
‘‘ Manual” p. 440 as:-‘(1’—1". 1) F-w. ochreous, slightly clouded with 
darker, especially along the costa ; the tip of the anterior lobe produced, 
pointed.” ‘‘ Larva in shoots of yarrow.” Mr. Stainton also says :- 
‘‘ Anterior wings less falcate than in dichrodactylus; the tibie are 
slightly browned, but the tarsi are spotless whitish”’ (‘*‘ Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,” Vol. II., p. 138). Heinemann says of this species:- 
“Very close to the former species, but the fore-wings less sharply 
pointed, all the brownish-red dusting paler, the spots before the 
division pale, often entirely wanting, the lines at the hind border finer ; 
on the third feather of the hind-wing the black scales behind the 
middle are either less or wanting. The legs are yellowish-white, the 
tibiz of the fore-legs are brown at the end, in the hind tibiz the red- 
dish-brown colour is equally spread from the middle to the end” (‘“‘ Die 
Schmetterlinge Deutschlands,” ctc., Vol. II., p. 784) Mr. Sang writes of 
bertramt ;—“ the colour of Bertramz is shades of fawn-colour and brown, 
the darker shades indistinctly margined, mere washes of colour, not 
sharply laid on like those of dichrodactyla. The spot near the fissure, 
when present at all, isexceedingly faint.” ‘‘ The hooked apex, which 
in some specimens of Bertrami—probably females—is well marked, 
will be found on close examination, to have a different shape in the 
two insects. In dichrodactyla the hook is much more emarginate 
on the lower side, so that it comes to a much finer point than in 
Bertrami” (‘‘Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XVIII., p. 144). 

Time op APPEARANCE—This species is, in a state of nature, 
much earlier than the last. I have taken it from June 26th to July 
16th, in different years. It occurred at Maidenhead on June 26th. 
1889, at Deal on July 4th. 1883, at Westcombe Park, from July 
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14th-16th, in 1887, my other dates are intermediate. Mr. Porritt bred 
his from Scotch larve on July 24th and following days, (‘‘Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XXII., pp. 103-105), and Mr. South bred a 
specimen (also from a Scotch larva) on July aist, (‘‘ Entomologist,” 
Vol. XXIII., p. 281). 

Larva—Mr. Barrett thus writes of the young larva :—‘ The larva 
of Bertram, which feeds, (exclusively, I think) on Achillea millefolium 
and ptarmica, attacks the top of a young shoot, eating out the heart 
and feeding downwards for a short distance into the tender young 
stem, then leaves it to attack another young shoot in the same manner. 
This larva is, in fact, rather an external, than an internal feeder,”’ 
(‘““Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XVIII., p. 177). The larva 
of this species has been described by Mr. Porritt from specimens 
taken feeding* in yarrow by Mr. Hinchcliffe of Tillicoultry, on June 
25th, 1885.* Those received were ‘“‘in three stages of growth, though 
most were in the middle stage, or apparently about half grown. They 
were of the usual form of larve of this genus, though perhaps a little 
more slender than some species; body cylindrical, stoutest in the 
middle, tapering towards the extremites, head small and polished, con- 
siderably narrower than the second segment, segmental divisions, well 
defined, the skin rather glossy. When about a quarter of an inch 
long the ground colour is pale greyish-olive, but this is almost hidden 
by dark purplish-brown dorsal and sub-dorsal stripes, which give the 
larva a very dark appearance; head very pale straw colour, marked 
with smoky-brown, the ocelli black, and the mandibles reddish-brown; 
frontal plate and anterior legs polished black. 

‘In the next stage, that is, when about three-eighths of an inch long 
it has become considerably lighter in colour; the ground is glaucous- 
green, the dorsal and sub-dorsal stripes purple, but more interrupted, 
and not so wide as in the earlier stage, head of the same straw-colour, 
but not so clouded with darker though the ocelli are still black, and 
the mandibles reddish-brown, the frontal plate is gradually becoming 
pale like the head, the black being confined to the front in some speci- 
mens, in others to a black edging, more or less broken all round. 
Ground of the ventral area and the prolegs uniformly glaucous-green, 
the anterior legs now ringed with black only. 

“Tn the adult stage, about half to five-eighths of an inch, the larva 
has a still paler appearance. Ground colour, bright pea-green; head 

*The northern locality probably had something to do with the late date, 
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very pale straw-colour, faintly tinged with green, the large ocelli in_ 
tensely black, and consequently very conspicuous, the mandibles red- 
dish-brown, frontal and small anal plate of the same bright green as 
the ground-colour, the dark green (slightly brownish anteriorly) pul- 
sating dorsal vessel forms the dorsal stripe, between it and the spiracu- 
lar region are two greyish-white stripes, on which the small black 
tubercular spots may be seen ; below the spiracles is a still clearer and 
more conspicuous white stripe; spiracles black. Ventral surface uni- 
formly of the same bright green as that of the dorsal area, at the front 
and at the base of each anterior leg, is an intensely black spot, and the 
prolegs are finely margined with black. 

‘‘Heeds in the shoots of yarrow, apparently preferring the central 


shoot, and eating downwards towards the root.” (‘‘ Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine, Vol. XXII., pp. 103, 104}. Mr. Porritt then 
adds :—‘‘It will be noticed from Mr. Buckler’s description of the 


larva of P. dichvodactylus (“Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” XII., 
233), that both species correspond in having three forms of colouring 
in the different stages of growth, and the resemblance of the adult 
larve particularly, shows the close relationship of the two species, 
whilst the differences, apart from the food-plants, are sufficiently 
wide to separate them.” 

Pupa—The pupa is external and fastened to a leaf or stem of the 
food-plant by its anal segment. Mr. Porritt thus describes the pupa :- 
‘The pupa is a little over half an inch long, and exactly of the shape 
of that of dichrodactylus as described by Mr. Buckler, though perhaps 
a little stouter, as it can hardly be called “slender,” the word applied 
by Mr. Buckler to that species. It has a longish beak in front, pro- 
jecting at a slight angle downwards from the head, pointed at the tail, 
the wing-cases of moderate length, well developed, and the ends of the 
leg-cases projecting free from the abdomen. The colour is_ bright 
pale green, dorsal line darker green, edged on the thorax with white, 
beak white above, rust colour at the sides, there is also a conspicuous 
streak of this rust colour on the hind part of the thorax, and the same 
colour also appears (but more faintly) on the abdominal point, and at 
the tip of the leg-cases ; sub-dorsal line dark green; lateral line white. 
Ventral surface pale green, with darker green, and the wing-cases with 
whitish rays.” (‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XXII., 


pps 104,105). 
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Hasitat—Much more widely distributed in Britain than the last, 
species but less so according to Drs. Staudinger and Wocke on the Con- 
tinent of Europe where they give :—‘‘ Finland, Denmark, Middle and 
Western Germany, and Hungary,” only. It is, however found in 
America, (‘‘Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XVIII., pp. 74, 
75), and Dr. Jordan records it from Bergen in Norway (‘‘Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XXIV., p. 128). Mr. Porritt’s larvee came 
from Scotland (‘‘Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XXIL,, p. 
103) and it is included in Mr. Birchall’s Irish list, (‘‘ Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,” Vol. III., p. 172), as occurring at Howth, and 
Mr. Porritt writes that it is abundant at Askham, near York (7 litt): 
I have taken it at Maidenhead in Berkshire, Deal and other 
localities, in Kent, and in my own garden at Westcombe Park, quite 
in the London District. 


A NOTE ON THE POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE OF 
MBEANIC VARTATION TO LEPIDOE TER 
By orp) VWiAwSING HAM Rain...) Helen sseanaaer 


In an article in the ‘“‘ Young Naturalist”? for this month, Mr. Dale 
referring to the Presidential address to the Yorkshire Naturalist’s 
Union, in 1885, writes—‘‘ Lord Walsingham...... argues that northern 
and mountain species of Lepidoptera are dark, because dark colours 
absorb heat,’ and he proceeds, ‘‘Is such the case? I say no!” From 
what follows I gather that he does not dispute a tendency to darker 
variation in northern Lepidoptera, which must be generally admitted, 
but that he rather disputes the fact that dark colours absorb heat. I 
doubt if Mr. Dale would be prepared to carry his theory into practice 
by playing lawn-tennis in a black shirt, or getting under a black sun- 
shade in summer. It has been frequently and conclusively proved by 
experiment that dark surfaces do absorb and radiate heat more rapidly 
than light surfaces. The simple experiment of placing pieces of black 
and white paper, or cloth, on snow exposed to the sun, (I tried it with 
the insects themselves) will show that the black melts the snow beneath 
it, and sinks into it with more rapidity than the white. The instances 
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| quoted by Mr. Dale as against my theory, support it strongly from my 
| point of view. In order to make this clear I must quote from the 
/ address above referred to. Contrasting insects in cold and wet 
climates with birds and animals which require to vetain heat rather 
| than to absorb and as quickly radiate, or loose it, I said :—‘ Insects 
on the contrary require rapidly to take advantage of transient gleams 
_ of sunshine during the short summer season, and may be content to 
sink into a dormant condition so soon as they have secured the repro- 
- duction of their species.” 

| Mr. Dale calls attention to the fact that ‘‘more rain falls in the 
_ North of England where melanism is most frequent, than in the 
South.” There is therefore less sunshine, and under such conditions 
it becomes more important to the existence and reproduction of a 
species that it should possess such advantages as can be gained by a 
power of rapid absorption, that advantage is best secured by the darkest 
| varieties, and there we find melanism ‘ most frequent.” 

Again Mr. Dale points out that ‘‘evenin the South of England 
darker varieties occur on cold wet lands than on light dry soils.” Yes! 
and for the same reason, namely, the advantage they derive by rapid 
absorption of such limited heat as is available. 

Again, ‘‘the spring brood (of Previs napr) which occurs in May, is 
much darker and more strongly marked than the summer brood which 
occurs in the month of July when the days are longer and the sun 
more powerful.” Surely the same argument applies in this case—when 
the sun is less frequently shining, or less powerful, there is more need 
of heat-absorbing colour to secure the vitality necessary to enable 
the insects to fly and pair. 

‘The upper sides of butterflies are more highly coloured than the 
under.” Yes! the under side is often darker, but when at rest the 
under, not the upper side, is exposed and is the means of conveying 
to the body the necessary heat. In such of the Geomctvide as rest with 
expanded wings, the under side is not usually darker than the upper, 
The obvious advantage of protective resemblance must of course be 
not ignored. I need scarcely point out that the extreme heat ex- 
perienced on exposed surfaces of chalk is produced by reflection, or 
radiation, not by absorption. . 


36, Lowndes Street, 
S.W. 
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TEE ORIGIN; AND, LOSS ,OF) tak, WINGS Ol 
INSEE Cays. 
By LINNAEUS GREENING. 


Concluded from p. 15. 
PAR Wie HE ILOSs, OF GINSEGES) NV INGS 


Having seen by what means the Insecta came into possession of 
their wonderful organs of flight and the immense period of time 
necessary for their perfect development, we may well be surprised to 
find that some of them have now positively found it advantageous 
not to use them, owing to the changed conditions under which they 
exist. 1 maintain that use and dis-use are the most important factors 
in the increase or diminution of organs, just as in the far off Silurian 
epoch, flying insects had no flying enemies to contend with, and as the 
power of flight enabled them to get increased variety and quantity of 
food, all tending toadd to the general vigour of the animal and the 
increase of its organs of flight; so now when insects have so many 
enemies in the air as well as on land and water, to say nothing of the 
collector ; we find that many have found it useful to discard the once 
advantageous wings, which have been lost through generations of dis- 
use. As I said at the beginning of this subject, it was the apterous 
females of our Lepidoptera that first called my attention to this 
question, and so I shall take them as the first illustration of those 
who have lost their wings through dis-use. We find in several species 
of our British Lepidoptera that the females are apterous or at least 
so nearly so, that the once functional wings are represented by 
the merest rudiments. It may be asked, nay in fact it has been sug- 
gested, that these rudiments are really nascent wings, 1.¢. not 
the remains of lost wings, but the first beginnings of new ones. No 
competent naturalist would for one moment entertain this idea, which 
has only been pushed to the front by those who did not understand the 
structure of these organs, and is an illustration of the truth of the 
saying ‘‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

It has also been suggested that these apterous females were the 
descendants of crippled mothers; but this is a quite untenable posi- 
tion, for rarely if ever does a mutilation pass on to the progeny. For 
this theory to hold good we must assume a continuous series of imper- 
fect or crippled parents, which is quite contrary to any known law of 
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reproduction. I think no one will dispute the assertion that al] 
known insects are descended from flying ancestors. Do not con- 
found this statement with that made previously, that the ancestor of 
our insects was a vermiform, segmented, land animal, something like 
Peripatus. What I wish to convey to you is that all insects of which 
we have any fossil remains were winged; and that existing wingless 
forms, even such as lice, have come through, in the distant past, a 
winged state. Now the question is how and why have some insects 
ceased to use these once advantageous wings. When we find that 
all our Macro-Lepidopterous apterous females (with two exceptions) 
occur in cold and stormy weather we shall at any rate see, that ight and 
airy wings would be of little use, in fact of positive disadvantage; of 
course I am not overlooking the fact that the males of these species are 
fully winged, but more of that later. It is curious too, that the males of 
these apterous species are usually of light colour with large wings, and 
are consequently conspicuous objects since they rest with their wings 
more or less expanded, and the trees and hedges being out of leaf they are 
very easily seen. Now this being so, we can well imagine, that those 
individuals of more sluggish habits would be less likely to suffer from 
the wintry storms, that any tendency to smaller size of wings would 
give their possessor a better chance of surviving their then numerous 
enemies, that any marked decrease in size which enabled the insect to 
hide in crevices of tree trunks and would also give it a better chance 
of reproducing its species; these causes operating and accumulating 
through many generations would produce the effects which we see. 
A further factor tending to the preservation of and supplementing 
these modifications is that arrangement of color which is commonly 
spoken of as protective mimicry. We know that in hard cold weather 
insectivorous birds are compelled to hunt very keenly for their food, 
and therefore large or conspicuous insects are seen and captured. 
The apterous females are small and inconspicuous when compared 
with the males; we can see then how much more likely they are to be 
overlooked, in face, it is well known amongst entomologists than unless 
you breed these apterous females, or take them in cop, you have 
great difficulty in obtaining them. 

It may be asked why is it that the males also have not lost their 
wings ? to this it must be replied, the males are usually more active 
than the females throughout the whole class Insecta, this is more es- 
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pecially the case amongst the Macro-Lepidoptera, in which the males 
are always winged, that they appear earlier than the females and are 
on the outlook for them and consequently any tendency in an apterous 
direction amongst the males, would become extinct with the individual 
and not affect the species. Amongst insects generally, apterous females 
remain near the place where they leave the pupa; they attract the 
males in various ways, sometimes by scent or light, and we can see that 
the most vigorous males which have the best power of flight will 
secure the females, and influence the development of the species. 
When I spoke of light I referred to the common glowworm whose 
female is apterous, whilst the male develops increased power of vision. 
I think it is clear from the foregoing facts, that use and dis-use must be 
regarded as most important factors in the production and modification 
ot organic structure. And here we may point out an instance of local 
conditions tending to the development of wingless insects, and shewing 
us that though a subsequent change of conditions might have made it 
useful to the insect to possess wings, yet once lost we cannot conceive 
them being regained, and this may explain the existence of some 
modern apterous forms where we might have looked for winged ones. 
The instance I refer to is familiar to our coleopterists though perhaps 
not to other members. Madeira is subject to strong and con- 
tinuous winds; it is but a small island, yet representatives of 
over 500 species of beetles occur there; out of these the enormous 
proportion of two fifths are wingless. This is the more striking because 
on the mainland the majority of these species are winged. The ex- 
planation of this remarkable instance of adaptation to surroundings is 
that the beetles which used their wings least, ran the least risk of being 
blown out to sea and drowned, and thus again is forcibly illustrated 
the truth that dis-use tends in the long-run to the loss of a once func- 
tional organ. Amongst some bugs and all lice, the latter of which 
shew absolutely no trace of wings, leading us to infer that they are a 
more ancient form than the bugs whose wings are represented by four 
small plates, we see again the effect of dis-use resulting from altered 


conditions. 
Without repeating what I have already said so often about th 


influence of use and dis-use in the production and modification of 
organs, it may be well to summarize the main results of the facts, and 
first this stands out clearly; all insects and myriapods have had a 
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common worm-like ancestor. We are not yet in a position to assert 
that all arthropods have descended from a common ancestor; though 
this is possible; it is equally possible, nay we may say equally probable 
that the arthropods fall into two great divisions, each descended from 
a worm-like ancestor; one of these includes the crustaceans and 
arachnidans; the other, with which we are now more immediately 
concerned, includes the myriapods, the insects, and the remarkable 
group which probably represents their common ancestral type, the 
genus Peripatus. Granted the existence in early Silurian if not Cam- 
brian times of a Peripatus, it is easy to trace from that, the many widely 
different forms of insect and myriapod life. 

Doubtless if the geological record were complete, the details of this 
genealogy might be more fully recognised but we know enough to 
justify us in asserting, incredible though it seem, that the wings of 
insects are neither more nor less than gill-leaflets; originally adap- 
tations for aquatic life, subsequently modified for propultion, at last 
utilized for flight and in the most highly specialized forms, Coleop- 
tera and Lepidoptera, objects whose beauty and brilliant colours, fill 
our minds with other sensations than those with which we usually 
contemplate the brutal struggle for existence. 


P.S.—Since writing this paper, my attention has been called to the fact that 
Mr. J. E, Robson, editor of the ‘‘ Young Naturalist” had suggested a similar hypothesis 
as to the origin of wingless insects. I refer to his very able article in the ‘“‘ Young 
Naturalist” for 1886. If anything could confirm my belief in the accuracy of the 
view I have taken on this question, it would be the fact, that Mr. Robson should 
have, years ago, arrived at the same conclusion, working on quite independent lines. 

LINN2US GREENING. 
116, Bewsey Road, 


Warrington. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Fanuary 15th 1890—57th Annual Meeting of the Society. The Right Honble. 
Lord Walsingham, F.R.S.. President, in the chair. An abstract of the Treasurer’s 
accounts, showing that the finances of the Society were in a thoroughly satisfactory 
condition, was read by Dr. Sharp, one of the Auditors, and the Report of the 

_Council was read by Mr. H. Goss. It appeared therefrom that the Society had lost 
during the year several Fellows by death and had elected 24 new Fellows; that the 
volume of Transactions for the year extended to nearly 600 pages, and comprised 23 
memoirs, contributed by 20 authors and illustrated by 17 plates; and that the sale of 
the Society’s Transactions and other publications is largely on the increase. It was 
then announced that the following gentlemen had been elected as Officers and 
Council for 1890:—President, The Right Honble. Lord Walsingham, M.A., F.R.S.; 
Treasurer, Mr. Edward Saunders, F.L.S.; Secretaries, Mr. Herbert Goss, F.L.S., 
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and the Rev. Canon Fowler, M.A., F.L.S.; Librarian, Mr. Ferdinand Grut, abe 
and as others, Members of Council, Mr. J. W. Dunning, Captain Elwes, F.L.S., and 
Mr. F. DuCane Godman, M.A., F.R.S., Dr. P. B. Mason, F.L.S., Prof. R. Meldola, 
EUR.S.,* Mr. RR. South, Mr. Henry 2. Stainton, F.R.S.,,and Mi Roland) @irmimen;, 
F.R.S., Lord Walsingham nominated Mr. J. W. Dunning, Captain Elwes and Mr. 
F. DuCane Godman, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-Presidents for the Session 1890—1891, and he 
then delivered an Address. After remarking on the attractive beauty of some of the 
larger diurnal Lepidoptera, and the brilliant metallic colouring of certain species of 
Coleoptera, the influence that such magnificent examples of the wealth of design in Na- 
ture might have upon artistic taste, and the consequent refinement and increased enjoy- 
ment of life, Lord Walsingham referred, in illustration of the practical usefulness of 
entomological studies, to the successful importation into California of the Australian 
parasites infesting the scale insect (Icerya purchasi) which had proved so noxious to 
the orange plantations. Through the efforts of Prof. Riley, upwards of 10,000 
parasites had been distributed and had since spread very widely, so that in many 
localities the orange and other trees hitherto thickly infested with this noxious insect, 
had been practically cleared of it by their aid; he also referred to the successful 
fertilisation of red clover in New Zealand by the importation of impregnated queens 
of the common humble-bee, and to the uses to which the silk produced by various 
exotic species of Bombycide had now been successfully applied. Reference was then 
made to the investigation instituted by Mr. Francis Galton, and to the experiments 
of Mr. F. Merrifield with the view of determining the percentage of hereditary trans- 
mission to successive offspring by different generations of successors, and to the 
valuable auxiliary such experiments and the researches of Professor Weissmann, Mr. 
Poulton, and others might prove to the study of the laws of heredity, protective 
resemblance, and natural selection. It was then observed that even if the study of 
Entomology could claim to have conferred no greater beuefits upon the human race 
than to have afforded to many members of our urban population an inducement to 
improve their minds and recreate their bodies, it would have contributed in no small 
degree to the sum of human health, happiness, and morality; in connection with 
these remarks he quoted the words of the Abbé Umhang in the obituary notice of 
Henri de Peyerimhoff, ‘‘ J’ai connu plus d’un jeune homme qui s’est passionné pour 
une branche de lhistoire naturelle, et je n’en ai vu aucun s’écarter du chemin de la 
vertu et de Vhonneur.” Attention was then drawn to the enormous numbers of 
species of Insecta as compared with the numbers of species of other orders of the 
Animal Kingdom, and an approximate estimate was made of the extent of the field of 
Entomology, and of its relation to other branches of biological study. In connection 
with the subject of the principal works in Entomology continued or completed during 
the year, special mention was made of the ‘ Biologia Centrali Americana,’ by Messrs. 
Godman and Salvin, and the ‘ Revisio Insectorum Familiz Mantidarum,’ by Professor 
Westwood. In conclusion, Lord Walsingham referred to the losses by death during 
the past year of several Fellows of the Society and other entomologists, mention 
bemg, made of Mr iF, Bond, Dr Signoret) Mons Puls) Coll ©.) Cox, Pastor 
Holmgren, Dr. Franz Low, Dr. Kkarl Venus, and the Rev. J. G. Wood. Vetes of 
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thanks having been passed to the President, Treasurer, Secretaries, and Librarian, 
Lord Walsingham, Mr. Saunders, Mr. H. Goss, Canon Fowler, and Mr. Grut replied, 
and the proceedings terminated.—H. Goss, Hon Sec. 


CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


November 21st, 1889.—Mr. Huckett, Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. Boden ex- 
hibited Pedioca oppressano, Coccyx Pygmeana, & Eppipipphora obscurana ; Mr. Hollis, 2 
bred specimens of Xylomiges conspicillavis, from the New Forrest; Mr. Bellamy, series 
of Peciliocampa populi ; Mr. Clark, spring and autumn broods of Pieris napi from the 
North of Ireland, and remarked upon their variation. In Coleoptera, Mr. Milton 
exhibited Hydrophilus piceus and Hydrous cavaboides; Mr. Clark, 2 specimens of 
Chrysomela banksit. 

December 5th, 1889.—Mr. Huckett, Vicce-Paesident, in the chair. Mr. Huckett 
exhibited a very long series of Hecateva dysodea, Mr. Boden, Leucania phragmitidis, 
Schenobius forficellus, and Chilo phragmitellus; Mr. Whittle, Bombyx castrensis, Crambus 
warvingtonellus, and Acidalia immutata, Mr. Milton, bred specimens of Miselia 
oxyacanthe and in Coleoptera—living specimens of Dytiscus ymarginalis and D. circum- 
lexis and explained the difference between the two species, Mr. Bellamy also made 
remarks upon the habits of the first named species. This being the annual meeting 
the secretary then read the Report of the Society for the past year, reviewing the 
progress made during that period, and the treasurer having read the balance sheet, the 
election of officers for the coming year was proceeded with. The following gentlemen 
were elected :—President, Mr. J. A. Clark; Vice-President, Mr, O. C. Goldthwaite ; 
Treasurer, Mr. J. A. Clark; Curators, Messrs. H. Bellamy and W. Gates; Li- 
brarians, Messrs. T. Gurney and H. Gripps; Secretaries, Messrs. G. A. Lewcock 
and E. Hanes; Council, Messrs. Batley, Boden, Newbery, Pearson and Phipos. 
A vacancy having occured in the office of Frustee, Mr: T: Huckett was unanimously 


chosen to fill the post. 
(The above was accidently omitted last month). 


Fanuary 2nd, 1890—Mr. O. C. GoLpTHWAITE, Vice-President in the chair. 
Messrs. G. R. Ginne and J. M. Raine were elected members of the Society. 

Mr. Huckett exhibited specimens of the Sanderling, Water-rail and other birds. 

Mr. Goldthwaite a series of M elanippe fluctuata bred from ova, and remarked upon 
the rapidity with which the larvz had fed up. 

Mr. Milton 4 bred specimens of Eupithecia extensavia from Kings Lynn. 

A discussion took place in reference to Mr. Goldthwaite remarks, concerning the 
unusually short or long period passed in the larval stage by many insects; a 
case being instanced in which the larve of L. pectinitavia hatched from ova laid in 
June 1889, had not yet fed up, the larvze were stated to be now hibernating having 
fed very slowly for 5 months. Messrs. Battley, Lewcock, Hanes, and others also 
spoke on the subject. 


Mr. Heasler exhibited Telephorus translucidus, T, lividus with the var. dispar, all 
captures in 1889. 
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Fanuary 16th, 1890.—The President in the chair. Mr. Raine exhibited a large 
case of preserved larve containing 150 species, the specimens were in a most perfect 
condition, the green colors being preserved in a very natural way. 

Mr. Whittle, comparative series of Hesperia lineola and linea and some discussion 
took place with reference to the differences between these insects ; some surprise was 
occasioned during the evening by the discovery of a specimen of H. lineola in the 
Society collection of lepidoptera, the said insect having been placed there some years 
ago with the series of H. linea. 

Mr. Whittle also exhibited a specimen of Metrocampa Margaritata with all the 
ciliz tinged with pink, giving the insect a very pretty appearance. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Anderson giving a long account of the 
work he had done amongst the Lepidoptera of Victoria, Australia, and Mr. Clark 
exhibited in illustration of the paper a case of insects sent by Mr. Anderson, com- 
prising among others Vanessa cavdui var. Kershawit, Heliothes armigera, Mamestra 
composite, Plusia argentifera and Agarista glycina, several specimens of the last 
mentioned insect being distributed among the members. Mr. Hestler exhibited a 
quantity of Coleoptera, principally consisting of Geodephaga. 


THE SOUTH LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. 

December 12th, 1889.—T. R. Bittups, Esq., President in the chair. Mr. A. 
Beaumont of Lewisham was elected a member. Mr. R. Adkin exhibited very 
strongly marked specimens of Peronea sponsana, from the New Forest. Mr. South 
remarked that nearly all the examples of this species he had taken at Haslemere 
were of this form although not quite so dark. Mr. Barrett said that he had had con- 
siderable experience of collecting at this locality but had never met with this form, 
which was evidently a local race. Mr. Tugwell pale grey specimens from the London 
District and reddish examples from the New Forest of Teniocampa gracilis. Mr. 
Luce a large collection of spiders from Switzerland. Mr. Carpenter varieties of 
Hybernia defoliavia. The Secretary read a note from Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell upon the 
‘The Colours Red and Yellow,” and Mr. South made some observations thereon. 

Fanuary oth, 1890.—The President in the chair. Messrs. F. H. Atkinson of 
Pimlico, C. F. Johnson of Highbury and F. Grover of Westminster were elected 
members. Mr. Hawes exhibited specimens of Hesperia lineola and remarked that he 
first met with the species flying with H. linea and was of opinion that H. lineola 
appeared when 7. linea began to get worn. Mr. Carrington also shewed examples 
of H. lineola taken by himself about 20 miles from where Mr. Hawes captured his. 
Mr. Weir continental examples of H. lineola, also a specimen which he had taken 
many years ago but was uncertain whether in Kent or Sussex and an example of 
H. linea from Sussex which bore a very close resemblance to H. lineola. Mr. South 
specimens of Pevonea sponsana from Haslemere, also a long series from different 
localities varying in tint of ground colour, and extent of markings and made 
some observations on the named varieties of this species. Mr. R. Adkin a short 
series of Nepticula fulgens received from Mr. Vine of Brighton. Mr. Carrington an 
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example of a butterfly which had been sent to him for indentification and was stated 
to have been captured in England, the species being Syvicthus andromede. Mr. Billups 
Andvena nigro-enea and its internal parasite Stylops taken at Dulwich 1889 and on 
behalf of Mr. Bennett of Hastings a living series of Andrena clarkella and its rare 
parasite Nomada borealis taked from its nidus on the 6th of the month at Hastings. 
A communication was read from Mr. Strong relating to an immense swarm of moths 
at Williamstown about the end of October last.—H. W. Barrer, Hon. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of the members of the Lancashire and Cheshire Entomo- 
logical Society took place last evening in the class-room of the Free Public Library, 
Eiveqool the president (Mr. S. J. Capper, F°L.S.), occupied the chair: 
Mr. Capper was re-elected president; Mr. Willoughby Gardner was appointed 
vice-president; and Mr. F. N. Pierce, hon. secretary. The President, in the 
course of his address, (the thirteenth he has delivered to the society), referred with 
regret to the departure of Dr. J. W. Ellis, for many years hon. secretary to the 
society, to Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent ; and reviewed the year’s work and the entomo- 
logical events of the past season. For the lepidopterist the season had been but a 
very ordinary one. As regarded imagines, heath insects were unusally common, such 
as L. egon, A myrtilli, S. belgiaria, S. plumaria, G. obscurata, and B. cinctaria; whilst H. 
dipsacea, mostly fairly common, was a great rarity. The autumn wasremarkable for 
an unusual abundance of several insects, especially H. defoliavia, H. aurantaria, C. 
psittacata, and L. littorana. He understood several wonderful varieties of A. paphia 
were captured, and also several black L. sibylla, one of the latter being bred from 
larve taken by Mr. Charles Gulliver. They were indebted to Messrs. Curzon and 
Salvage for the work they had done during the past summer in collecting Lepidopterg 
in Ireland and North Wales. Amongst the insects added to their list was Retinia 
posticana, Zett, which Messrs. Warren and Salvage had proved to be a new species, 
Also the true species R. duplana had been taken, and Mr. Salvage wrote that he had 
the pleasure of setting the only four British specimens known, which were taken at 
Forres. The season had been remarkable for the capture of C. edusa; indeed it 
might again be called an edusa year, as it was recorded from the Isle of Wight to 
Aberdeenshire. Whilst, however, this insect had been remarkable for its presence 
D. galii had been so for its absence. But little had been contributed to their special 
literature during the past year. Their vice-president, Mr. F. N. Pierce, was still 
pursuing his investigations respecting the genital armature of Lepidoptera as an aid to 
classification, and their librarian, Mr. C. H. Walker was also actively engaged in a 
structural and functional investigation into the heads of insects and the appendages 
therewith connected, and he believed he was about to treat the subject in as complete 
a manner as possible with illustrations from his own pencil. The president then 
gave details of what had been observed and done in economic Entomology during the 
past year, and said that Ephestia kuhniella which had been recently introduced to the 
British fauna, had now appeared in some large flour mills in Ontario, Canada. A 


vote of thanks to the president concluded the meeting. 
EN ere iGE LON. SEC, 


* 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Prionus Coriarius.—On 31st July last, Mr. Herbert Ashby took 
at Pinchurst Basset, Southampton, a male specimen of Prionus 
coriavitus flying in the dusk, and on 5th August, he also took a fine 
female crawling in a gravel pit, about a mile from Basset. This speci- 
weighed one-tenth of an ounce, and measured from base of mandibles 
to end of elytra, 14 inches. Both specimens are in my collection. 
On 28th July, 1870, I took a fine male of the same species on an 
accacia tree at Bruce Grove, Tottenham.—R. Brcx, Burnside, South- 
ampton, 4th January, 1890. 


Coiias Epusa at HarroGaTEe.—On the 5th of September last, I 
captured two male specimens of Colas Edusa, on the Railway Embank- 
ment, near here, and singular to relate, I caught them both flying with 
one sweep of the net. These were all that were seen that day, but 
son took a female at the same place four days later. The insect was 
very abundant in the Edusa year 1877, near here.—Ben. BLAypDES 
TuHompson, Harrogate, Jan. 8th, 1890. 


INSECTS AT SuGAR AT DeERBy.—In September I tried sugaring 
several times, but did not take anything of note, the best being X. 
gilvago, two; X. feryvinginea, common; X. cevago, two; O. lota, several; 
H. proteus, four; M. oxyacanthe, several, including two or three nice 
varieties.—G. PuLLEN, Free Library, Derby. 


Curious Visirors AT SuGAR.—I was surprised on two occasions 
last autumn to see a mouse busily engaged eating the sugar, and this 
recalled to my mind, that a few years ago, I saw Pterostichus striola 
dragging down a moth which it had captured at the sugar, and which 
struggled violently, but unsuccessfully to escape.—G. Putten, Derby. 


RETARDED EMERGENCE.—I believe a lst of those species that have 
been known to lie more than one winter without emerging has never 
been compiled. It is probable also that many species have done so 
without being recorded. I propose to compile a list from the records 
that have appeared from time to time in the magazines, but will be 
obliged if any correspondents will enable me to supplement it by giving 
me the names of all that they have known to remain in pupa beyond 
the normal period. It would be as well at the same time to include 
the autumnal emergences of species that ought to have lain over the 
winter, generally recorded erroneously as double broods. Will cor- 
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respondents please include all they know, whether recorded or not, 
that we may see whether some are more prone than others to remain 


for a protracted period in pupa.—Joun E. Rosson, Hartlepool. 


HESPERIA LINEOLA, A BritisH BuTrerFLy—I have often com- 
mented in these pages on the scant attention bestowed by collec- 
tors upon the Butterflies. A little while ago the Rev. O. P. 
Cambridge announced the capture of Lycena argesias in Dorset- 
shire; now Mr. F. W. Hawes records the discovery of Hesperia 
Jineola. Both species have since been found in other collections, 
having been passed over without notice, from their great resemblance 
to another species—Lycena alexis, in the one case; Hesperia linea in 
the other. The differences between linea and lineola are but slight. 
The antenna of lineola is black above, yellow beneath, with a black 
tip ; in linea the yellow beneath extends to the tip; the black streak 
on the forewings of the male is rather curved in linea; in lineola it is 
quite straight, shorter, more slender and sometimes wanting. On the 
underside of the hind wing there is a fulvous streak on the inner mar- 
gin of Jinea that is wanting in Jineola. The under side of the forewing 
of lineola has also the basal half of the inner margin black, in Jznea it 
is fulvous. The range of lineola is more extended than that of linea, 
and there appears no reason why it should not be found in many parts 
of Britain, but it is evidently not nearly so common. Both species fly 
in July, perhaps /inea is out a little sooner, and flies a little later than 
lineola.—JOHN E. Rosson, Hartlepool. | 

EMMELESIA AFFINITATA, VAR. Russata.—Mr. Gregson’s note on 
E. alchemillata var. vussata is most interesting and helps to prove what 
I have long maintained that parallel varieties are to be found in all 
closely allied species. I have a specimen of E. affinitata in my col- 
lection with the ground colour reddish-brown. The specimen was 
taken in Chattenden Woods, near Strood, Kent, by Mr. J. Ovenden, 
in 1883. The species is rare there, and an odd specimen only is 
occasionally captured.—]. W. Turr, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe 
Park, S.E. 


GOSSIPING NOTES ON BRITISH COLEOPTERA, 
By G. A. LEwcock. 


Cicindela geymanica, L..—Mr. C. W. Dale, Glanvilles Wootton, Sher- 
borne, kindly sends the following additional particulars concerning 
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this species :—‘ C. geymanica occurs, and has occurred for years, in 
‘‘spots in the centre of the Isle of Wight, Dorset, and East Devon. 
‘“It does not fly in the sun, but runs quickly amongst weeds in wet 
‘‘ situations, not dry. Its habits differ from the rest of the genera.”’ 

The same gentleman also says:—‘‘ Mr. Lewcock omits sylvicula, 
‘‘figured by Curtis. It is a variety of campestris, somewhat between 
“it and funebrts.” It did not occur to me that it would be of any 
importance to mention this variety, as many differences in colour and 
markings are observable in long series of the insect ; one specimen in 
my possession, taken at Farnham, has scarcely any white marking 
on it. Canon Fowler also mentions that ‘‘in the Isle of Wight there 
is a dark dirty-green variety, which is common in April.” 

I should be very glad of further notes from any coleopterist which 
give personal experience of beetles, as with the limited time at my 
disposal it will be impossible for me to hunt up all the records that 
concern the British species and their varieties; therefore items of 
interest such as those now supplied by Mr. Dale are especially 
welcome. 


V.—CARABID#. 
NOTIOPHILUS—LEISTUS. 

NoriopHitus.—The Greek derivatives of this word signi y ‘loving 
dampness.”” Dr. D. Sharp places the genus immediately after the 
Cicindelide in both editions of his Catalogue; while Canon Fowler 
and Rev. A. Matthews insert it after Loricera in their Catalogue of 
1883; but in Coleoptera of the British Isles, 1887, it is placed next to 
Calosoma. I have followed Dr. Sharp's arrangement, as being more 
convenient to myself to do so. Quot homines, tot sententia. Five 
species are comprised in this genus by Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, 1861 ; 
six by Dr. Sharp and Canon Fowler; although in 1883 Canon Fowler 
enumerates five only, making 4-punctatus a variety of biguttatus. 

N. aquaticus, L.—Not an uncommon insect in the South of England. 
I have taken it at Esher, Farnham, and Tottenham; Mr. E. A. 
Newbery, London, has captured it at Coombe Wood, Wimbledon 
Common, and Deal; Mr. W. H. Bennett of Hastings records it as 
rare in his district : he has found it in a sand pit at Fairlight. Mr. 
W. E. Sharp finds ‘‘ this species in elevated localities, and often of 
‘¢the dark blue or black inky variety. I do not think that in low- 
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‘‘Jand localities this melanic form is so common. Its name infers a 
“wet locality, but I have found it on dry moors, far removed from 
‘** water; it is also found in hollows on the coast sandhills’ (Cheshire). 
Mr. Gillo has never ‘detected it in the Bath district, but found it 
“sparingly at Clevedon and Burnham. I have never observed that 
‘the species of this genus are partial to wet or damp localities, as 
‘the names seem to imply.” Dr. Ellis says ‘‘common on the sand- 
* hills and in heathy places.” Taken by Mr. Wilding on Wallasey 
sandhills and at Llangollen. Mr. Robson also finds it at Hartlepool. 

N. palustyis.—Rather shorter than the preceding species, with 
sides of thorax more rounded in front and contracted behind. I have 
found it fairly common at Tottenham and elsewhere. Mr. Wilding 
takes it at Wallasey and Llangollen; Mr. Newbery, at Coombe, Deal, 
and Wimbledon; Mr. Bennett, ‘‘running on pathways etc., and 
‘generally common in Hastings district.” Mr. W. E. Sharp has 
‘*found this a commoner species than aquaticus, but also in elevated 
‘situations ; very plentiful in Flintshire mountains, also at Thurstas- 
‘ton and Helsly in Cheshire.” In Bath district, ‘‘ N. palustvis seems 
“‘more partial to fields” (R. Gillo). 

N. biguttatus, Fab.—Probab'y the commonest beetle in England, 
and not confined to moist situ.tions; occurs in gardens, fields, etc., 
and runs quickly in the sunshine. Reported by all correspondents as 
very common—Bath, Hastings, Liverpool, Farnham (Surrey), Chat- 
ham, Croydon, etc. ‘‘Seems to have been specially abundant this 
year, 1887 (W. EE. Sharp, Chester). 

N. quadvipuactatus, De}.—Called 4-guttatus in Coleoptera of British 
Islands. 1 received my specimens from Mr. West (Greenwich), who 
informs me that the ‘‘ pores”’ vary in position. It is a moot point as 
to whether this form is entitled to specific rank, as biguttatus ‘\some- 
times occurs with one impression on one side and two on the other, 
“which led Mr. Crotch to suggest what is now pretty generally 
‘believed, that 4-puictatus is simply an accidental form of biguttatus”’ 
(Dr. Ellis). ‘Seems to bea variety of biguttatus rather than a distinct 
“species ’(W. E. Sharp). ‘‘ Occurs rarely on banks of reservoir at 
** Ecclesbourne, and in rubbish and at roots of grass at Fairlight ”’ 
(\W. H. Bennett). A specimen taken by Mr. Gillo (Bath) “‘has two 
‘* distinct impressions on one elytron and only one on the other.” 

My friend Mr. West, who takes a great interest in this genus, 
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writes me that he has ‘‘examined a long series of N. biguttatus and 
‘““4-punctatus and finds specimens with three, four, and five 
‘‘punctures, and that the position of these varies in each instance. 
‘The first punctures are constant, and are separated from base of 
‘elytra by about one line in distance. The lower punctures not only 
‘‘vary in their distance from the basal punctures, but are often un- 
‘‘equidistant.” To demonstrate this variation he has kindly sent 
particulars respecting the series in his collection, which I have 
described as under :— | 


No. 1. Two punctures on each elytron ; the hinder ones equidistant, and separated 
from basal punctures by one line. 

No. 2. Similar to No. 1, but hinder punctures only half-a-line distant. 

No, 3. Punctures irregular. Hinder puncture on right elytron about one-line dis- 
tant from basal puncture; on left elytron the distance between punctures 
is one-third of a line only. : 

No. 4. Similar to No. 3, but the distance between punctures is reversed—that is, 
right elytron one-third and left one line distant. 


No. 5. Right elytron with two punctures; left has but one puncture. 

No. 6. Right elytron, one puncture ; left, two punctures. 

No. 7. Right elytron, two punctures, close together ; left, one puncture. 

No. 8 Right elytron, two punctures close together ; left, two punctures, the hinder 


one being a line distant. 
No. g. Five punctures. Right, elytron, two punctures close together; left, two 
punctures very close, and a third one about half-a-line distant from second. 
No. to. Five punctures. Right elytron, three punctures equidistant; left, two 
punctures, distant one line. 


Mr. West has taken ‘‘a number of this species in company with 
““N, palustvis, and occasionally with N. biguttatus, and could pick it 
‘out at a glance, as it is a much neater insect than either of the 
latver.« 

N. substviatus, WWat.—In recording this as a new species in Annual, 
1859, Mr. Janson says :—‘“ Distinguished from N. biguttatus, F.,...by 
‘‘the parallel frontal sulci, the fine striae on the posterior part of the 
‘“head immediately behind the eyes; by the longer, narrower, and 
‘‘more parallel elytra; by the interstices between the suture and the 
‘‘ first, and between the second and third striz, being finely shagreened, 
‘‘imparting an opaqueness to those parts, which contrasts strongly 
“‘with the broad glabrous space between the first and second striz ; 
“« the sculpture throughout is much finer, and the colour invariably 
‘‘more brassy, than in biguttatus.’” In the same book Mr. Janson 
further observes that ‘“N. substriatus appears to be very generally 
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‘‘ distributed throughout the southern portion of our island; I have 
‘“‘“met with it in single specimens at various points of the London 
‘‘ district, more frequently in the vicinity of Croydon than elsewhere.” 
It is taken also at the latter locality by Mr. W. Chaney. ‘‘ Commoner 
“in the London district than biguttatus, with which it is probably 
‘“confounded by many inexperienced coleopterists’” (E. A. Newbery). 
«Seems more partial to fields” (R. Gillo, Bath). ‘At roots of grass 
‘‘round tree trunks, Hastings, Fairlight, Guestling” (W. H. Bennett). 
‘‘ Rather rare in Chester district. I have taken it at Burton among 
‘dead leaves, and at Thurstaston. It appears to be ofa more solitary 
“habit than its congeners” (W. E. Sharp). ‘Occasionally found at 
Wallasey and Crosby” (R. Wilding). ‘Mr. Chappell tells me that 
“he has taken it freely under seaweed below Leasowe Embankment, 
in April” (Dr. Ellis, Liverpool Coleoptera). 

N. vufipes, Curt.—Very distinct from the previous species, the legs 
and antenne being entirely red. Generally considered a rather scarce 
insect. It has been recently recorded by Mr. J. G. Walker (Entomo- 
logis?s Monthly Magazine) as occurring at Cobham Park, Kent, in 
‘‘dead boughs, sticks, and logs, lying on the ground among leaves 
“(especially when they had a fungoid growth about them.” Also 
taken by Mr. Chaney at Darenth Wood, and-at West Wickham in 
1889. Two captured by Mr. Newbery at Wimbledon Park, and also 
taken by him at Brockenhurst. ‘‘ Occurs exclusively round trees, and 
is extremely local in Hastings district” (W. H. Bennett). 

ExapHrus, Fabr.—The term Elaphrus is of Greek origin, mean- 
ing swift or nimble, and is particularly applicable to this genus. 
Four species inhabit the British Isles; two of which are fairly 
common, and should be found running on the muddy margins 
of ponds during sunshine, early in spring and almost through the 
entire summer months. Being very fast runners, when once seen 
they should be caught. A friend of mine, on being shown E. cupreus 
in its habitat, compared it toa ‘‘streak of greased lightning.” 

E. viparius, L.—I have found this beetle on the sandy banks of 
ponds at Loughton; at which place it has also been taken by Mr. 
Newbery, and at Wimbledon Common; Mr. W. Chaney has captured 


it at Forest Hill. Dr. Ellis (Liverpool) says :—‘‘ Very abundant in 
damp places among the Wallasey sandhills.” ‘‘ Crosby sandhills”’ 
(emecson)- “Banks of reservoir, Mastings” (W. Hi. Bennett). 


“Under rejectamenta” (R. Wilding). ‘‘I collected for years without 
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‘seeing an Elaphrus alive; at last, in the month of May, at Burnham, 
“noticed one running’ on’ the mud at the miareim ola pond. dhnese 
‘nearly resembled the sandy mud in colour, that I only detected it by 
‘its moving away. I think the highly-polished space on the elytra is 
‘‘a source of safety to them, as their glittering brightness dazzles and 
‘‘confuses the vision of their pursuers. I have myself found this to be 
“the case when endeavouring to catch these locomotive gems’ 
Gx: Gullo; sarin): 

E. cupreus, Duft.—Occurs at the Black Pond, Esher; Richmond 
Park (H. Cripps); Wimbledon (Newbery); Wallasey (Wilding) ; 
‘from margin of a pond between Thurstaston and Caldy, by Mr. A. 
“H. May” (Dr. Ellis); ‘‘edges of ponds and marshy places, Guest- 
‘ling, Ore, Sheire, Surrey ’ (W. H. Bennett); ‘at Burnham@ltound 
‘but ome specimen a (ix. Gillo) 

E. uliginosus, F.—Has been recorded from Croydon and Coombe 
Wood, Surrey. The only correspondent who has reported it to me is 
Mr. |. Keys (elymouth), and he takes) it, = running someon, 
South Brent.” 

E. lapponicus, Gyll.—Is found chiefly in Scotland. Mr. Newbery 
received his from Mr. H. Clarke, who obtained some few at Catlaw 
im 1674. 

BLeruHisa, Con.—We have one species of this genus, viz., multz- 
punctata. L. Ihave not a specimen of the insect. Mr. Newbery ob- 
tained his from the Rev. W. F. Johnson, Armagh, who seems to take 
it freely in Ireland. ‘‘One specimen from Crosby, with E. cupreius 
‘“‘(Gregson). Mr. Gregson informs me that he afterwards found it 
‘freely near Crosby (Wr. Ellis, Liverpool Coleoptera). 

Cycurus, Fabr.—The Greek for demi-god. Our only species is 
rostvatus, 1... which term signifies ‘‘beaked.” It is not a common 
insect, but is often found under leaves, rubbish, &c. I have found it 
in sandpits at Esher; Mr. Newbery, at Highgate, Coombe Wood, 
and Sunderland. Mr. W.E. Sharp says :—‘ Rather rare in Cheshire; 
‘“sometimes under stones and logs in woods; commoner in Wales.” 
‘Under cubbish and bark, Plymouth” (|... Keys). Uaderniood 
‘refuse at Crosby ; also at Hartford, Cheshire, under stones by the 
‘roadside’ (R. Wilding). ‘‘ Of very occasional occurrence in widely 
‘“‘ separated localities. Mr. Gregson records it as common in woods ”’ 
(Dr. Ellis, Liverpool Coleoptera). Taken in several localities by Mr. 
Gillo ‘about Bath, in the Dene Forest, and Bournemouth, but only 
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“singly. On more than one occasion | have heard this beetle make a 
‘loud noise by rubbing the abdomen against the elytra. It is a most 
‘‘interesting insect, not only in the structure of the mouth organs, 
‘which are remarkable, but also on account of the large spoon-shaped 
“maxillary palpi of the male.” ‘Occurs at Guestling, Sheire, 
(Surrey), in sandpits ; in moss at Fairlight, rarely’ (W. H. Bennett). 

Carasus, L.—Latinised form of a Greek word signifying ‘“ beetle.” 
In this genus, with the exception of C. gvanulatus, the wings have not 
only become abortive, but the elytra are soldered together. The 
beetles are mostly nocturnal in their habits. The oblique groove and 
bristles on the inside of the anterior tibiz, which are used in cleaning 
the antenne, form interesting features in the Carabide. Dr. Sharp 
includes twelve species in the first edition of his Catalogue, and but 
ten in the second edition. Messrs. Matthews and Fowler enumerated 
thirteen in their Catalogue of 1883. In Coleopteva of British Isles, 
1887, Canon Fowler includes twelve species as British. Of the thir- 
LectimC canccllatus 1s discarded by both Dr. Sharp and: Canon 
Fowler. C. auratus is certainly imported with vegetable produce 


_ from the Continent, and often found in the London markets, but I 


believe has, no other claim to rank as British. The single speci- 
men in my collection was picked up at Harwich, after the unlading 
of a continental boat, and is perhaps ‘‘ quite as much British as any 
other specimen” of this species. C. convexus appears to have very 
much less claim to be considered as a British insect, and is struck out 
of the list by Dr. Sharp. Canon Fowler (Coleoptera of British Isles) 
also says:—‘‘the best plan would be to strike the species pro- 
‘“‘visionally off the British lst.” The number of species in the genus 
is thus reduced to ten, which are as follows :— 

C. imtricatus, L.—This species, although undoubtedly British, is 
seldom taken. It seems to be confined to the south-west of England. 
Mr. Dawson, Annual, 1856, says :—‘‘ I have stated in my monograph 
‘that four or five specimens of this insect were captured by the Rev. 
‘“Mr. Hore, under the moss and lichens growing on the lower portion 
‘“‘of the trunks of trees at Bickleigh Vale. Mr. Hore has kindly 
‘‘furnished me with the following additional particulars...... They were 
‘found by the side of a road through a wood, leading from Fancy, on 
“the Tavistock Road, about five miles from Plymouth, to the river 
“in Bickleigh Vale. They were all captured in the Spring, March 
“and April, under the moss at the base of oaks, and were in no in- 
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‘stance more than a foot above the ground. These were taken more 
‘“‘than twenty years ago; and though Mr. H., has many times hunted 
‘the same locality since, he has never again found an example.” The 
Annual for 1857 contains the following :—‘‘ A solitary example has 
‘‘been captured by Mr. Hore, as late as September gth, 1856, in one 
‘‘of the woods near Plymouth.” 

C. nitens, L.—Probably the handsomest beetle of the genus. The 
latest record I have ofits capture, is by Mr. Gulliver at the New Forest, 
who last year offered me a few specimens. It appears to be an ex- 
ceedingly local insect, but was ‘‘formerly abundant in damp hollows in 
‘“‘the sandhills between Crosby and Southport. A Manchester collector 
‘“‘ took about seventy specimens in one day, many years since. It still, 
‘‘T believe, occurs on the mosses in May” (Dr. Ellis, Liverpool 
Coleoptera). 

C. clathratus, L.—My specimen is Irish, but the insect also occurs 
in North Britain. 

C. granulatus, L.—Said to be common, and generally distributed, 
but I have found it in singles only. The last specimen I received was 
in November or December, 1889, at a meeting of the City of London 
Entomological and Natural History Society, which had been obtained 
among rushes at Hackney marshes. I have taken it in several places 
near London. Mr. Newbery used to take it in gardens at Barnet, 
under bricks and flowerpots, also at Putney. Taken by Mr. W. 
Chaney (Woodside) at foot of willows. Mr. West (Greenwich), on one 
occasion, while exploring the bark of some willows at Catford, found 
the insect in great abundance, packed together very thickly, side by 
side; but since then he has not taken it so commonly. ‘‘ Generally 
‘distributed but not usually common. Mr. Smedley once took it freely, 
‘hibernating, at the foot of a well at Bidston” (Dr. Ellis, Liverpool 
Coleoptera). ‘‘Under cut turf, on the mosses of Lancashire, very 
“abundant ’ (R. Wilding). ‘‘ Very rare here; 1 have never met with 
“it in the district, although others have found it” (W. E. Sharp, 
Ledsham). ‘I have found C. granulatus once only; this may be 
‘attributed to my not knowing how to look for it” (R. Gillo, Bath). 

C. monilis, F.—Generally distributed, but so common as C. 
catenulatus in London district. Mr. C. G. Hall writes that it is an 
‘abundant species. at Dover.’ Mir. WE. Sharp saysi= =") dams 
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‘species is also rare; I have heard of none being taken here (Chester) 
‘¢ during the last few years.” 

Var. consitus, Panz.—Brought to me by Mr. Allbuary, from 
either Dover or Deal, in 1888. Mr. C. G. Hall says that this variety 
‘‘is the most frequent form at Dover. Being a nocturnal insect, it is 
‘‘generally found in a mutilated condition on the roadways in the 
“morning. It is also necrophagous in its habits, and dead animals 
‘‘are sure to attract thesexes. In company with the Necrophori and 
‘« Silphida, it will come to sugared posts used by Lepidopterists.” It 
may be as well to mention that variety ‘‘has the central raised line 
‘“more prominent than the lateral ones.” Likewise occurs at Deal. 

C. avvensis. Hbst.—I have not seen this insect alive, but Mr. 
Newbery has taken it in sandpits at the New Forest. ‘‘ Snowdon, 
“under stones ; also on the Llangollen Moors, in spring” (R. Wilding). 
‘“} have never taken it nearer than Llangollen, and there never at a 
“less elevation than 1,500 feet; but times it occurs at Wimbledon 
‘“Common and in the New Forest, the species must not be considered 
‘invariably a mountain one.” (Dr. Ellis, Liverpool Coleoptera). 

C. catenulatus, Scop.—Probably the commonest beetle of the genus 
in the London district, and frequently taken at sugar by lepidopterists. 
“Ts abundant in chalky hollows and cliffs in company with Pvistony- 
chus tervicola”’ (C. G. Hall, Dover). ‘‘ Abundant at Bath” (R. Gillo). 
‘‘Tolerably common in elevated situations, such as Bidston Hill; less 
‘common about NVest Derby and Crosby” (Dr. Ellis, Lzverpool 
@olcopicra). ‘Snowdon, Llangollen, Bidston, under heath” (R. 
Wilding). ‘‘ Ratner a common insect, especially in our heathy up- 
*‘Jand districts ; very plentiful on the Welsh moors and mountains, 
‘where it can be taken hybernating under stones, &c.” (W. E. Sharp, 
Ledsham). 

C. nemovalis, Muil—Hardly so common as the preceding species 
in the London district, but fairly numerous, although many are crip- 
pled when found. ‘‘ Under dead leaves, in parks, gardens, &c.: gen- 
‘erally distributed” (R. Wilding). ‘‘ Occurs commonly at Dover, 
ee. (CG. tall). “Occurs only sparingly under stones in culti- 
‘“‘vated ground and fields” (R. Gillo, Bath). ‘‘ Common in woods in 
‘“‘ Lancashire ; but is singularly rare on this side of the Mersey. This 
‘seems, like C. violaceus, to be a species of very erratic appearance ”’ 
(W. E. Sharp, Ledsham). 

C. glabratus, Pk.—Not reported by any correspondent. Some 
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specimens however, were captured a short time since on Glen Sloggan, 
Braemar, by Mr. W. H. Tugwell, and are now in the collection of 
Mr. West (Greenwich). 

C. violaceus, L.—Is frequently brought to me at meetings of City 
of London Entomological and Natural History Society; but is not 
so common as C. catenulatus or C. nemoralis. ‘‘ It varies very much in 
‘shape, some being much narrower and more graceful looking than 
‘others. Common under stones in fields”’ (R. Gillo, Bath). ‘ Gen- 
‘‘erally distributed, under dead leaves in parks, gardens, &c.” (R. 
Wilding, Liverpool). ‘Is very plentiful in some years and at other 
‘‘times quite the reverse in the Chester district. I have hardly seen 
‘a single specimen this year’ (W. ©. Sharp, Ledsham), << @cenns 
‘‘commonly, roaming about or under dung, carrion, &c,” (C. G. Hall, 
Dover). 

Var. exasperatus, Duft.—A specimen of this variety was recently 
found by Mr. Robert Gillo (Bath). I subjoin his account of its cap- 
ture :—‘‘On my way home one night, not more than two hundred 
‘‘yards from my house, I saw a black object running on the path near 
‘‘a gaslamp. I immediately felt in my pocket for a box or bottle. 
‘“ But although I make a practice of always carrying something of the 
‘kind, on this occasion | had neither. However, I was not going to 
‘“‘loose the beetle, so I carried it home in my hand. It proved to be 
‘‘a very typical specimen of the variety exaspevatus. Since then, I have 
‘‘found others in the same locality, in a similar way, which are also 
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NOTES ON A FEW INDIAN GAME BIRDS. 


By 18, 18, IPSCO UIC i0s,, 
(Continued from p. 18.) 


Wish Glee ION IDIUMIN | 1310 SiUAIRID: 


EUPODOTIS EDWARDSI, GRAY. 


This is a very large bird, the dimensions of the male being accord- 
ing to Dr. Jerdon as follows :—length 44 to 5 feet : extent 8 feet : wing 
30 inches: tail 13: bill at front 2: tarsus 84: weight 26 to 28 lbs. 
A fully grown adult male stands very high, above four feet. The male 
has the top of the head and crest black: the face and the who'e neck 
as also the under parts and thigh coverts white; the back, upper 
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plumage and tail, pale olive brown; and the wings black and grey 
with white tips, The female is considerably smaller than the male 
and has the white of the neck more or less mottled with olive brown. 
The young males resemble the females in colour. 

This Bustard is found throughout a considerable part of India, but 
it is nowhere very plentiful, and it is saidto be growing yearly more 
scarce. It is most common in the west and is unknown in Bengal or 
Behar, or on the Malabar Coast. It is scarce in Gujerat and I am 
somewhat lucky in having seen five. These I sawnear Liah Tori, a 
village a few miles from Viramgam which is on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central Indian Railway. I was riding along on my camel 
through a cotton field, when two great birds got up almost under the 
camel’s feet, and after flying 150 yards or so settled down again in the 
cotton, their long white necks and the greater part of their bodies 
showing above the plants. I did not know at the time what they 
were, and when | afterwards found out I received something of a 
shock. I had always pictured the Bustard to myself as one of the 
handsomest of birds, and one that ran with great speed and graceful- 
ness, and now I discovered what I ought to have known before, namely, 
that Bustards are no runners. _I found moreover that this species of 
Bustard was somewhat clumsy in form, and was to my mind plain in 
colour, the white neck, though characterized by Dr. Jerdon as ‘ mag- 
nificent,’ being in reality by no means becoming. I did not altogether 
believe my shikari when he told me these birds were game birds, so 
we did not secure any, though I am pretty sure we might have done 
so with a little trouble, as the ground was well adapted for a drive. 
As it was, as soon as I saw they had settled, I got off my camel, took 
my gun and went after them. I started to walk as though I meant to 
walk past them, just in the same manner as one approaches plover or 
sandgrouse, but as they squatted almost as soon as I started, I felt 
sure I should get a shot, and made straight towards them. It was 
most curious to see how completely they disappeared into the cotton 
plants, and what was still more strange, they must have managed to 
move along in a crouching attitude, for when I arrived at about 40 
yards from the place where they disappeared, and made quite sure of a 
. shot they suddenly rose about 30 yards further off than I expected 
them, and settled again about 250 yards further on. I thought I must 
have made a mistake about the place where they had squatted but 
when a second attempt to approach them had resulted in precisely the 
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same thing happening, | felt certain they must manage to move with- 
out showing themselves. The third time they pitched in an open 
place and afterwards flew right away. The other three Bustards got 
up in front of my shikari and also flew right away. 

The Indian Bustard is a very different shaped bird to the European 
Bustard, O tarda, Linneus, which has shorter limbs, and a shorter 
bill, and is altogether more turkey-like in form. In habits the two 
species would appear to be very similar, except that the Indian Bus- 
tard frequents somewhat more bushy country, A writer in the Sport- 
ing Review expresses his belief that the Indian species is uever found 
in any district that is not characterized by hills as well as plains, and 
if that is so it would, perhaps, account for its being more common in 
Rajputana and the Southern Mahratta country than in Gujerat. 

A writer in the Bengal Sporting Magazine states that he has 
known the Bustard ridden down, and that after two or three flights it 
gets so exhausted that it will allow itself to be captured, but Dr. Jer- 
don expresses an opinion that it would tire ont the best horse and rider 
before giving in. 

(to be continued ). 


ON THE FPROBABLE ORIGIN OF DEILEPEME™ 
GAIL JUL, 
BY W. H. TUGWELL, F.E.S. 

My friend Mr. C. A. Briggs in the January number of the ‘“‘ Young 
Naturalist” pp. 2-4 seems to think that he has found a weak spot in 
my argument on the probable origin of the 1888 imagines of D. galu, 
‘““by the date of their capture.’ Lo my mind the date of capture 
affords no reliable proof as to what time a supposed immigrant like 
D. galit may have appeared at any given place. Its noctural habit 
and rapid flight, make its detection and capture extremely difficult, 
and the chances of its not being observed at all, very great indeed. 
The capture on a certain date of course proves its presence, by that 
date, but in no way certifies that it may not have reached that locality 
many days before it was absolutely captured. In many places the 
larve were found in some numbers, where no imagines had been seen 
at alle. g. no moths were captured at Wallasey in 1888, still they 
were there beyond dispute. ‘‘ With the larve it is very different, they 
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are pretty sure to be detected if present at any worked locality, because 
they feed in exposed places, in full blaze of the sun.” 

Now I think I can offer very good proof that the imagines of D. 
galit were at Deal and St. Margaret’s Bay, probably days before Mr. 
F. Oswald took his first moth flying at the flowers of Echium vulgare. 
Mr. J. I. Williams wrote me ‘‘ together” (7.c.) Mr. Oswald and himself, 
‘we took 18 or 20 specimens, but most of them fassé, and all but one, 
females, that I took.” My friend Mr. Williams called on me about 
the 26th August to try to arrange a trip into Suffolk. When I told 
him, I was going to Deal on the 29th and hoped to get D. gali larve, 
he said I should be two or three weeks too soon, as his ova, had only 
quite recently hatched and that it would be useless to search for them 
whilst so small. But as a result I went to Deal on the 2gth of 
August and on the 30th Mr. G. T. Porritt and I found 3 small gali 
larve and on the 31st we took some larve very nearly full fed. Two 
days later on the Deal sand hills 1 took several quite full fed larva, 
proving beyond a doubt that the moths must have been in that 
locality some time before Messrs. Williams & Oswald had the good 
fortune to capture some of them. Mr. William’s larve were quite 
small when I had a good number in pupe!! This I think settles the 
point of date, as that may be purely accidental. But the marked 
difference of size of the caught imagines when compared with any or 
all the bred English examples remains a stumbling block to the ‘lying 
over’ theorists. Did any one ever know a Deilephila pupe to 
remain two yearsin pupa? I never did. I have had some species, 
two or three years in pupa, as Petasia nubeculosa, ctc., but I never 
had a Hawk Moth lie over, and I think it would be most unusual for 
them to do so. 

I have had measurement of caught and bred imagines sent me 
from all parts, and all agree that our English form, is a weakened and 
smaller insect than those caught specimens that preceed what we 
know as gali years. A few ofthese large Continental immigrants get 
caught, but very many more escape, deposit their ova and we find for 
one year, quite a lot of larve, but what of the second year: rarely. or 
never do we get two good galit seasons in succession! Yet mark you, they 
are remarkably free from parasites. 1 did not find one so attacked: 
but they fail to hold their ground here and the reason is not hard to 
see, itis the want of sunshine that weakens the larve and they get 
dwarfed, or fail entirely to produce moths, or else only infertile ones. 


Just as many introduced plants, can and do exist in England, but from 
the climate fail to produce seed. So too Deilephila galii fails to hold 
its place as a regular British resident and from climatic reasons oniy. 


6, Lewisham Road, Greenwich. 


REPORTS “OF? SOCIETIES 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

February 5th, 1893—The Right Hon. Lord Walsingham, M.A., F.R.S., President 
in the chair. 

Tee President announced that he had nomiuated Mr. J. W. Dunning, M.A., 
F.L.S., Captain H.-J: Elwes, F.US., and Mr. Hrederick DuCane) Godman; VITA: 
-F.R.S., Vice-Presidents for the Session 1890—1891. 

Mr. B. A. Bristow, of Champion Hill, S.E.; Mr. J. E. Eastwood, of Whitley, 
Surrey; Mr. Albert B. Farn, of Stone, Greenhithe, Kent ; and Mr. O. Goldthwaite, 
of Leyton, Essex, were elected Fellows; and Mr. R. S. Standen was admitted into 
the Society. 

Mr. F. D. Godman exhibited a specimen of Papilio thoas, from Alamos, in the 
State of Genora, Mexico, showing an aberration in the left hind wing. Mr. R. Trimen 
remarked that butterflies of the genus Papilio were seldom liable to variation. 

Mr. Charles G. Barrett exhibited a series of specimens of Phycts subornatella, Dup., 
from Pembroke. the east and west of Ireland, the Isle of Man, and Perthshire ; and 
a series of Phycis adornatella, Tr., from Box Hill, Folkestone, Norfolk, and Reading ; 
also a number of forms intermediate between the above, taken in the Isle of Portland 
by Mr. N. M. Richardson. He said that these forms proved the identity of the two 
Supposed species, which he believed were both referable to P. dilutella, Hb. He also 
exhibited specimens of Hesperia lineola, and a pale variety of it taken in Cambridge- 
shire by Mr. H. W. Vivian: specimens of Epischnia bankesiella, a recently-described 
species, taken by Mr. N. M. Richardson in Portland; and a specimen of Retinia 
margarotana, H.-S., a species new to Britain, discovered in Mr. Hodgkinson’s collec- 
tion amongst a number of Retinia pinivorana which had been collected in Scotland. 

Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher showed a series of Gelechia fumatella from sandhills in 
Hayling Island and near Littlehampton, and, for comparison, a series G. distinctella, 
from the same place. He also showed a few bred specimens of G. terrella, and a series 
of preserved larve. He stated that on the downs the larve live in the middle of the 
tufts of such grasses as Festuca ovina and allied species, and that on sand-hills where 
herbage is more sparse, they make silken galleries under stones, and sally forth to eat 
blades of grass growing near their homes. 

Mr. H. Goss read a communication from Dr. Clemow, of Cronstadt, St. Peters- 
burg, on the subject of the coincidence of vast flights and blights of insects during the 
years 1757, 1763, 1782, 1783, 1836 and 1847, and the epidemic of influenza, During 
the year 1889 no unusual activity in the insect world has been recorded. Mr. H. T. 
Stainton and Mr. M’Lachlan made some remarks on the subject, the purport of which 
was that there was no connection between epidemics and the occurrence of swarms 
of insects. 
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Mr. G. A. J. Rothney communicated ‘‘ Notes on Flowers avoided by Bees.’ It 
appeared, according to the author’s observations, made in India, that dahlias were 
exceptionally attractive, but that the passion-flower was only resorted to by a few 
species of Zylocopa; and that, with one exception, he had never seen any insects feed- 
ing on the flowers of the oleander. Mr. Slater, Colonel Swinhoe, Mr. Trimen, Lord 
Walsingham, and Mr. M’Lachlan took part in the discussion which ensued. 

Dr. D. Sharp read a paper entitled ‘‘On the structure of the Terminal Segment in 
some male Hemiptera.”’ 

Colonel Swinhoe read a paper entitled ‘‘On the Moths of Burma,” This paper 
contained descriptions of several new genera and 107 new species. 

Dr. F. A. Dixey read a paper entitled ‘‘On the Phylogenetic Significance of the 
wing-markings in certain genera of the Nymphalide.” A long discussion ensued, in 
which Lord Walsingham, Mr. Jenner Weir, Capt. Elwes, Mr. Trimen and others took 
part —H. GOSS, How. Sec. 


CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


February 6th, 1890—J. A. Clark, Esq., President, in the chair. Messrs. A. Quail, 
J. A. Simes, and W. Cook were elected members. 

Mr. Raine exhibited specimens of preserved Larve, including a fine variety of P. 
Bucephala. Mr. Bryant preserved larve and pupz of A. iris, P.machaon, L. sibyll. 
and N. lucina. Mr. Whittle, a specimen of S. janiva, having the left wind wing 
nearly bleached. Mr, Clark. 24 species of Tineina; also currant stems showing the 
ravages of S. tipuliformis. Mr. Tutt exhibited some well-executed mounted photo- 
graphs of a number of varieties of A. caja and villica, A. menthastri and lubricepeda, 
and Abraxas grossulaviata The extent of variation was of a much wider range than 
either he or the members had ever seen in English collections, some of the forms 
being of very extraordinary character. He likewise remarked on the recent discovery 
of H. lineola in our collections, and. speaking of an exhibit of Lycenz, by Mr. Gold- 
thwaite, also drew attention to the similarity of these and other continental species 
to the common British lepidoptera, and considered that as the climate, geology, and 
latitude were nearly identical, other species also might have been overlooked. Mr, 
Lewcotk reported on the Coleoptera of 1889. The following members also exhibited : 
Mr. Cripps, Coleoptera from Plymouth; Mr, Heasler, Coleoptera from Peckham; 
Mr. Bellamy: several aquatic and other species from various localities; Mr. Milton, 
Trichius fasciatus and Carabus nitens, received from Mr. Piffard. The ‘same member 
also exhibited flowering heads of Coltsfoot which had recently been gathered, and 
gave dates (ranging from Jan. 8th to Jan. 22nd), on which he had seen the flowers 
during the past four years; the time of flowering as given by Sowerby and other 
botanical authorities being March and April. Mr. Bellamy noted the early appear- 
ance of Phigalia pilosaria. Mr. J. A. Clark presented 24 species of Tineina to the 
Society, 33 of which were new to the collection. 


G. A. LEwcocx ) Joint 
E. Hanes jE alone Secs; 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The meeting of the above society was held on Monday, 1oth February, in the Free 
Library (the President), Mr. S.J. Capper, F.L.S jin the chai; Dry) Weabilis) or 
Stoke-on-Trent, for many years secretary of the society was unanimously elected an 
honorary member. 

Mr. E. Sharp read a paper, entitled—‘“ Contributions to the Local Coleopterous 
fauna,” in which he enumerated 8 species of beetles which had added to the local 
list since the publication of Dr. Ellis’s ‘‘ Coleoptera of the district.” 

The Secretary read a communication from Mr. Robert Newstead, of the Grosvenor 
Museum, Chester, in which he stated that he had added 7 new species of Coleoptera 
to the district of Chester mostly taken from Wasps nests. 

The Secretary made some remarks on the damage done by Lepidopterous larvze 
to Irish linen while bleaching. Mr. C. H. H. Walker drew attention to the large 
size of the silk-producing glands of certain larve, illustrating his remarks by a black- 
board diagram of the organ in situ, and also the Epiploon or fat gland, and he stated 
it to be his belief, that larvae during hybernation, or skin casting, were able to feed upon 
this fat, and so sustain life. 

The President showed some beautiful varieties of Spilosoma lubricepeda and 
menthasiv?. Mr. Geo. A. Harker, specimens of Hesperia lineola, a butterfly new to the 
British Isles, and pointed out the difference between it and the common skipper, H. 
linea. 


143, Smithdown lane, Liverpool. F. N. PIERCE, Hon. Sec. 


RE TINEA MARGARODTANA® T7S: 
A TORTRIX NEW TO BRITAIN. 
BY |) by HODE KINSON: 


A short time ago Messrs. C. G. Barrett and S. Webb paid mea 
visit, and looked through my collection. On coming to my series of 
Retinia pinivorana they called attention toa peculiar looking specimen 
that was evidently not pinivorana, but was unknown to both of them. 
1 afterwards sent it to Mr. Barrett, who, unable to make it out, went 
to the usual place for assistance Mr. H. T. Stainton, and learned that 
it was Retinia margarotana, H.S. a species new to Britain. I certainly 
did not take the specimen myself for it is not on the pins I use, and 
there is little doubt but it has been sent me with pinivorana from the 
West of Scotland. Yesterday when looking for another pinivorana to 
fillup the place where margarotana had been taken from, I found 
another very fine specimen of this new species among my duplicates. 
This specimen | took among Scotch fir, on the high moorland above 
Stoneyhurst, at the end of the first week in June, taking it for a fine 
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pinivorana. ‘The place where I took it is only a few yards from where 
I get Nemophora pilella, and it is a rough, trying, uphill journey from 
any station. 

Ashton-on-Ribble, 19th February, 1890. 


A NOTE ON MELANIC VARIATIONS OF LEPIDOPTERA, 
By CW DAE byes: 


In the February part of the Young Naturalist, Lord Walsingham, 
in referring to a paragraph in the Introduction to my History of our 
British Butterflies, writes—‘‘It has been frequently and conclusively 
proved by experience that dark surfaces do absorb and radiate heat 
more rapidly than light surfaces. The simple experiment of placing 
pieces of black or white paper, or cloth, on snow exposed to the sun, 
will show that the black melts the snow beneath it, and sinks into it, 
with more rapidity than the white.’’ Snow is white, but suppose for 
arguments sake, snow to be black, then we should probably find that 
white paper or cloth, would melt the snow beneath it, and sink 
into it with more rapidity than the black. I doubt if Lord Wal- 
singham would be prepared to carry his theory into practice by looking 
at an eclipse of the sun, through a white-washed instead of a smoked 
piece of glass. 

The pith of any argument is this—dark soils absorb a great deal of 
moisture, and in consequence cannot absorb so much heat as light soils 
which are dry. Insects as a rule are darker in wet seasons than in dry. 
Vegetations again is brighter, and shoots forth earlier in the spring 
time on dry soil than on wet. 

Northern species of Lepidoptera are not necessarily dark. In fact 
several of the Shetland forms are not so dark as those of the same 
species further south. I am referring especially to Chortobius typhon, 
Hepialus humuli, and Crymodes exulis. This I believe is due to a 
smaller rainfall. 

Lord Wolsingham also writes ‘‘ Mr. Dale points out that even in 
‘‘the South of England darker varieties occur in cold wet lands, than 
‘‘on light dry soils,” and adds, ‘“‘ Yes, and for the same reason, namely, 
‘‘the advantage they derive by rapid absorption of such limited heat as 
is available,’ I certainly cannot see the pith of his argument here. 
Does his Lordship wish to imply that there is less sunshine, and a less 
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amount of warm weather on the heaths of Surrey, than on the chalk- 
downs of Sussex. My opinion is that the nature of certain soils resists 
the absorption of heat, and that is what causes the darker varieties. 

Lord Walsingham goes on to say ‘‘“the underside of butterflies is 
‘often darker, but when at rest the under, not the upper side, is ex- 
‘posed and is the means of conveying to the body the necessary heat.” 
How can this be? In my experience butterflies rest, and close their 
wings in dark and cloudy weather. In hot and brilliant sunshine they 
are flying hither and thither, and when they do settle on a flower, they 
open and close their wings rapidly. 

The Geometride again tell against his arguments for they frequent 
shade rather than sunshine. We do not however differ about the re- 
sult, but the cause. 


Glanvilles Wootton, 
Feb. 4th, 18go. 


PIM OCOME RIS IN SiGIN iiss ele Za 
AN UNRECORDED BRITISH INSECT, 
By JOHN E. ROBSON. 


For nearly thirty years Lithocolletis insignitella has been recog- 
nised as a British insect. Having undertaken to prepare a list of the 
Lepidoptera of Durham and Northumberland, for the transactions of 
the Tyneside Naturalist’s Field Club, I desired to find the earliest 
record of its occurrence. To my great surprise I discovered that not 
only had there been no published account of it on its admission to our 
lists, but that there was not a single printed record that the insect had 
ever been met within Britain. In the Annual for 1862, p. 139, in 


’ 


‘‘Observations on British and Continental Tineina,” after a notice of 
the species having been found at Mombach, mining a leaf of Ononis 
spinosa, this note was added. 

‘“‘T believe Mr. Allis has British specimens of this insect ; its habit- 
‘ual food is clover.” 

A reference to the collection of Mr. Allis, now in York museum 
shewed that there are 13 specimens of the insect there, above a written 
name label, but no ticket to the specimens by which their history 
could be traced. Enquiry was then made for his diary, and eventually 
his brother in law Mr. Wm. Pumphrey, of Bath, found, not a diary, but 
catalogue of the collection. In this the 13 specimens are duly entered, 
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but no more than the mere record of their names. Further progress in 
this direction was therefore barred, and enquiry was resumed in re- 
ference to another old York collection, that of the late Mr. Cook, 
whose cabinet, now in the possession of his son, discloses 11 examples 
of the insects, carefully labelled John Sang, Darlington, 1878 In the 
diary of the late John Sang, I find the following entry :— 

“ July 28th, 1861, Castle Eden and Blackhalls. Blandina, Artax- 
erxes, Simulata, Annulatella, Instabiella, Sobrinata, Obscurata, Bipnnic- 
tavia, Incarnatana, Marmorella, Insignitella,, larve Dromedarins.” 

This entry it will be observed bears date prior to the issue of the 
Annual for 1862, the preface to which is dated 23rd December, 1861. 
These specimens therefore appear to be the first taken in this country. 
In confinement some of the imagines emerge in the Autumn, and if 
Mr. Sang found them as early as July, many of them might do so, for 
I have had them so emerge from mines collected late in September. 
It is quite possible therefore that the ‘‘ British specimens” believed to 
be Allis’ collections in December, 1861 were part of those found by 
Mr. Sang in the previous July. The date in Sang’s diary is a very 
early one. Subsequent dates are as follows :—August t1oth, 1862. 
October 18th, 1878. September 13th, 1880. 

Mr. Stainton who has taken much trouble to assist me in this in- 
vestigation, has sent me a a letter of Mr. Sang’s, dated July 3oth, 
1861, in which he enumerates most of the species above named as 
being taken ‘at Castle Eden a few days since,” but in which he 
makes no mention of insignitella. Mr. Sang was in the habit of 
making entries in his diary in pencil, and writing in ink afterwards. 
Mr. Stainton suggests ‘that in all probability Allis sent me a box of 
insects for determination. perhaps without any indication of the origin 
of the several specimens, and that I therein found some Litho. insig- 
mitella. When Allis got this information from me, he would probably 
impart to Sang and thus the latter would be able to fill in the name in 
his diary.” This seems an exceedingly probable explanation, and it 
would also explain how Mr. Stainton came to say “TI believe Mr. Allis 
has British specimens of this insect.” Mr. Stainton however has not 
found any letters from Allis in 1861. 

In Merrin’s ‘‘ Lepidopterist’s Calendar,” I find the image of L. 
insignitella recorded as occuring in June at ‘‘Castle Eden, Scarbro’, 
Windermere.’ In May it is entered as occuring at ‘‘ Castle Eden, 


&c.” Mr: Merrin is unable to give me any clue to his authority for 
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Scarbro’ and Windermere, nor have I been able to find any one who 
knows that it ever occurred at either place. Mr. Stainton has gone 
through a whole batch of letters from Mr. Wilkinson of Scarbro’ in 
1861, but there is no reference to this species in any of them. Mr. 
Hodgkinson writes me :—‘‘ It (nsignitella) has never been found in 
Westmoreland. The grand district, Witherslack is only 14 miles in- 
side the Lancashire boundary. Threlfall and I have worked it well, 
so have I the Windermere district.’”’ A few months before his death, 
Mr. Sang told me that he was not aware that imsignitella occurred in 
any other locality than in this neighbourhood. 

I have gone into this matter fully, because the difficulties I have 
found in the investigation will increase greatly as time rolls on, and it 
is not desirable that any species should stand on our lists without some 
record of its occurrence. Mr. Stainton says :—‘‘I wish all collectors 
would take to heart the moral of your tale, and indicate the wheve and 
the when and the by whom of all their specimens.” 

In conclusion I venture to claim for my departed friend, the late 
John Sang, that he was the first to take this species in Britain, and 
that the examples recorded on 28th July, 1861, were the earliest of his 
captures. 

I have to thank Mr. Stainton very much for the assistance he has 
rendered me, my thanks are also due to Mr. Samuel Walker of York 
for considerable help, and indeed every one to whom I have applied 
has been most kind and anxious to render any assistance in their 
power. , 

Hartlepool, 17th February, 1890. 


VANESSA lo IN FEBRUARY.-—As an instance of the unusual mildness 
of the season, I had a live specimen brought to me to-day of Vanessa 
Io (Peacock Butterfly). It was in tolerable condition, and was tound 
resting on the ground in a public street in the outskirts of the town. 
No doubt it must have hybernated near a bakehouse or some similar 
abnormal locality—B. KENprRiIckK, 33, Colborne street, Warrington. 
3rd February, 1890. 


Do ANY OF THE SPHINGIDA HyBERNATE ?—In ‘The Field” for 
January 11th of the present year, a specimen of D. /ivornica is reported 
as having been taken at Banbury, Oxfordshire, on November 24th. 
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In reporting the occurence, the correspondent says ‘‘some men have 
lately been engaged in clearing out the rain spouts and gutters - - - 
the moth might have been hybernating in one of them.’ In the absence of 
any editorial note to the paragraph, may I ask if any of the Sphingide 
are known to hybernate ?—C. E. Stott, Bolton-le-moors. 


Since the above was written the correspondent of The Field cor- 
rects his former communication, the insect in question being C. celerio, 
but this does not affect my query.—C.E.S. 


BREEDING THE BLACK VARIETY OF A. BETULARIA.—When out 
collecting Lepidoptera, I took a male A. betulavia var. Doubledayaria 
paired with a female of the ordinary type, which I boxed and obtained 
a nice batch of eggs, these in due time produced larve, and last sea- 
son I bred from them 32 black speeimens, the rest being of the usual 
colour.—G. PuL_en, Derby. 


EARLY APPEARANCE OF PHIGALIA PILosARIA.—A fine example of 
P, pilosaria was taken at Shipley Glen, near Bradford, by Mr. H. T. 
Soppitt, on the 6th January, probably the earliest record of this species 
for this district. 


H. progemmaria was taken here by Mr. T. Moxon, on the 25th 
inst.—J. W. CarTER, Manningham, Bradford. Jany. 30th, 1890. 


PHIGALIA PILosarid ASSEMBLING.—On the evening of Friday, the 
31st January, I went out totake a few H. progemmaria, which is a very 
variable insect hereabouts. I had no very sanguine expectations, but 
I took a man with me to carry the lantern, and we hada net each. I 
took the direction of a large oak wood, and by the time we reached the 
wood, my chip boxes (about 25) were nearly full of progemmaria and 
yupicapraria. We saw next to nothing in the wood, but on returning 
home, down a very narrow lane, with a hedge on both sides, we were 
startled by the sudden appearance of P. pilosaria on the wing in 
great numbers. They literally swarmed round a holly bush, which 
formed a part of the hedge, and they seemed to go in and out of a 
thin place near the ground. They resembled a swarm of Bees going 
in and out of a hive on a sunny day, of course the nets came into re- 
quisition, and we had 3 or 4 insects in them at once. The phenomenon 
suddenly ceased, and we stood for five minutes or more, waiting when, 
they re-appeared as numerous as before. My impression was that 
there was a female, or possibly more than one, in the holly bush, but 
a careful scrutiny failed to discover one. The two nearest trees were 
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wild cherry, and there was not an oak within a quarter of a mile. 
I have taken Pilosaria, off and on, for 30 years, but invariably at rest 
on boles of trees in the day time, and have never had any experience 
of it on the wing before. The incident seems to be a case of ‘‘ Assem- 
bling.’ 1 know the genus Lasiocampa are given that way, but I never 
heard of an instance among the Geometre before.—BEN. BLaynes 
TuHompson, Harrogate, toth February, 18go. 


Tue Miip-Sreason, Nepticuta AURELLA IN FEBRUARY.—It may 
interest you to know that on Monday, February 3rd, a very bright 
sunny day, Neptiewla aurella was seen at large on a bramble leaf near 
Teignmouth, Devonshire, by Dr. Jordan. Fancy a Nep. in February, 
and so early in the month !—H. T. Srainron, Mountsfield, Lewisham, 
14th Feby., 1890. 


VARIETIES OF BritisH Noctu#.—We are glad to learn that Mr. 
Tutt intends to publish a monograph on this subject. Those who have 
read the papers that have appeared in the Entomologist will welcome 
the work asa whole. It will be published in two volumns, at 5s. each, 
payment on delivery. As the first attempt to deal with the variation 
of an entire group, it should be welcomed by every one who desires to 
be any thing more than a collector. The easy mode of payment, places 
it within the reach of every one. The first volume will be ready in two 
months or thereabouts. We understand it is already largely sub- 
scribed for.—Ep. Y. N. 


MET DWI = (CAI Sy 
By ©. eg WOME: 


All Liverpool—more properly—all Screntific Liverpool, has been 
aghast at the ruthless and thoughtless destruction of some queer old 
relics ; heads solemnly shaken, hands uplifted, voices raised in fruitless 
protest. Rare treasures of a mighty nation, long, long ago moulded 
into oblivion, have been rudely roused from the deathly slumber of 
twice two thousand years; the legacy bequeathed by worshipfnl hearts 
and careful hands, swept from the face of the earth with unnecessary 
precipitancy. And what, pray, is all the trouble about? Cats, cats, 
nothing but cats. Thomas cats and lady cats, brown cats and yellow 
cats; cats of all grades and divers hues ; hundreds of cats, thousands 
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of cats, even unto tens and hundreds of thousands of cats, cats with- 
out name and without number. 


Such was the rare archzological find that fell to the lot of a 
delving follower of the Prophet, whose luck led him to well-nigh break 
his neck by promptly accompanying the abrupt descent of his heels 
into a recess that yawned beneath him. Verily, found he strange 
company. Row upon row of carefully embalmed quadrupeds, wrap- 
ped, and tied, and laced in bandages of coarse Egyptian cloth, stained 
with age, rotten, dry and crumbling. Some five score miles or more 
from Cairo, upon the eastern bank of the Nile, at a place yclept Beni 
Hassan, lay this sanctified sarcophagus, compelled at last to open its 
maw and let loose its secret, a secret so jealously guarded and 
nourished, and grown fat in very security. Then this fortunate fana- 
tic sampled the collection, and hied him hither again, with master 
and servants galore, and by aid of pick and shovel speedily laid bare 
the forgotten hoard. But these tawny sons of the desert fell foul of 
their luck, and after rending the swathings from the mummies, 
smashed them into fragments, pounded them with hammers and 
ground them in mills, sprinkled and gladdened their barren soil with 
the greater portion, rammed the rest into bags, and shipped them to 
England, there, finally, under the hammer of the auctioneer, to become 
the property of a manure merchant for the consideration of three 
pounds, thirteen and ninepence per ton ! ! 

Two consecutive consignments have been received, the second lot 
realising an advance of a few shillings in price. At the auction, several 
tolerably perfect heads and quarters were sold in separate lots, bring- 
ing from two to five shillings each, the gentlemen present deriving no 
small amusement from the proceedings. We saw there, elderly scien- 
tists with well-developed archeological bumps, eager and willing to 
save from the general destruction such specimens as might be offered. 
The thoughtful fore-sight of the consignees enabie all so disposed to be- 
come the fortunate possessors of one or more, though many appeared 
to purchase them merely as curiosities, and under the inspiration of the 
moment, to be eventually consigned to the oblivion of the lumber room 
when the craze has abated. 

There can be no doubt whatever that many of the so-called cats’ 
heads never graced the capitate extremities of those animals, and we 
have been assured by the Rev. H. H. Higgins, the venerable curator 
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of the Museum, that the head of the Egyptian Ichneumon (Herfestis) 
was represented in the consignment. This is the more likely from the 
fact that similar honours were awarded to this animal after death, as 
were held to be lawfully due to the cat. 


The specimens generally are in an excellent state of preservation, 
and present a variety of interesting expression that lead one to doubt 
whether the ancient artists in cat flesh followed any fixed model when 
embalming, or rather, exercised their imagination and ingenuity in 
producing the most conflicting patterns. Of four, complacently re- 
garding us as we write, one has been arrested, petrified as it were, in 
the act of an unmistakable yawn. The teeth are wonderfully perfect, 
slightly brown, but retaining the original polish of the enamel. The 
eyelids are closed, and the ears pressed close to the sides of the head, 
but pussy’s white whiskers are distinctly visible in the encasing gum, 
resins, or whatever was used. Under the chin and covering the neck, 
is abundance of soft, pale, brown fur, easily detached, the marvel being 
how any could remain after the rough usuage to which the specimen 
has been subjected. Undoubtedly the greater part has been removed 
when the encasing cloths were stripped off. Here is another, gaunt 
and withered, the muscles and tendons of the neck standing forth like 
knotted cords, the vacant sockets, gaping wide, the mouth barely open, 
but the gleaming teeth bidding the same crafty defiance as when their 
owner bit and scratched, and fought, and, perchance victoriously sang 
with blythe melodious voice in the streets, alleys and gardens of 
Ancient Egypt. Yet people say, ‘times are changed.” Well, so 
they are, but is’nt it a pity sleek Tom is so marvellously behind the 
age.? 

A third specimen exhibits that oily satisfaction. only obtainable by 
judicious stroking. Eyes closed in dreamy ecstacy, mouth wreathed in 
a stereotyped smile; the whole expression speaking of content, happi- 
ness and a good dinner. A careful examination revealed some slight 
traces of insect ravages ; a few burrows, with here and there the cast- 
off clothing of a Devmestes larva: but no positive damage. Yet 
another characteristic, a decidedly strong feature too. they smell,— 
yes, they smell like—like only respectable mummies can smell, 


Mossy Bank, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 
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IROUMIDIale SKIS INE USS» 
By THE Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND, F.L.S. 


NoTES ON THE CONCHOLOGY OF CUMBERLAND, I. 


The shells of this border county seem to have received but scanty 
attention at the hands of collectors and recorders. In a Census of the 
distribution of Land and Fresh-water Mollusca, compiled and publish- 
ed last year by Messrs. Taylor and Roebuck (Land and Fresh-water 
Shells—The Young Collector Series, Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co., 
1889), I find that out of 131 species enumerated, only 17 had been au- 
thenticated by the Referees of the Conchological Society as belonging 
to Cumberland. We know that 75 species (or thereabouts) occur 
within the county, but the great majority have never, till this year, 
passed through the hands of the recognized authorities for identification 
and record. The same applies, perhaps to a larger extent, in the mat- 
ter of marine shells, and it is to supply our lack of knowledge, and 
stimulate to further research that these notes are put together. As I 
have so far failed to finda single reference to the marine Conchology of 
Cumberland, I will in the first place state what I know of the subject 
at present; and then come to the study of other forms. 


I.—MARINE SHELLS. 


I made the following note on this subject in Science Gossip, vol. xxv. 
(1889), p. 126, in an article relating to the objects of interest at Silloth 
on the Solway. ‘The conchologist will be sorely disappointed if he 
hopes to make a collection of shells during his stay here—either of land 
or marine species. | have seen an occasional dead shell of Helix 
nemoralis, L. with H. capevata, Mont., and even now (April) a slug or 
two may be seen on the move, while the pools a little inland will yield 
some species of Planorbis and a tew other common forms, but on the 
coast the work is very unattractive. The little Rissoas, Hydrobias, 
and other molluscs found so plentifully at Cleethorpes, Cardross, or 
elsewhere, are apparently unknown; as are also the larger forms of 
Venus, Mya, Scrobicularia, Nassa, Natica, Aporrhais, Solen, and 
others. When you have written Mussel, Cockle, Tellina, Periwinkle, 
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and added an occasional Pecten and Top-shell, your list is well-nigh ex- 
hausted.”” A year of diligent personal search and enquiry has served 
to add but little to the foregoing, and my knowledge of the mollusca 
of the coast of Cumberland now stands as follows: the arrangement of 
Jeffrey’s British Conchology being adopted. 

I. OYSTER (Ostvea edulis, L.) About 20 years ago a bed of oysters 
was discovered off Maryport, and for a time was threatened with total 
extermination through the ruthless treatment of the fishermen. Speci- 
mens were submitted by Mr. W. Hodgson, A.L.S., to the late Frank 
Buckland, who came down to inspect the locality. He pronounced the 
oysters fairly good and worth cultivating. His housekeeper appears 
to have relished them, for Mr. Buckland gave mstructions that if any 
further consignment of edible molluscs or fish were sent to him they 
should be labelled ‘‘ Poison” to prevent their being eaten during his 
absence from home. 

2. EscaLop (Pecten varius, L.) Odd valves of this shell are occa- 
sionally met with along the coast, but I have never seen or heard of 
the living animal in Cumberland. (See note at the end). 

3. MusseL (Mytilus edulis, L.) Near the railway bridge across 
the Solway, connecting Bowness with Annan there is a famous bed of 
these bivalves, and the visitor to Port Carlisle or Bowness can obtain 
as many shells as he pleases, in good condition, during a stroll from one 
place to the other. The shells are also to be found at Silloth and else- 
where along the coast, thus indicating the presence of other beds than 
that mentioned. I believe one or two varieties also occur, probably var. 
pellucida (Penn.), if no others. 

4. CockLE (Cardium edule, L.) This shell is met with at intervals 
all along the coast, but | am at present ignorant of its distribution ina 
living condition. A second species (C. novvegicum, Speng.) is also 
found, but at present I have too little information respecting it to allow 
of a definite statement being ventured. 

5. Teviina. The pretty pink, white, and rosy-hued shells found 
on almost all our shores are well-known. They abound among the 
mussels in the Solway, and are the favourite food of certain sea-fowls, 
but at present I am unable to say definitely how many species are 
represented. From the imperfect materials at present under examin- 
ation I conclude that there may be at least three, viz.: T. balthica, L., 
fiona Ce ancl ie squalida, Pult. 
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6. ScRoBicuLaRIA. A single shell, almost perfect, which I found 
at Port Carlisle, seems to indicate the presence of S. pipevata, Gm. in 
a living state somewhere near Bowness. 

7. ToOp-SHELLS (Trochus zizyphinus, H.) At present I know only 
of this one species, sparingly represented. I have taken it occasionally 
dead at Silloth. 

8. PERIWINKLE. On the woodwork near the Silloth Harbour the 
oOviparous species (Littorina littorea, L.) lays its eggs freely; and I have 
bred some in captivity. Inthe same locality the flat-topped species 
(L. obtusata, H.)1is plentiful, as is also the vivaparous (L. vudis, Maton.) 
I have also found the shells of one or other species at Port Carlisle, 
Bowness, and again to the south of Silloth. 

g. Hypropia. I once thought the Rissoas and Hydrobias were 
quite absent from the Cumbrian coast, but by carefully preserving some 
seaweed in salt-water, I have been able to rear several specimens of 
at least one species (H. ulue, Penn.) It is however, too early at pre- 
sent to say whether all belong to this type; or what other, and 
more minute species may yet be discovered. 3 

To. TURRITELLA. Walking from Bowness-on-Solway to Port 
Carlisle, I recently found several specimens of this shell, of which 
there is but one British species, (7. tevebva, L.) All were dead, but the 
condition of the shells indicated a not very distant habitat. 

It is absurd to suppose that this list of species at all fairly re- 
presents the marine molluscan fauna of the Solway Firth; but though 
I know almost every inch of the coast from Carlisle to Workington, 
I have given all the information which I at present possess on the sub- 
ject, in the hope that someone who has the leisure will take the matter 
up in good earnest, and make out a perfect list of species for the use 
of other investigators. 


P.S. March 2oth, 1890. I allow the foregoing record to stand 
unaltered as representing the exact state of our knowledge up till the 
end of 1889. I have, however, been able, owing to the frequent gales 
which have recently prevailed, to collect a large quantity of material 
by means of which this list will at least be trebled in my next com- 
moumication. IH: }, 
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NOTES ON A FEW INDIAN GAME BIRDS. 


By F. E. PRESCOTT-DECIE. 


THE RED JUNGLE-FOWL. 
GALLUS FERRUGINEUS— GMELIN. 


From the so called jungle fowls, of which India possesses two and 
Ceylon another species, all our varieties of domestic fowl are descended. 
The present species is for all the world like a bantam, and it is very 
difficult at first to realize that it is game. 

The Red jungle-fowl is a lover of thick jungle and is not found 
anywhere near Ahmedabad. I came across the species in Rajputana 
at Mount Abu where I stayed for a month at the beginning of the hot 
weather of 1889. These birds were tolerably plentiful there, and in 
whichever direction one took a walk one was sure to hear them 
pattering about in the leaves, and to see them as well if one kept 
quiet for a little while. In beating for big game, too, one saw a good 
many, and on those occasions they were a dreadful nuisance, for so 
great is the noise made by a pair of these birds as they run amongst 
the dead leaves, that the expectant sportsman thinks a tiger at least is 
coming, and gets into a proportionate state of excitement, only to feel 
an unutterable fool when a pair of small birds comes running by. 

Where detached patches of jungle occur in a jungly district and 
there are plenty of birds, good sport it is said may be obtained by 
driving them as one drives pheasants in England, but where this is 
not the case little can be done with them, as they are persistent run- 
ners and a shot can usually only be obtained by having them treed by 
a dog. 

The crow of the cock is particularly pretty; it is something like 
that of a domestic cock but shorter, and the last note is never pro- 
longed. I heardit constantly morning and evening, and one night 
when I was sitting up for a tiger, | heard it at intervals all the night 
except between eleven and two. The young birds are said to be 
capital eating if kept for a day or two, but I had no opportunity of 
testing this as it was the breeding season when I was at Mount Abu, 
and I consequently did not shoot any. 

The dimensions as given by Dr. Jerdon are as follows :—Length 


about 26 inches; wing 9; tail 15; tarsus 22; weight about 24 pounds. 
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In Southern India this species is replaced by the grey jungle-fowl, 
Gallus sonnevatii 'Temminck. ‘The ranges of the two species overlap 
to some extent and undoubted bybrids between them have been ob- 
tained. | 

TEU, GIR Iran eile, 


OrRTYGORNIS PONTICERIANA—GMELIN. 


The grey Partridge is somewhat similar in colour to the English 
Partridge, as the following description, (which I quote from Dr. Jer- 
don’s work) will show :—Head above, olive brown; rufous on the fore- 
head, over the eyes and on the nape; lores and face also rufous, with 
black specks; ear-coverts silky hair-brown ; upper plumage, including 
the wing coverts, upper tail coverts and central tail feathers, speckled 
brown, each feather being rich red brown with three bars of creamy 
yellow, and paler and somewhat olive brown at the tip; primaries pale 
brown; outer tail feathers rich chestnut brown, with a dusky brown 
terminal band, pale tipped; beneath the chin and throat are whitish 
with small dark brown spots, forming a triangular mark; the rest of 
the lower plumage ochreous white or creamy, most pronounced on the 
breast, and with numerous minute cross-bars of brown, somewhat 
broader on the breast and sides of the neck, where it mingles with the 
upper plumage; lower tail-coverts ferruginous. Bill dusky plumbeous ; 
irides hazel brown; legs dull red; length about 124 to 13 inches; tail 
31; tarsus not quite 2; weight 11 to 12 ounces. 

The male is strongly spurred, generally only one spur on each leg, 
occasionally two, the second at the base of the first. 

The Grey Partridge is found throughout the greater part of India. I 
had many opportunities of observing it as I found it very common 
round Ahmedabad. During the day or two that I stopped at Delhi, 
too, I saw it very frequently among the ruins of cld Delhi. It frequents 
bush jungle and cultivated lands, but is not found in mountainous dis- 
tricts or in thick forests. I am inclined to think that it is not always 
a very clean feeder, for I have frequently seen it on the outskirts of 
villages, and have several times noticed it scratching in village dust- 
heaps. Its usual food, however, consists of seeds of various kinds to- 
gether with white ants and other insects. 

This partridge affords but poor sport as it is such a persistent and 
rapid runner that it is almost impossible to make it rise. When it is 
flushed it rises with a loud whirr, flies strongly, and requires a con- 
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siderably harder blow than our English Partridge does to bring it 
down; when brought to bag it is of little value for the table as its 
flesh is dry and flavourless. It is found in pairs or in coveys. I never 
saw more than seven or eight in a covey, but coveys of fourteen or 
fifteen are said to be not uncommon. The cry of this Partridge is 
loud and peculiar, and I have heard it compared to the words ‘leetle 
jock, leetle jock, repeated quickly over and over again. I think these 
words very fairly represent the call, but it should be mentioned that 
the first syllable of all is repeated two or three times on various notes 
as though the bird were trying to get hold of the key note of its call. 

The Grey Partridge is said to be easily tamed, and being very 
pugnacious is frequeutly kept by Musselmans for fighting purposes. 
I have heard that a tame bird is sometimes used by bird catchers as 
a decoy for wild ones. The tame cock is taken out and put down 
where wild ones are known to be, and made to call; his call is soon 
answered by a wild cock who presently appears on the scene, and a 
pitched battle ensues. So fierce is the struggle, that the birdcatcher 
stealthily approaching has usually little difficulty in capturing the wild 
bird. The Grey Partridge is very seldom found north of the Ganges, 
and in Bengal it is replaced by the Kya, Ovtygoris gulavis, Tem- 
minck, a somewhat larger but closely allied species. 


I came across two other species of Partridges during my stay in 


Gujerat, but 1 have very little to say about either of them. ‘The first 
was the Painted Partridge, Francolinus pictus of Jardine and Selby. 
Of this species I only saw two specimens which were shot at Solah 
about five miles from Ahmedabad, on November 25th, 1888. These 
were found in a small cotton field beside a stubble. They ran some 
distance before they were flushed, but then flew strongly and very 
like an English Partridge. The second was Perdicula cambayensts 
of Latham, the Jungle Bush Quail of Indian sportsmen. This little 
Partridge was very common in Gujerat, both amongst bushes and in 
cultivated fields. I always saw it in coveys of six to ten, and I do 
not know anything much more startling than a covey of these little 
birds, getting up, for they rise right under one’s feet with a loud whirr, 
and shrill cries of alarm, dash away in all directions, and almost be- 
fore one has seen what they are they drop down again into the cover. 
I need not say that as they behave like this they are poor shooting, 
and moreover they are but dry and tasteless eating, and are hardly 
passable except in a pie. 
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REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

March 5th, 1890.—Capt. Henry J. Ewes, F.L.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. G. H. Kenrick, of Edgbaston, Birmingham, and the Rt. Hon. Lord Rendles- 
ham, of Rendlesham Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolk, were elected Fellows, and Mr. J. P. 
Mutch was admitted into the Society. 

Mr, C. G. Barrett exhibited a number of specimens of Dianthecia carpophaga, Bork., 
bred by Mr. W. F. H. Blandford from larve collected near Tenby, Pembrokeshire, 
on flowers of Silene maritima. He remarked that the series included a number of forms 
intermediate between D. carpophaga and D. capsophila, and established the fact that the 
latter is only a local variety of the former. Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, Mr. Blandford, 
Mr. M’Lachlan, and the Chairman took part in a discussion as to the identity of the 
supposed species. Mr. Barrett further exhibited a specimen of Dianthecia luteago, var. 
Barvrettii, Db., also bred by Mr. Blandford froma larva found at Tenby, and he remark- 


ed that the species had not previously been taken in England; also a long series of forms 
intermediate between Catoptria scopoliana, Hw., and its small variety parvulana, Wilk., 
collected by Mr. E. Bankes, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Vine, and others, in Sussex, the Isle 
of Wight, and Pembrokeshire; also a specimen of Botys mutualis, Zell.,—a species 
widely distributed in Asia and Africa,—taken by Mr. C. S. Gregson, near Bolton, 
Lancashire. 

Mr. A. F. Griffith exhibited and made remarks on the following:—two specimens 
of Myelois Pryerella, taken in the London Docks in 1888. and for comparison, a series of 
V. cevatonig; two specimens of Penthina grevillana and a series of P. prelongana, taken 
in Sutherlandshire, and, for comparison, a series of P. sauciana, var. Staintoniana ; 
three specimens of the form of Evapate named duratella, with two of the ordinary 
E, gelatella bred from larvze taken in Sutherlandshire on Myrica gale; one specimen of 
Incurvaria tenuicorms and four of Nemophora pilella ; also two specimens of a unicolorous 
variety of Hypermecia angustana from Horning, Norfolk. _ 

Mr. H. Goss exhibited several abnormal specimens of Arctia caja, bred last 
December. The object of the exhibition was to show the effect produced by forcing 
the larvz, and subjecting them to unusual conditions. It was stated that the peculiar- 
ity of the colour of the hind wings of the female parent had not been transmitted to 
any of the offspring. 

Mr. Blandford referred to two specimens of a species of Cardiophorus, from Tenby, 
which he had exhibited at the August meeting of the Society as Cardiophorus cinereus, 
and stated that subsequent investigation had led him to hand them to Mr. Champion 
for determination. Mr. Champion was of opinion that they did not belong to the 
Same species; that one of them was C. asellus. Er., and the other, propably, C. equisetz, 
Hbst., a species new to this country. ; 

Mr. C. J. Gahan read a paper entitled ‘‘New Longicornia from Africa and 
Madagascar.” 

Capt. Elwes read a paper entitled, ‘‘On a new species of Thymava and other 
species allied to Himantopterus fuscinervis, Wesmael.” 
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Dr. Sharp read a paper entitled ‘‘ On the \‘/ater Beetles from Ceylon.” 
Mr. J. J. Walker communicated a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on Lepidoptera from the 
Region of the Straits of Gibraltar.” Mr. F. Merrifield, Mr. B. G. Nevinson, Capt. 
_ Elwes, and Mr. G. Lewis took part in the discussion which ensued. 
It was announced that papers had been received from Mr. E. Meyrick, Prof. 
Westwood, and Mynheer P. C. T. Snellen, but in consequence of the lateness of the 
hour the reading of them was postponed to the next meeting.—H. Goss, Hon. Sec. 


CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


February 20th, 1890.—J. A. Clark, F.E.S., President, in the chair. Mr. C. B. Smith 
was elected a member of the Society. Mr. J. A. Cooper exhibited a whitish, but 
prettily mottled variety of the common Starling, also an albino of same species, and 
a stoat in winter fur. Mr. Whittle, three specimens of S. fagi, fromEpping; Mr. J. 
W. Tutt, the genus Xanthia, including a long series of intermediate forms of X. fulvago 
(cerago), from perfectly clear to very dark specimens; aselection of Agvotis tritici, from 
Deal, Aberdeen, and Valais, exhibiting variation in ground colour from pale whitish 
grey to deep brown and black, and the two marked forms—/(a) with pale costa and 
median nervure (b) without pale costa. In the course of his observations Mr. Tutt 
said that the latter reticulated form had often been mistaken for A, cuvsovia; and that 
Newman, in his ‘British Moths,” undoubtedly treats it as such, although at the same 
time he figures the true cuysoria. 

Coleoptera :—Mr. Miltcn exhibited Blaps similis, Necrophovus interruptus; Mr. 
Heasler, Geodephaga ; Mr. Cripps, Apionide; Mr. Raine, preserved larve of Tenebrio 
and Ocypus. 

Mr. Battley gave an interesting account of the construction of spiders’ webs. He 
differed from those who affirmed that the framework was first built, and demonstrated 
this by means of a number of models and diagrams taken from webs in actual progress, 
as witnessed by him last year. It appeared from his observations that the radii were 
first constructed. ‘The discussion which followed was taken part in by Messrs. Clark, 
J. A. Cooper, Lewcock, Milton, &c. 

March 6th.—The President in the chair. Mr. Whittle exhibited a series of P. 
plagiodactylus, and a specimen of F. piniaria which had been captured in London streets 
also D. oo and A. nemoralis; Mr. Battley, some dark varieties of H. progemmaria; Mr. 
Quail, life-histories of C. igniperda and L. esculi; Mr. Simes, a pair of E. autwmnaria, 
captured at Southsea in September last; Mr. J. A. Clark, Blatta americana with egg- 
bag attached to female; Mr. Milton, specimens of S. apifoymis and D. orion; also 
Necrophorus interrupius. Mr. Heasler, Bembidium 4-guttatum, Chlenins vestitus, Stenus 
bipunctatus, &c. Mr. G. A. Lewcock, a necklace composed of pupa-cases of a Coccus 
found in Ants’ nests at Cape Colony, received from Mr. P. Jarvis. Dr. J. S. Sequeira, 
a pair of migratory locusts (Pachytylus migratovius) from the Mediterranean Sea.— 
G. A. Lewcock, & E. H. Hanes, Hon. Secretaries. 
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THE SOUTH LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. 

February 27th, 1890.—]. T. Carrington, Esq, F.L.S., President, in the chair. 

Messrs. W. Smith of Paisley, W. Bloomfield of Mildmay Park, and G. A. Farini 
of Forrest Hill were elected members. 

Mr. Bloomfield exhibited two specimens of Hesperia lineola, Ochs., taken in Essex, 
1888. Mr. Watson, a nest of a species of Mantis, with two living examples of the 
insect, many others had emerged in its transit from Sydney where the species was 
said to occur freely. Mr. Billups, Meopus trispinosus, Wat., from New Zealand, 
Poropleuva monstrosa, Olivr., from Brazil and read notes relative to his exhibit. Mr-° 
Billups also showed galls collected at West Cliff, Colorado, by Mr. Cockerell who 
wrote that the rose galls were of three species Rhodites iznata, Osten Sacken., from 
which an abundance of a parasitic Cynipid, Periclustris pirata, Osten Sacken., would 
be bred, Rhodites fusiformis, a new species, and the little blister like galls on the leaves 
would produce Rhodites vosefolig, Cockerell. Of the Willow galls, the reddish 
fusiform ones produced Cecidomyia salicis—siliqua, Walsh., the bud galls Cecidomyia 
salicis—strobiloides, Osten Sacken. Mr. Cockerell expressed an opinion that from 
the galls many Chalcids including some rare species, would be reared in addition to 
the gall makers. 

An exhibition of microscopical objects was then given, Messrs Collins, W. West, 
R. Adkin, T. R. Billups, Cameron and others taking part. 

March 13th, 1890.—The President in the chair. 

Messrs. A. E. Peake of Tooting, and E. W. Sinclair-Cox were elected members. 

Mr. Tutt exhibited typical specimens of Agrotis obelisca, Hb. from Germany, the 
variety hastifera, Donz., from Hungary, and some picked specimens captured by Mr, 
A. J. Hodges in the Isle of Wight, of a different type to the var. hastifera, but much 
nearer that than the typical obelisca. Mr. R. Adkin, a series of Mania typica, L., and 
said that the larvz were found last autumn, fed up ina warm room the majority of 
them pupated in November, the imagines appearing in January and February of the 
present year. He had found a similar method of forcing the larva of some of the 
Triphena, that he had tried equally successful, and he believed that many other species 
of Noctuze whose larvz hybernated might be similarly treated with good results pro- 
vided of course that they could be induced to take such foods as might be obtained 
during the winter months. Mr. Gerrard exhibited living larvae and pupz with set 
examples of the imago of a species of Ephestia, which was discovered in some old 
samp‘es of rice, he said h2 was at present unable to say where the moth came from, 
as the samples of rice were from Japan, Java and Burmah, and these had unfortunate- 
ly been mixed, be would however write out to the merchant who had forwarded the 
samples and get further information. Mr. Mansbridge showed living larve and 
imagines of a species of Tineina found feeding in samples of fish guano, and said that 
the guano was brought from Brettesnaes on the N.W. coast of Norway, and was com- 
posed of the bones and flesh of small cod and herrings. The larvz inhabited a tube 
or gallery which was formed with particles of the food united with silk, in all the 
examples seen, these galleries were beneath thesurface, but the larva before changing 
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into the pupze worked their way upwards and pupated just below the surface. Mr. 
West (Greenwich) a fine collection of Coleoptera from the Columbian Republic. 
Mr. Billups, a specimen of Ichneumon haglundi, Holmg., a species new to Britain, bred 
by Mr. R. Adkin from a larva of Arctia fuliginosa, received from Scotland; a series of 
Apanteles emarginalus, Nees., bred from gracilaria omisella, by Mr. Elisha; a specimen 
of an Hemipteron of the genus Pentatonia, taken alive in the Borough Market from a 
package of Bananas from the West Indies, a species of Chrysomelide, found alive in a 
barrel of grapes from Malaga, and a live female specimen of Bombus Tatreillus, Kirby., 
found among lettuce from the South of France. Mr. E. Skinner exhibited specimens 
of the Colt’s foot, Tussilago farfara, L., and Mr. E. Step, specimens of Butcher’s broom, 
Ruscus aculeatus, L., Mr. Step making some interesting observations on these plants. 
It has been arranged with this gentleman that he will during the season exhibit 
botanical specimens and contribute notes thereon. 
H. W. BARKER, Hon. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The monthly meeting of this Society was held on Monday, March roth, the presi- 
dent, S. J. Capper, Esq., F.L.S.inthe chair. Messrs. R. Beschorner & W. Laidlaw were 
elected ordinary members, and Messrs. W. Johnson, of Wigan, Rob. Newstead of 
Chester, and Prof. J. Fletcher of Canada, the State Entomologist for the Dominion, 
were elected Honorary members of the Society. 

The President contributed some notes on the variation of Lepidoptera, illustrating 
his remarks by some beautiful varieties of Vanessa urtice from his collection, some of 
which are figured in Newman's British Butterflies, and some in Mosley’s Varieties. 
An interesting discussion on the melanism of several local species ensued. 

Mr. C. H. H. Walker gave a brief comparative sketch of the generative systems, 
as exemplified in the order Insecta, in which his skilful drawings on the blackboard 
greatly assisted those present in obtaining a clearer conception of the structure and 
function of these complicated organs. 

Mr. W, Laidlaw exhibited a large specimen of Sphinx convolvuli captured last 


autumn at Oxton. 
F. N. PIERCE, Hon. Sec. 


NOTES. AND OBSERVATION: 


ISRMINES IN SUFFOLK. Having read that the Ermine or common 
Stoat (Mustela eyminea) is not often found in the Southern half of 
Britain, except in its usual grey or brown coat, I herewith inform you 
that a specimen was killed, a few minutes walk from here, on Saturday 
last; description, about the size of a small ferret, a rim of light brown 
surrounds the eye, the rest of body is a creamy white, without another 
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marking upon it, the tail possesses its ordinary jet black tip. This 
is undoubtedly the Ermine of Northern Europe, which, although I 


have lived in Suffolk for the last thirteen years, I have never come 


across in this form before. EpreNn A. TuHarp, Denston Park, New- 
market, Suffolk. 


HAWFINCH BREEDING NEAR WARRINGTON.—I am indebted to Mr. 
Robert Davies of Birchdale Appleton, Cheshire, for the following 
interesting facts :— 

Mr. Davies reports that on the 20th of August, 1889, he found on 
his lawn, the wings and tail of a bird which was unknown to him, he 
took them to the Warrington museum and there identified them as 
belonging to the Hawfinch. A day or so after this, his gardener told 
him that he had just seen a strange bird sitting on a hurdle in the 
garden, and from his description Mr. Davies recognised that his man 
had seen a hawfinch. A few days later his gardener found caught in 
the net protecting the morello cherry trees, a bird which turned out to 
be a hawfinch, and a bird of the year. This bird when last heard of 
was alive and (though its leg was broken when caught) doing well on 
hemp and other seeds, Since the leaves have fallen, Mr. Davies has 
found in his garden the hawfinches’ nest, situated in the fork of an 
elm-tree branch about 12 feet from the ground. 

The above facts are interesting as Birchdale is only about two 
miles from the centre of our somewhat smoky town, and so far as | 
know, this bird has never nested in its wild state in this district before. 
Lin. GREENING, Warrington. 


THE Sun Fisu at Wispecu.—A specimen of this fish is reported 
to have been captured in Wisbech Deeps, last autumn. Its dimen- 
Siols are given as seven feet from fin to fin, and length five feet. 1] 
have not seen the fish but it 1s probably the Opah (Lampmns luna), 
which rare fish has not been taken in the Wash since 1839, when one 
was caught at Hunstanton. Orvthagoriscus mola, which is also popularly 
known as the Sun-fish was taken at Lynn in November, 1850, and 
again in October, 1883.—ALBERT WaTERS, Cambridge. 


DaSYCAMPA RUBIGINEA.—One day in September, 1876, I was out 
pupa digging, and had what I thought but poor success. I had only 
found some 20 in all, 13 of which were dug at the roots of a very old 
and half-dead oak. These I expected would to be Teniocampa stabilis, 
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but my delight may be imagined when the whole of them produced the 
race and very beautiful Dasycampa rubiginea.—Rev. E. HaLttetr Topp, 
Strettin Vicarage, Ashby de la Zouch. 


CIRRH@DIA XERAMPELINA.—Once previous to this, in 1868, I had 
similar good fortune with C. xerampelina. 1 dug from the roots of an 
ash tree in Gloucestershire, no less than 24 pupz,all of which produced 
this scarce and pretty species. Nor had I obtained them all, as many 
others emerged at the same tree afterwards.—Ip. 


HIBERNATION OF SPHINGID&. Inreply to Mr. Stott’s enquiry on 
this subject I may mention that I have a specimen of Deilephila Nerwu 
which emerged from the pupa, cn 7th January,1887. I believe the usual 
time is in the summer. Perhaps this occurrence may help to throw 
light on the abnormal appearance he mentions.—J. C. WarbBurG, 
Cannes, South France. 


Eco Parasires.—Last summer I picked a sallow leaf with ova of 
Lepidoptera on the underside. One morning when I opened the box, 
I found it contained a host of ichneumons, and all of the ova empty. 
I would be glad to know if ova are lable to be attacked by these para- 
sites at any time or only when first deposited.—F. MILtTon, 164, 
Stamford Hill, N., March 17th, 1890. 

There is little doubt but the parasite deposits her eggs in the newly 
laid ova. ‘The majority of lepidopterous ova very soon begin to de- 
velope the larva within the shell, those attached to a deciduous leaf 
would certainly do so. If development had commenced the contents 
of the egg would not be sufficiently fluid for the egg parasite to absorb 
it. Telenomus phalanarum, Nees. (—belenus, Walk.)isa common egg 
parasite on lepidoptera, very likely Mr. Milton’s ichneumons were of 
that species as they have been bred from ova found on sallows. I 
once had a batch of over 300 ova of Bombyx trifoliu, the whole of 
which were infested, and each produced from seven to ten flies: 
Smaller eggs may only contain one. Walker named six species as 
egg parasites, this species I believe to be the commonest of the six.— 
G. ©. BienELr, Stomenouse; Plymouth: 


RepairinG INsecrs.—Robinson’s soluble glue, recommended by 
Mr. Webb for repairing insects, does not appear to be very well. 
known in London. I have tried several oil shops, stationers, and 
grocers, but have failed to get it anywhere. I have used shellac dis= 
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solved in naptha with success. It adheres readily, soon sets, and is 
not affected with damp. The materials can be obtained in any oil or 
Chemist’s shop.—F. Mitton, Stamford Hill, N. 


Ove PROBABLE ORIGIN OF DEILEPHILA 
GALII. 
BY C. H. BRIGGS, F.E.S. 

Mr. Tugwell in the March number of the Young Naturalist has 
executed a sort of ‘volte face,’ for finding that the records of the 
imagines clearly prove that Gali did not appear in Kent until after it 
had appeared in other places in England, Scotland aud Ireland, he 
abandons his former position (which was solely based on the record of 
imagines) and falls back on some hitherto unrecorded details of the 
larvee found by himself at Deal. | 

But as Gali larve, practically speaking, are only to be found on 
Sandhills, this course withdraws from the discussion the records from 
almost all other parts, as larve neither were, nor were likely to have 
been noticed in them. No comparison therefore can be made. As re- 
gards the Suffolk sandhills, which (including Yarmouth), perhaps rank 
next, entomologically, after the Deal and Wallasey sandhills. Mr. J. 
A. Cooper, records (Ent. xxi. p. 257), that during the last week in 
August, he found the larvze commonly, and says ‘‘ from the traces about 
they must have been there in great numbers many no doubt having 
pupated. Mr. Tugwell has shewn nothing so early as this from Deal 
or Kent. 

But Mr. Cooper, working down towards Kent to Shoeburyness, 
where, if Mr. Tugwell’s Kentish invasion theory is good, things should 
have been more advanced than in Suffolk, says, “I have since taken a 
dozen more at Shoeburyness,” but mentions no signs of any having 
pupated. Mr. Tugweli’s theory may be true, but it is certainly unsup- 
ported by, if it is not entirely hostile to, all the records: in fact it 
lands him in the awkward assumption that Galw must have arrived in 
Kent jfivst because it was recorded there last. 

I agree that the date of capture gives no proof of the exact date of 
appearance, or rather emergence of the imago in any place, but we 
must apply this fact fairly and in all instance; not in one case only to 
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suit his theory. We may therefore as well assume that the Cornish 
specimens of roth June had been out for a week or so, asto assume it 
of the first recorded Deal specimen on 24th July. 

As regards parasites, Mr. Tugwell says, Galw are remarkably free 
from them. Another Correspondent writes me, ‘‘that most of his larve 
(also from Deal) were ichneumoned, another instance of too hasty 
generalization. | 

As regards the size of the imagines, I think that if Mr. Tugwell 
will but look over any quantity of bred continental galii, he will see 
reason to modify his views. I must repeat that we cannot fairly draw 
any inference from the comparison of the size of bred and captured 
Sphingide. Bred specimens should for this purpose be compared with 
bred specimens; captured with captured. 

A few words more as to lying over. Mr. Tugwell asks ‘did any 
one know a Deilephila pupa to remain two yearsin pupa? I never did.” 
I do not know what Mr. Tugwell’s experience is with the other species 
of Deidephila or with this in other years; but a correspondent informs 
me that 1888, Galii pupz were still lying over,* which shows that here 
again Mr. Tugwell is too hasty; and I would also point out a fact 
which Mr. Tugwell ignores, namely, that I was not then alluding to 
Galuw pupz in confinement which, as I believe was the case with Mr. 
Tugwell’s own, are usually forced. If I remember right Mr. Tugwell’s 
pupz even with forcing did not by any means emerge at one time, 
some lingered on in pupa. 


As for other Sphingide lying over, it has been a matter of common 


notoriety since Haworth’s time:—He says of S. ligustvi—‘‘ This very _ 


fine species has been known to remain 2 and even 3 seasons in the 
puppa state, and these become winged as perfectly and beautifully as 
if nothing extraordinary had occurred.” 

The same is the experience with this species of a friend of mine 
who also noticed that the pupe on the surface or just below came out 
the first year, those deeper the second year, and those deepest of all in 
the third year. 

Facts like these should teach us that there are unknown and un- 
suspected causes at work in nature, and should make us hesitate before 
we dogmatize in our present scanty and superficial knowledge of her 
mysteries. | 

55, Lincoln Inn Fields, 2542 March, 1890. 


* A Correspondent informed me, last week, that some of his galii were still lying 
over.—March, 1890.—f. E. R. 
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GOsslrPinG NOLES ON BRITISH COLEOPTERA, 
ByirG. Ay brew cock. 
V.—_ CARA BID AS. 


NOTIOPHILUS—LEISTUS—continued. 

By the courtesy of the Editor, I am enabled to add the following 
item from a correspondent to the information already given concern- 
ing the genus Carabus :— 

“Variety of Cavabus granulatus, L.—Several correspondents report 
asco tne scarcity or abundance of this. imsect. . It occurs: here 
‘“« (Derby) very commonly in the autumn, hibernating under loose bark 
‘‘and in stumps of trees. Some three years since, Mr. Smedley was 
‘© collecting in this neighbourhood, and I gave him two specimens of a 
‘beautiful metallic green colour. This variety, he told me, had not 
‘“‘ previously come under his notice, and as no mention is made in Mr. 
‘“‘ Lewcock’s notes of a variety of this species, it may perhaps be of 
‘some interest to your readers.”—G. Putren, Derby. 

I am obliged to Mr. Pullen for his notice of this variety of C. 
granulatus ; and also highly gratified to learn that so much interest is 
taken in these Notes. It shows that Entomologists, as a rule, havean 
interest in their captures apart from the mere obtaining of specimens, 
naming, and putting them in their cabinets simply to fill up 
the blank spaces. 

Other species of this genus also vary considerably in colour, notably 
C. monilis and C. arvensis; and I here take the opportunity to explain 
that these notes contain only the personal experience of gentlemen 
who are good enough to send me their communications. 


Catosoma, Weber.—Derived from two Greek words meaning 
‘beautiful body.” Two species are said to occur in Britain; but C. 
sycophanta, L., though plentiful enough on the Continent, finds its way 
here but occasionally, and can hardly be considered.indigenous. It is 
not only a handsome insect, but at the same time an exceedingly use- 
ful one, as both larva and beetle feed voraciously on certain lepidopter- 
ous larve which attack the pine plantations. They are also known 
to devour the larve of Lophyrus pint, the Pine Saw fly. Mr. West 
(Greenwich) has two specimens of C. sycophanta, L., in his collection, 
viz. a female which was picked up by Mr. W. H. Tugwell, at Shanklin, 
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Isle of Wight, and another, found by a friend in Greenwich Park, 1888. 

C. inqutsitor, L.—This is undoubtedly a British species. It occurs 
in Epping Forest, and can sometimes be beaten from Hornbeam. A 
specimen was brought to the City of London Entomological and 
Natural History Society during last year by Mr. E. Hanes, which had 
been taken by him at sugar in the New Forest. The late Mr. T. Eedle 
used to take it at Loughton, Essex. Some of my series were sent to 
me by the Rev. A. E. Hodgson in 1882; his account of their cap- 
ture I extract from the Entomologist’s Monthiy Magazine of that date: 
‘Some mention must be made of the extraordinary abundance of 
‘“‘ Calosoma inquisitor and Silpha 4-punctata. As an instance, one after- 
‘noon in June, I bottled of the former more than a hundred examples, 
‘‘and dozens of the latter. The majority of them were either crawling 
‘‘or motionless on the trunks and branches or running along the 
‘‘eround, but a fair number were seen flying in the sunshine. These 
‘‘insects appear to be somewhat local, as they were common only in a 
‘“comparatively small area. The check they exercised upon the de- 
‘‘ vastating power of lepidopterous larve was very palpable. In those 
‘‘ portions of the (Dean) Forest in which the trees were stripped of 
‘‘ foliage, I did not notice a single specimen of the larger beetle.” 

NepriA, Latr.—The Greek derivative signifies a hind or fawn ; 
Lat. nebris, skin of hind. The genus probably received its name on 
account of the slender legs, or from the colour, as in N. complanata. 
Four species are comprised in the British list, and but one can be 
called common, viz. N. brevicollis; the remainder are local. 

N. complanata, L.—I received a fine series of this grand insect in 
the autumn of 1889 from my friend Mr. Gillo (Bath), who sent me the 
following account of its capture: -‘‘ I have been to Burnham, on the 
“look-out for N. complanata—this being the old locality given by 
‘‘ Stephens as Weston-super-Mare. The place where the beetles oc- 
‘cur is about four miles from the latter town. On this occasion I was 
‘‘ working my way along the sands, and had travelled about three 
‘‘miles from Burnham, when suddenly, a little way off, I observed Mrs. 
‘‘ Gillo, who had accompanied me, very intent on catching something 
‘‘on the sands. I hastened to the spot, and soon discerned N. com- 
‘* blanata—the beetle which I had been in search of for years. It ran 
‘* under an umbrella which was lying there, and I thought surely it 
‘‘ will now be safe until I get out a bottle. But, to my surprise, on lift- 
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‘‘ing the umbrella it was gone. Some time elapsed in unsuccessful 
‘searching, but at length it was discovered yards away in hiding. 
*¢ After. our excitement had cooled down a little, I said to myself, 
Sunvdete mieres, one, tere must be more, so here goes fora hunt.’ 
teal appeared that the unfortunate insect came from under a piece of 
‘‘rush matting which had /been washed up by the tide, so I carefully 
‘examined the ground underneath the said piece of matting, and found 
‘‘nine specimens. Being so like the sand, it is rather difficult to dis- 
‘“‘ tinguish them at first sight, as they do not strike a particular attitude 
‘like Broscus, and the black markings, which appear so prominently 
“when the insect is in the cabinet, only add to the illusion. On un- 
‘“‘ covering the matting they remained perfectly motionless, no matter 
‘what position they happened to be in; indeed some were on their 
“backs. The next day we started early, not with the expectation of 
‘‘etting more, but with the intention to have a good try. Andat last 
“we found them, not many at first, but more freely afterwards. They 
“were confined to one portion of the coast at this place.” 

NN. livida, ¥.--My specimens were taken in 1884 by the Rev. Canon 
Fowler, who kindly sent them to me from Bridlington, with these re- 
marks:—‘ I get the Nebria (divida) here, but it takes a great amount 
‘‘of labour, as it never comes out, and you have to split the clayey 
[ocks to get at it.’ 

_ N. brevicollis, .—Generally common everywhere.  ‘‘ Is one of our 
‘“commonest ground beetles, and occurs from below the surface of the 
“earth up to 2,000 feet elevation’ (W. E. Sharp, Ledsham). 

N. gyllenhalli, Sch.—* Found in all the Welsh mountains at about 
‘7,000 feet elevation, but is not always plentiful; I have generally 
“taken it under loose stones” (W.E. Sharp). ‘‘ Two, near Burscough 
‘“‘ Bridge, among a heap of stones” —Gregson. ‘Dr. Ellis, Liverpool 
Coleoptera). ‘‘Under stones, Snowdon.”—(R. Wilding.) Mr. Robson 
takes it near Hartlepool, ‘‘in Crimdon Dene, three miles from 
‘here, very little above the level of the sea, stones at the edge 
“of the little stream that runs down the Dene: or in hot weather, 


“when the stream is dry, under the stones in the bed.” Mr. 
Stott (Bolton) ‘found it beneath the bark of a rotten willow stump, 
‘““not 300 feet altitude.” The same gentleman also says ‘I generally 


“capture them by pulling up likely tufts of Eriophorum vaginatum 
“(cotton grass), and shaking them well over a newspaper, and have 
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‘also found them by turning over pebbles in the bed of a dried-up 


‘mountain stream.’—Young Naturalist, 1889, page 181. 
PELopHILA, Dejean.—Derived from two Greek words signifying 
‘a lover ot mud. Our sinele species, P. bovealis, Payk., «does: not 


occur in England, but the Rev. W. F. Johnson, Armagh, from whom 
my series were obtained, appears to take it commonly in Ireland. 

Leistus, Frohl.—Greek derivation, a robber. Only one of the five 
species in the British list can be said to be rare, and this, as its name 
(L. montanus) implies, is attached to mountainous districts. Two of the 
species are of a reddish-yellow colour (ferrugineus and rufescens), two 
of a bright blue (spinibarbis and montanus, the sides of thorax in these 
being distinctly red), and fulvibarbis is blue-black. 

L. spinibarbts, F.—The largest of the group; occurs at Esher, 


Rainham (Essex), Woking, Box Hill, Eastbourne (on chalk), South- 
ampton (in rotten trees); in Dover district, occasionally under stones, ~ 


ce. (€. Go Hall). ‘common 7at “Plumstead (Westies Gueemwiea. 
Storeton and Eastham Woods, under stones and at tree roots (R. 
Wilding); Bath (Gillo); ‘‘ Stourton, Wollaston, Preston, Burton, &c., 
‘‘all in Cheshire, also high up in the Welsh mountains; a very gre- 
‘“arious species’ (W. E. Sharp, Ledsham). 


L. montanus, Steph.—I have no record of this species being cap- 


tured by any of my correspondents. 

L. fulvibarbis, Dj.—Occurs generally in localities under L. spint- 
‘“‘barbis, ‘‘not so gregarious here, but occurs rather commonly under 
‘tidal refuse on the Mersey shore” (W. E. Sharp, Ledsham). 

L. ferrugineus, L.—Very common on banks of Thames, Teddington, 
Kingston, &c.; Wimbledon Common (Newbery); Combe; ‘‘ among 
‘rushes in wet districts” (W. E. Sharp); ‘““Common on the Crossby 
‘sandhills, in Eastham Woods, on Aigburth shore among reeds, &c.”’ 
(Dr. Ellis, Liverpool Coleoptera); ‘‘Crossby sandhills, at roots of grass” 
(R. Wilding); Dover (C. G. Hall); Cumber sandhills, common ; Fair- 
light, sparingly (W. H. Bennett). 

L. rufescens, F.—-Banks of Thames, Wimbledon; Haswell, Cheshire, 
under heath (R. Wilding); ‘with the preceding species at Eastham 
‘‘and Aigburth, &c.” (Dr. Ellis, Liverpool Coleoptera); Hastings, “* by 
‘‘sweeping after dark, sparingly” (W. H. Bennett); common in 
Cheshire district (W. E. Sharp). 


Ne a 
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THE PTEROPHORINA OF BRITAIN, 
IS lor Wilke Oi le dda. 
Continued from page 20, Vol. XI. 

P. isodactylus.—This species is erroneously called the s¢milidactylus 
of Dale by Dr. Wocke in his ‘ Catalogue,’ and hence it is called by 
a different name on the continent, to the one in common use here. 
The sem:lidactylus of Daleis without doubt our lithodactylus. There is no 
question, therefore, that the Continental nomenclature will have to be 
brought into agreement with our own. The error of Dr. Wocke 
does not seem to stop here, for he gives as synonyms :—Monodactylus, 
Haw. p. 476, Stphs. Ill., iv., 373, but Haworth’s description :— 
‘« Aluc alis anticis canis retusis, fissura inconspicua, posticis tripartitis 
fuscis,’’ does not appear to be referable to zsodactylus. His further 
description copied from Villars, makes it still more certain that 
Haworth could not have intended his monodactylus to be the species 
we know as tsodactylus. | 

SynonymMy.—Isodactylus, Zell. Linn. Ent. Zeitschrift, vi., 328, 
Stn. ‘‘ Manual,” u., p. 440; Simulidactylus, Std. Cat. (non Dale). 

Imaco.—This species was first described by Zeller. His description 
(Linn. Ent. Zeitschrift,” Vol. V1., p. 328) is a8 follows: ‘‘ Alts anter- 
‘““rovibus fusco ochvaceis, antice obscurioribus, triangulo costalt ante fissuram 
‘“‘obscuriove obsoletissimo ; in digiti tert dorso medio squamis paucis atris 
“ (male muset Stainton ).”’ , 

Stainton in the ‘‘ Manual” Vol. II., p..440 describes the species 
as :—‘¢ 10” —11” F.w. dull greyish ochreous clouded with darker, 
with a very obscure costal triangle before the fissure; tip of anterior 
lobe not produced, scarcely pointed.” ©The anterior wings are divided 
into two lobes, the apex is comparatively biunt, and the ground colour 
is pale greyish or ochreous-brown, more grey in the central area, with 
a more or less distinctly defined triangular blotch placed on the costa 
just before the fissure, between the lobes of the anterior wing; the 
outer margin darker than the ground-colour, the darker band being 
followed by a paler line parallel to the outer margin, fringes pale 
greyish. Posterior wings divided into three plumules, greyish-brown, 
fringes paler; the third plumule has some black scales, but not form- 
ing so distinct a tuft as they doin gonodactyla. Head, thorax and 
abdomen same colour as the ground colour of the wings. 
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Larva.—This species, being entirely an internal feeder is appar- 
ently less distinctly and intensely marked than the allied species. It 
is of a pale, shiny green colour, with darker green dorsal and sub- 
dorsal stripes, the spiracles being situated in a raised whitish stripe, 
the skin smooth. ‘The following description by the late Mr. William 
Buckler is very complete. It was made from larve obtained in 
AUPAISt O70, by Mr. G. Barrett: 4 ne dlanva when full grown, 
is about three-eighths of an inch in length, rather thick and plump, 
tapering much just at each end, the head small, the legs short and 
placed mutch under the body, the skin smooth, shining and pellucid, it 
is of a watery, greenish tint, showing a dark greenish dorsal vessel, 
the sub-dorsal stripe is also darker green than the ground colour; and 
this is bordered by an opaque whitish stripe, which lies between the 
skin, and shows partially through its glossy surface; another such 
faint stripe shows through along the side, and below that is another, 
somewhat inflated, on which are the spiracles, the head is black, and 
so also is another plate across the middle of the back of the second 
segment, which is divided in the centre by a thin line of the ground 
colour, the anterior legs are black; the tubercular dots above are 
small and black, those along the spiracular region are rather larger, 
and those along the thirteenth segment are larger still; a black plate 
is on the anal flap: it is noteworthy that each tubercular dot in this — 
Pterophorus has but a single hair” (‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Mag- 
azine, Vol. VIII... p. 154). To this description, Mi GG Samert, 
describing the manner in which the larva feeds, adds :—‘ The larva 
of the second brood, when young, mines one of the smaller shoots of 
Senecio aquaticus near the buds, afterwards it crawls further down, en- 
tering one of the larger branches at the axil of the leaf (frequently de- 
vouring the tender side shoot), and bores down the interior, feeding on 
the pith until nearly full grown, when it again deserts its burrow, and 
proceeds to the thick main stem of the plant, which it enters and there 
feeds up, hollowing out a space in which to assume the pupa state. 
In every case a round hole is left for the extrusion of excrement, and, 
in the final burrow, this is placed exactly at the head of the pupa, so 
that there is no difficulty about the egress of the perfect insect ” 
(‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. VIII., p. 154). So far the 
larva of the first brood, that is, of the early spring brood, has not 
been found, but Mr. C. G. Barrett writes :—‘‘ The larva of the first 
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| brood must feed in May, in the young shoots, just then beginning to 
grow’ (‘‘Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. VIII., p.154). Mr. 
| Barrett found larve of the second brood from August 15th, to August 
| 24th,in 1870. ‘The earliest notice we have of the larvais by Mr. 
Stainton and is as follows :—‘‘ The larva of P. tsodactylus has been 


_discovered near Rotterdam by M. Snellen von Vollenhoven. It feeds 
| in the stems of Senecio nemorensis : several bred specimens of the per- 
| fect insect have been submitted to Professor Zeller, so that there can 


be no question of the identity of the species’ (‘* Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,” Vol. IV., p. 39). 
Pupa—The pupa is described by Mr. Buckler, (‘‘ Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,” Vol. VIII., p. 154) as follows :—‘‘ The pupa is 
_ smooth, nearly three-eighths of an inch in length; the wing and leg- 
| cases meeting in a point low down the abdomen, and in close contact 
with it; in colour, it is pale whitish ochreous; the abdomen a little 
deeper tinted, it is generally striped and marked with brown, particu- 
larly on the head and back of the thorax; the dorsal marking is a 
| series of brown acute triangles.” To this (on the same page) Mr. C. 
-G. Barrett adds :—‘‘ This pupa is placed inside the stem, in the final 


_ burrow, the hole of the burrow placed exactly against the head of the 
| pupa, so that there is no difficulty about the egress of the perfect in- 
sect. Itis angular and destitute of hairs like those of the allied 
| species (trigonodactylus, ochrodactylus, &), but lies perfectly free in the 
burrow, the anal segment not being attached to the usual button of 
| silk.” The pupz were found by Mr. C. G. Barrett from August 1oth 


to the 24th, from which imagos began to emerge on August 2oth.” 
_( Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. VIIL., p. 1053) 0) ene pupa 


Time oF APPEARANCE, &c.—This species is double-brooded, al- 
though Stainton in the ‘ Manual,’ p. 440, gives “July” only. Very 
little observation has been made of the earlier brood although several 
| records have been made ofthe later one. Mr. C. G. Barrett, (Nor- 
| wich) writes :—‘‘ In the autumn of last year, I picked up a few speci- 


mens of P. tsodactylus in a marsh by a river side and therefore looked 
_over the place early this summer for plants of some species of Senecio. 


|The grass, however, was rank and growing rapidly and Senecio hard to 
| find, and it was not till June 21st, that, extending my researches into 


an unexplored corner, I found an ugly scrubby-looking species, Senecio 
aquaticus growing in some plenty. My search for the larva was, how- 
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ever, cut quickly short by an appearance of the moth already out, and 
then, and afterwards, I secured a good many, the females being so ex- 
ceedingly sluggish, that I only took two specimens of that sex”’ 
(“« Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. VIII., p. 153). Writing 
from Pembroke in the early part of the summer of 1880, Mr. Barrett 
says :—‘‘I have been lately very much interested in working a piece 
of peculiarly wet marsh, thickly overgrown by Senecio aquaticus, &c. 
Here I found Platyptilsa isodactylus by no means scarce, flying before 
dusk among Senecio aquaticus, in the stems of which its larva feeds and 
among which it conceals itself in the daytime” (‘‘ Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,” Vol. VII., p. 91). These appear to me to be the 
only two records of the early brood. Of the later broods we find the 
following records, Mr. C. G. Barrett, writing from Norwich says :— 
“On August roth, (1871), I found one larva mining a shoot of the 
ragwort (S. aquaticus) and sent it at once to Mr. Buckler. A fortnight* 
later, I found several larve and a few pupz, from which the moths 
began to emerge on August 2oth.* The perfect insect (of the first 
brood) appears in the latter part of June, and again (second brood) in 
August and September” (‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” 
Vol. VIII., pp. 153-154). Mr. Barrett from Pembroke, August, 1880, 
writes :--‘* Platyptilia isodactylus is again out, but smaller of course, 
from-its rapid feeding up in hot weather. If it were desirable, or I 
could spare the time, it would be easy to take hundreds” (‘‘ Entomo- 
logist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XVII., p.g1). Mr. Birchall writes 
of the appearance of the species in Ireland :—‘‘ It occurs abundantly 
in July and August.” ‘‘The date of the last capture was August 
roth” (‘*Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. 1V., p. 39). Mr. 
Eustace R. Bankes in the ‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. 
XXV., p. 455, writes:—“‘On August 30th last, I had the pleasure of 
taking three specimens—two much worn, but one in magnificent con- 
dition —of this uncommon ‘plume’? moth in a water-meadow in the 
neighbourhood of Wareham (Dorset). The only previous record of 
its occurrence in the county is as follows:—‘‘ Taken by J. E. Dale, on 
June 18th, 1836.” This latter therefore is another record of the early 
brood. The Rev. O. P. Cambridge records :—‘‘ Very rare in the 
neighbourhood of Wareham” (im Uitt.). 

Hasitat—This is purely a marshspecies. In Stainton’s ‘Manual,’ 
p- 440, we find only two localities, Teignmouth and One: Of these 


-*There is some little error as to the date here, 
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| localities, Dr. Jordan in 1867, writes :- ‘‘ Twenty years ago P. tsodactylus 
| was common in a small alder marsh near Teignmouth, this was fed by 
| a little stream running from Haldon, a heathy moor about a mile dis- 
' tant from it. It was about an acre in extent, and underneath the 
_ alder, grew sorrel and the golden saxifrage, whilst near them were 
~what might be almost called small thickets formed by tall plants of 
Eupatorium cannabinum, Epilobium hirsutum, and Equisetum talmatera, 
| with the marsh thistle towering up amongst them. It was in these 
| fastnesses that the plumes took shelter. There were also Seneeio 
| aquaticus, Caltha palustris, Cardamine pratense, Lychnis flos-cucult, 
and Sparganium ramosum, scattered through the bog, besides rushes 
| and sedges, and a few occasional stragglers from the heath above, 
| such as Anagallis tenella, Wahlenbergia and Pedicularis, amongst the 
| grass and Sphagnum which formed rather a treacherous footing. The 
other marsh insects of the locality besides the plume were Nudaria 
senex, Leucania impura, and conigera, Eudorea pallida and Orthotenia 
_venosa. The swamp is now entirely drained, ploughed and the land 
planted with cabbages, nor is there any spot resembling it in the whole 
course ofthe stream. But there was no plant lost in the neighbourhood 
_ by the drainage ; the Eupatovium is especially abundant in other locali- 
ties, but mzcrodactylus is its only plumed inhabitant. The figure in 
| Wood’s ‘Index’ was published before ever we knew of this locality, and 
| I know nothing of the Orkney habitat recorded in the ‘Manual.’ It may 
| be suspected, however, that isodactylus might be found in many other 
| spots in South Devon if thoroughly searched for” (‘‘ Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine” Vol. IV.. p. 38. In the ‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly 
Magazine,” Vol. 1V., p. 39, Mr. Birchall writes of the only known 
Irish locality :—‘ At the request of Dr. Jordan, I add to his communi- 
cation a notice of the Irish locality for Pterophorus isodactylus. It occurs 
_ abundantly in July and August on the bog which lies between the Town 
_ Lodge and the precipitous base of Cromaghlan Mountain near Killarney 
| The moth appears to be confined to the dry and somewhat elevated 
_ margin of the bog, and my attention was first attracted to the insect 
_ by disturbing it in gathering a handful from a magnificent clump of 
| the white variety of Calluna vulgaris. 1 have not been on the greund 
} since, and can throw no light on the food plant of the larva. I doubt 
_ however, its being attached to any bog-plant, as I did not see a speci- 
men except at the elevated bank amongst the ling. The date of the 
_last capture was August roth.” Mr. Barrett’s Pembrokeshire cap- 
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tures (1880) were made in a peculiarly wet marsh, thickly over-. 


grown with Iris pseudacorus, Senecio aquaticus, Myosotis palustris, 
&c.” (“Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XVII., p. 91), 
while Mr. W. H. F. Blandford records P. tsodactylus ‘close to 
Saundersfoot (Pembrokeshire)” (‘‘Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” 
Vol. XXI., p. 207); Mr. C. G. Barrett also records his Norfolk speci- 
mens (1871) from a marsh by the river side” (‘‘ Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,” Vol. VIII., p. 153), while Mr. Eustace R. Bankes 
took his specimens ‘“‘in a water meadow near Wareham” (‘‘ Entomo- 
logist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XXV., p. 455). 

This species, although excessively local, is generally abundant 
wherever it occurs. Mr. Barrett has been especially fortunate in 
finding numbers of the species, but since 1880 very few have been re- 
corded, and it is, therefore, with pleasure, that one reads that Mr. 
Eustace R. Bankes turned up the species during last August in the 
neighbourhood of Wareham, and although, only three specimens were 
captured there is no doubt, judging from the general abundance of the 
species in its favourite localities, that more will be captured another 


season. 


NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN LEPIDOPTERA, 
By E. ANDERSON. 


In the first place I must point out the great similarity which exists 
between many of the English species and those occurring here. We 
have our Ermines, Footmen,. Old Ladies, Hawk moths, Carpets, 
Emeralds, etc., all resembling the English species, and in some cases 
even the actual species is to be found, one notable insect, C. pomonella, 
has increased to such an extent in Tasmania, South Australia, and 
Victoria, that the Governments of those colonies have been obliged to 
introduce laws which compel owners of orchards to take measures to 
eradicate this diminutive but destructive pest. Here it remains 
throughout the winter in the larva state, spun up in a crevice of the 
bark, changing to pupa in the spring, and the moth emerges almost 
immediately after. The method chiefly adopted is to tie old sacks and 
pieces of cloth round the trunks and lower branches of the affected 
trees, when the larve spin up in the folds, and the sack is then burnt. 
As many as 400 have been taken from one tree, which will give an 
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idea of the vast numbers that occur in some districts. 

The apple trees are also attacked by a Tinea which feeds in the 
bark, and likewise does considerable damage. It is a pretty little 
species, anterior wings, pure white, with a few slaty black markings; 
posterior wings, smoke-colored. 

Among other English species represented here may be mentioned 
_ Heliothis armigera, the cosmopolitan D. pulchella, S. convolvuli1, and 

C. cardui, though the latter appears in a local form called Kershawu— 
after Mr. Kershaw, of the Melbourne Museum. The spots on the 
posterior wings of this variety are blue instead of black. It has 
swarmed here this spring, every street being full of them, and numbers 
have been seen miles out at sea, while out in the country they were in 
such quantities that ten or a dozen could be taken with one stroke of the 
net. Strange to say, the larve-do not. feed upon Thistle, which is 
fairly common here, pushing its way up country in sturdy Scotch 
fashion, but confine themselves to the ‘‘ Cape weed,” which as its name 
implies, came from the Cape, and has now spread everywhere to the 
great detriment of the pastures. 

Here and there among the vast armies of Kershawu, were a few of 
the beautiful Vanessa itea, which I have christened the Yellow Admiral. 
In habits it exactly resembies V.atalanta. The larve are very similar, 
and also feed upon stinging nettle. In searching for them I found 
some Plusia larve very similar to P. gamma, but which produced P. 
verticillata. 

One of our commonest noctue is Mamestra mger, which occurs 
throughout the summer together with M. composita, for so this moth is 
named in the museum, but, as the larve are subterranean and the 
moth itself more resembles a Xylophasia, | think it ought to be trans- 
ferred to that genus. 

There is a very interesting dark Abruptaria-like moth occurring 
round Melbourne. It is not named in the museum, and I should 
much like to compare it with the English forms; it may be a native 
species, or it may be a variation of introduced Abruptavia. Vhere are 
plenty of Lilacs about, but these larve feed on almost anything from 
Nettle to Shea Oak. 

Our two ermines are both white, one with hardly any spots, the 
other with plenty and rather inclined to be streaky. J am endeavour- 
ing to rear a brood at the present time, to see if the Australian species 
vary in markings like the English; they are feeding on Kuot-grass, 
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one of the home comforts which some benevolent person has introduced. 


The ‘Old ladies” (Dasypodia selenephova) here fly into bedrooms. 


quite late at night. I found one when I got up the other morning just 
behind my head. 

I have noticed some very peculiar scale insects, and gall producing 
species are in abundance both Cynips and Cecidomyia. It is worthy 
of remark that many Tinew seem to attack the galls and eat the 


original owner out of its habitation. From one lot of galls I bred 
three species of Tinea, one of Cynips, one of Cecidomyia, a weevil 
and several ichneumons. I also find T. fenestvella feeding in rotten 


galls, miles up country, and in fact was very disgusted when the moths 
emerged, as I expected something new. 

There is a very common coleopteron of a bronzy green colour, 
which swarms in great numbers on ceriaia trees; and, being of a good 
size, it presents a pretty appearance during sunshine. I think the 
larva must feed in the wood. While mentioning coleoptera, I should 
say that one method of collecting greatly in favour with our coleop- 
terists, is to examine the beach all along the bay after a ‘‘ hot-wind 
day,” as large numbers of good Buprestide are thrown up from their 
watery graves. But if the sun be ever so powerful, the collector must 
not indulge in a bath, for the rippling waves, which look so inviting, 


harbour quantities of sharks, which are constantly carrying off dogs and | 


anything else they can get. 

Many species occur here in vast quantities. 1 have twice seen 
clusters of large ‘“‘frog hoppers” and, as they were very prettily 
marked with black and scarlet, I took home one cluster in my bag, 
and found that it consisted of 271 specimens. The tree was covered 
with such clusters. 

The larve of a very pretty butterfly, Preris harpalyce, also feed gre- 
gariously upon the native mistletoe which grows in clumps from the 
branches of the Shea Oaks and Gums, round the tops of which trees 
the perfect insects fly much lke Jvis, and quite out of reach. 

A large Agrotis is very plentiful, and strange to say, may be seen 
during the day time, hovering round the trees, though they also fly by 
night, being somewhat like H. armigeva, which hovers round the herb- 
age morn, noon, and night. 

I got into a nice little corner the other day, and obtained insects 
as fast as I could box them, but had to discontinue for want of boxes ; 
they consisted of about 25 species, one being a large specimen of a 


— a 
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most lovely ‘‘ Forester,” with a sort of Corydon-shine about it, though 
much deeper and purer. In the sunshine they looked beautiful, flying 
in a straight line over the top of the long grass; in fact, the collecting 
here is grand, but I miss the old companionship of home. There is 
no one here to appreciate a good take; for Geology and Botany rule 
the roost ; a few Coleopterists form a little clique, and Lepidopterists 
are ‘‘non est.” 

I have not been bothered much by snakes as yet, but some of the 
Tarantule and Ants are brutes, they seem almost entirely composed 
of jaws and virus. Mosquitos, too, can do a bite if you let them; but, 
fortunately, complete security may be obtained by rubbing in a little 
oil of lavender. They don’t mind tobacco smoke, but cannot stand 
the lavender. 

Melbourne, Nov., 1889. 


Kee Onmis Or SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


April 2nd, 1890.—Mr. Frederick DuCane Godman, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the chair: 

Mr. G. Bryant, of 6, Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, S.W.; Mr. A. E. Hall, of Norbury, 
Pitts Moor, Sheffield; Mr. J. J. F. X. King, of 207, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow ; 
Mr. H. C. Oakshott, of De Beauvoir House, Falmouth; Mr. A. E. Stearns, of the 
Lodge, Upper Halliford, Walton-on-Thames; and Mr. G. Vigers, of Hersham, Sur- 
rey, were elected Fellows: and Mr. A. B. Farn was admitted into the Society. 

Mr. Godman announced the death of Mr. Joseph S. Baly, of Warwick, the well 
known Coleopterist, who has been a member of the Society for the last forty years. 

Dr. Sharp exhibited and made remarks on a female specimen of a coleopterous 
insect—Temnochila quadricollis, Reitt.—which was the subject of avery unusual mal- 
formation of the nature termed ‘‘ectromélie” by Lacordaire. 

Mr. R. W. Lloyd exhibited three specimens of Elater pomone, taken at Brocken- 
hurst, in the New Forest, about the middle of March last. 

Colonel Swinhoe exhibited, and read notes on, a number of Butterflies of the 
genus Euthalia. He pointed out that the specimens described as species by the name 
of Euthalia sedeva were only the females of E. balarama, 

Mr. T.R. Billups exhibited male and female specimens of Cecidomjia salicis-stliqua, 
Walsh, which had just emerged from galls received from Mr. Cockerell, who had col- 
lected them on a species of sallow in Colorado. He also exhibited three species of 
Ichneumonide new to Britain, viz., Ichnewmon haglundi, Holmgr., bred by Messrs. 
Adkin and Barker from Arctia fuliginosa; Phygadeuon rufo-niger, Bridg., taken in Ash- 
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down Forest in November, 1885; and Phygadeuon sodalis, Tasch., taken at Dulwich 
in June, 1889. 

Mr. C. G. Barrett exhibited specimens of Bryotropha obscurella, Hein, and Dory- 
phora elongella, Hein, two species of Micro Lepidoptera new to Britain. 

Dr. Thallwitz, of Dresden, contributed ‘‘ Notes on some species of the genus 
Hilipus.” ‘These notes had reference to a paper on the genus Hilipus, by Mr. F. P. 
Pascoe. published in the ‘ Transactions’ of the Society for 188g. 

Mr. E. Meyrick read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Classification of the Pyralidina of 
the European Fauna.” Mr. Kirby, Mr. M’Lachlan, Mr. Stainton, Capt. Elwes, and 
Mr. Barrett took part in the discussion which ensued. 

Prof. Westwood communicated a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on certain species of 
Cetoniide.”’ 

Mynheer P. C. T. Snellen, of Rotterdam, contributed a paper entitled, ‘‘ A Cat- 
alogue of the Pyralidz of Sikkim collected by H. J. Elwes and the late Otto Moller,” 
and Capt. Elwes read certain notes on the foregoing paper as an Appendix. Mr. W., 
L. Distant, Colonel Swinhoe, Mr. M’Lachlan, and Mr. Jacoby took part in the dis- 


cussion which ensued.— 
H. Goss, Hon. Sec. 


CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Thursday, March 20th, 1890.—Mr. J. A. Clark, F.E.S., President,in thechair. Mr. 
Battley exhibited a large number of the larvee of U. sambucata, found feeding on ivy at 
Stamford Hill; also a living specimen of the common grass snake from Epping 
Forest. Mr. Quail, a specimen of D. galii taken at Stoke Newington, July, 1888. 
Mr. Simes, an extremely small specimen of A. cardamines, taken in Epping Forest, 
May, 1889; the insect being the size of an ordinary specimen of C. pamphilus. Mr. 
Clark, 2 specimens of T. gothicina, the wings in one specimen, although having the 
markings of gothicina, bearing a strong resemblance in shape to T. instabilis. Mr. 
Whittle, series of Catoptria juliana and Pedisca oppressana. Mr. Tutt, series of Agrotis 
obelisca from Hanover and the Isle of Wight. | Mr. Lewcock read a paper on behalf 
of Mr. R. Gillo, of Bath, on Aquatic Coleoptera at Burnham; also an Account of 
the Coleopterous Fauna of South Africa, by Mr. P. W. Jarvis, of Cape Town. 

Afril 3rd, 1890.—The President in the chair. Mr. Battley exhibited a large num- 
ber of larvae of C. caja, and mentioned the great abundance of the species this season. 
Mr. Smith bred specimens of A. atropos, from Dartford. Mr. Raine, a bred specimen 
of P. Napa, the black tips to the wings being absent. Mr. Clark, series of Rhodavia 
sanguinalis, from North of Ireland, and a specimen of the Bank Vole (Arvicola 
pratensis). 

Mr. F. Milton, exhibited aquatic coleoptera; also a hemipteron Hydvometus stag- 
norum ; and commented on the abundance of beetles running on the Stamford Hill 
pavements during sunshine. The same gentleman also exhibited a pupa of C. 
bucephala attacked by wire worms. Mr. Cripps’ box contained various species of 
Notiophilus, including 4-punctatus, also Strophosomus vetusus, Tvachyphleus  scaber, 
Rhizophagus depressus, &. Mr. Heasler, a box of aquatic coleoptera and Staphylinide. 
Mr. Ginne, Aphodius contaminatus and Athous difforme. Mr. Cripps recorded a speci- 
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men of Geotrvupes typheus from Richmond Park on March 8th. Mr. Battley read a 


” 


paper on the ‘‘ Entomology and Geology of the London Basin,” treating principally 
of Geology, but giving also an account of the herbage to be found in the different 
strata which crop out in varions districts, and thus leading up to the insects to be ob- 


tained thereon. The discussion which followed was taken part in by Messrs. Clark, 


_ Cripps, Lewcock, and other members.—G. A. Lewcock and E. Hanes, Hon. Secs. 


THE SOUTH LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. 


March, 1890.—J. T. Carrington, F.E.S., President, in the chair. Mr. C. G. Bar- 


_ rett exhibited a series of Dianthecia carpophaga, Bork, showing fully its connection with 


its variety D. capsophila, Dup., and a specimen of D. Juteago, Hb., v .barrettit, Dbl., all 


_ reared by Mr. Blandford from larvee found in South Wales ; specimens of the original 


Catoptvia parvulana, Wilk., taken by Messrs. Bond and McLachlan with recent speci- 
mens reared and taken by Messrs. Fletcher, Bankes and Vine, with intermediate 


forms which Mr. Barrett stated proved its identity with C. scopoliana, Haw., also a 
specimen of Botys mutualis, (a native of Asia and Africa) taken by Mr. Gregson some 
years ago in Lancashire, doubtless accidentally introduced. Mr. Radkin, examples 


of Hybernia vupicapraria. Mr. Joy, an immature specimen of Mantis religiosa, from 


the Suez Canal. Mr. T.R. Billups, several species of Ophionides bred by members 
of the Society ; amongst others Paniscus testaceus, P. cephalotes, and Ophion luteum, bred 
by Mr. Barker from the larvz of Dianthecia capsincola, the latter species also being 
reared by Mr. Wellman from Hadena pisi, and by Mr. South from Toxocampa cracce. 
Mr. Billups called particular attention to the fact that the cocoons of Ophion luteum 
differed considerably according to the host from which bred; Mr. Billups also called 
attention to the extreme variability in size of Paniscus cephalotes, two females taken 
by himself at Hayling Island in 1866 being not above one-third larger than the fe- 
male bred by Mr. Barker. In the same box were shewn Banchus moniliatus, bred 
from the larvee of Trachea piniperda, also both sexes of Evetastes osculatorium, 
from the larvz of Retinia pinicolana, by Messrs. South and Adkin. Among Mr. 
Billups other exhibits were a specimen of Phygadenon sodalis, Yasch., taken in his 
own garden, June Ist, 1889, and a female of Hemiteles macrurus. Tasch., taken at the 
same place, August, 1889, both species being new to Britain. Phygadeuon (Microcryptus ) 
vufoniger, a species new to science, being one of several females taken by Mr. Billups 
in Ashdown Forest, November, 1885, the species was stated to have been described 
by Mr. Bridgman in the Transactions of the Entomological Society for 1889. Mr. 
Perks shewed pond life from Barnes Common and Mr. Tugwell and Mr. Step ex- 


_ hibited botanical specimens and contributed remarks on their respective exhibits. 


1oth April, 1890.—The President inthe chair. Lieut. Brown and Mr. R. Mc 


| Allen, Esq., were elected members. 


Mr. Tugwell exhibited a series of Tephrosia cvepuscularia, W.V., and T. biundularia, 
Bork., with water colour drawings of both larve from life and remarked that after 
breeding both insects he was perfectly convinced as to their being distinct species al- 
though evidently closely allied. T. crepusculavia, appeared from the last week in 
March to the Middle of April and was aiways a partly double brooded species; T. 
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biundularia, appeared early in May until the first week in June and was only single 
brooded ; in every case the insect remained true to the parent type and although the 
markings were somewhat alike in both species yet there were characteristic differences 
as shewn in the series exhibited, this also applied to the larval stages. Mr. Barrett 
and Mr. Tutt made some observations on this exhibit, the latter gentleman agreeing 
with Mr. Tugwell and the former gentleman was of opinion that cvepuscularia and 
biundularia were not distinct. Mr. Turner showed a very light form of Nyssia his- 
pidaria, from Richmond. Mr. Carpenter also exhibited varieties of the same species 
Mr. Fenn, a long series of Laventia multistrigavia. Messrs. Skinner, B. W. Adkin, 
and W. West exhibited Coleoptera, the latter gentleman a very interesting collection 
from the Colombian Republic. Messrs. E. Step, W. Manger, Barrett, Tugwell, 
Billups, and others also exhibited. 
H. W. Barker. Hon. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The monthly meeting of this Society, was held on Monday, April 14th, in the 
Exee, Library, the President, (Mrs, |. Capper, P.L3S) im iihemchaians eee. 
Samuel Gasking read a paper on Spiders, in which he gave a brief account of the 
structure and habits of each genera of the British Spiders, and referred to the 
popular errors that had, and still existed as to their medicinal properties, the most 
common of which was to enclose a spider in a bag and suspend it round the neck as 
a cure for fever and ague. 

The President made some remarks on the recent discussion on the white bordered 
Vanessa antiopa, and read a letter he had received from Mr. Wurberger, enclosing 
two specimens of V. antiopa with the white border which he had captured on Good 
Friday in Germany. 

During the conversazione (through the kindness of Mr. T. J. Moore), were ex- 
hibited the local spiders collected by the Rev. H. H. Higgins; there were also 
different parts of spiders shown under the microscope by Messrs. Walker, Harker, &c. 

The President exhibited some fine varieties of Smervinthus populi and tilia. and 
Mr. Sydney Webb of Dover, nine extraordinary varieties of the little varying Avge 


Galathea. 
F. N. Prerce, Hon. Sec. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Eccs or Lapwincs or PLovers.—The British public consume a 
variety of species under the idea ‘‘ eating of Plover’s eggs.” I have 
seen Gulls, Coots, Terns, Redshanks, and other birds exhibited for 
sale in London shops as the genuine article. It is now the custom to 
designate as “‘ fancy eggs’ such as the above, with Rooks and Pigeons 
thrown in; this year already I have met with Golden Plovers, an 
Avocet, and a Norfolk Plover, in the baskets with the ordinary Lap- 
wing.—JoHN HENDERSON, Streatham, 
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EARLY EMERGENCE OF PIERIS BRASSIC&.—A fresh specimen of 
Piers brassice was brought to me here on 22nd February. I have seen 
specimens of P. vap@e in February, and even in January, but I never 
before saw P. brassice before the middle of April.—C. W. Date, Glan- 
ville, Wootton, 1st March, 1890. 


HyBERNATION OF SPHINGID#.—Deilephila livornica is a species very 
apt to make a premature emergence from the pupa, but I do not be- 
lieve any of the Sphingide hybernate as imagines, except possibly A. 
atvopos.—C. W. Date, Glanvilles Wootton. 

Food oF P. monacHa.—This interesting species so well-known in 
the Hampshire district (New Forest) but tolerably scarce everywhere 
else, is apparently difficult to rear from the egg. In 1889 I had 50 
ova from a captured female, but nearly all the little larve refused to 
feed on honeysuckle, whitethorn, or indeed anything until the oak 
leaves were out. I reared six and from two parents obtained a batch 
of eggs. On April 2nd, this year, these began to hatch, and the young 
larve were treated with bramble. JRennie’s ‘Conspectus’ (an old 
work which young naturalists will do well to secure when they meet 
with it on a book stall), gives oak, bramble, and birch as the food of 
Monacha; but apparently they have altered their tastes for they only 
took a few nibbles at bramble, and all refused birch, and it is only by 
cutting open oak buds, that two larve are saved out of a few score. 
Why are they so difficult to start feeding ?— JoHN HENDERSON, 
Streatham. 


DASYCHIRA RUBIGINOSA PUPA.—I have expressed myself badly about 
the pupa of this insect, as recorded in your Aprilissue. What I meant 
to say was that I thought they would prove a common species such as 
T. stabilis, but as published, it implies they resembled the pupa of that 
species. Though it is so long ago | perfectly well remember their ap- 
pearance. They were very small for the size of the insect they pro- 
duced, the skin very thin like the Xanthias, and the colour somewhat 
similar to that of Xevampelina.—Rev. E. HaLttett Topp, Ashby de la 
Zouch. 


Lire History or ErpunpA LUTULENTA.—In April, 1889, my friend 


) Mr. E. R. Curzon sent me eight larva, which he had discovered feed- 


ing on fine grass growing on the coast in County Antrim, Ireland, 


| whilst searching for lepidopterous larve, by lantern light. They were 


| 


| 


quite unknown to me, but I placed them on Azra cespitosa on which 
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they fed up very slowly, scarcely ever moving about. They were then 
light green in colour, but later on they changed from their light green, 
and now varied much. One only retained the same shade, the others 
were of every shade of green, and reddish green, resembling the larve 
of Epunda nigra or Phlogophora meticulosa.. In fact I almost believed 
they would prove to be the latter species, and warned my friend to be 
prepared for disappointment; but I still had hopes of something else 
and urged him to procure more. But as all the larve he got, as well 
as my eight, died before making up, we were both disappointed and 
could not decide anything about them. During the month of Sep- 
tember he took a wonderful series of Epunda lutulenta, var. luneburgensis, 
and var. sed?, from the flowers of ragwort, from the former variety he 
obtained eggs which he left with me to breed if possible. The eggs 
were the smallest of any noctua I know, and hatched in about three 
weeks after being deposited. The young larve were minute and thread- 
like. During the winter they lived outside, and were no larger and no 
thicker than some larva of Laventia salicata, which were feeding on 
white lady’s bedstraw beside them. They are now (April 12th) con- 
siderably grown, and prove to be identical with those sent me as de- 
scribed above. I therefore venture to describe this, hitherto, so far as 
I can learn, unknown larva. 

Size.—Full fed, 14 inch. 

Form.—Slender, cylindrical, anal segments attenuate. 

Markings, &c.—Head, light coloured, small; dorsal line, faintly 
darker, dull green; sub-dorsal line, very fine, hight bright yellow; 
spiracular region, whitish yellow; feet, hight; anal claspers, pelucid. 

It is a very sluggish larva, feeds but seldom, and eats but little at 
atime. When not feeding it remains resting on the food plent, with 
its head down sometimes for long periods, when disturbed it coils its 
head underneath.—C. S. Grecson, Liverpool, 12th April, 1890. 

Curious Visirors AT SuGAR.—Appropos of Mr. Pullen’s note 
(Y.N. 122), the following may be of interest to your readers. When 
out sugaring I have often noticed such things as spiders and earwigs, 
and occasionally toads at the foot of the sugared trees, apparently 
waiting in anticipation of a feast. On Sept. 6th, 1889, I counted 6 
specimen of Cavabus violaceus, 2 Pterostichus madidus, and 2 or 3 speci- 


mens of Anchomenus junceus on the trees. Although I knocked the 
beetles off the sugar, I found them back again at the next visit, thus | 
spoiling my sport.—F. W. Papez, Bolton, March 18th, 1890. | 
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ON THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF D. GALH, 
By W. H. TUGWELL, FES. 


In this journal for May, 1889, Vol. X., p. 113-5, I opened up this 
subject, and gave my reasons for believing that in all probability the 
D. gal captured in this County were imigrants. A very important 
factor in this discussion is, that all captured imagines of D. galw that 
preceed what we call galw years, are invariably considerably larger, 
than any that are bred from larve found feeding in England. Greater 
in expanse of wing, heavier in body, and generally heavier and more 
robust looking. This holds good not only on the last occasion, 1888, 
but on the great galiz years of 1869 and 1870also. Inexpanse of wing, 
the captured imagines are fully 2 of an inch more on the average than 
bred specimens, and I challenge anyone to show an English bred and fed 
galu expanding full 33 inches in the male, or 32 inches in the female. 
Captured imagines give these sizes regularly. | Can Mr. Briggs explain 
this? It is not a question of being fed in confinement, and fed at large, 
for large numbers of larve have been found quite full fed, and pupe 
also have been obtained repeatedly, but they never produced insects 
of the size of their parents. To my mind the reason is abundantly 
clear. Our want of sunny skies, and our cold wet autumn weather, 
prevents a healthy and full development of this species. This has 
been my principal argument all though, and it has convinced me that 
our captured imagines are all or nearly all immigrants. Hundreds of 
pupz must have been left in our various sandhills in 1888, but how 
many moths were seen in 1889? How many larve were found in the 
autumn? Echo answers, how many? 

Is Mr. Briggs really serious when he says in the April number, 
that I have executed a ‘ Volte face,” or is it a joke for the first of April. 
I have clearly proved that his list dates when imagines were captured, 
are of no value in this argument. He cites Mr. J. A. Cooper’s capture 
of larve in Suffolk as telling against my theory, but I doubt he hardly 
grasps my theory. I make no exception in asserting that the parents 
of all our 1888 larvee were immigrants, whether found at Wallasey, 
Suffolk, Kent, or elsewhere. Further, I do not believe that any Eng- 
lish fed galii ever produces another progeny here. Can Mr. Briggs 
produce any evidence to the contrary? It should not be difficult to do 
so if such evidence exists, and Iam quite open to conviction. But were 
Mr. Cooper’s larve any earlier than those on the Deal sandhills? I 
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think not, 1 found them full fed on September ist, on my first visit 
there in 1888, and should doubtless have found some earlier had I been 
sooner there. One day before would have brought me into the last 
week in August. At Kingsdown, Mr. Porritt and I found on 31st 
August, larvee almost full fed, and that district had been well worked 
by Mr. Meek some days before, when he took some 150 larve. At 
this place Galium mollugo was the most abundant food plant, and we 
could see the tangled masses had been turned over, and pretty well 
skimmed too. But Mr. Cooper saw no pupa in Suffolk, and only swf- 
posed they were in pupa because he saw a quantity of frass and could 
not find any larve. ‘This is very different to saying they were actually 
in pupa at the time. I do not know if Mr. Briggs has any experience 
in working for galiz larve on sandhills, but you may often find plenty 
of frass, when no larve are in sight, simply because they have buried 
in the sand, but if you pass that way again in the morning sunshine, 
you will probably find them up and feeding again. This I found re- 
peatedly in 1888 on the Deal sandhills. | Possibly I bred more gali 
than all the rest of the south eastern collectors put together last year. 
All my pupz were forced, to the extent of bringing them into a living 
room, having fire and gas, with perhaps an average temperature of 70 
degrees, until April, when those still remaining were placed in a cool 
greenhouse, and every living pupa had emerged by jnalyee 
Not one remained to lie over, so that it would appear to lie over is the 
exception, not the rule. To fit Mr. Briggs’ theory, not only should it 
be the rule for them to le over for a year or two, but for ten years or 
more, the great galiz years in this Country being 1859, 1870, 1888. 
Between these dates our journals would be searched in vain for records 
of galu larve. 

Just a word as to my ‘‘generalisation”’ as to their being ichneu- 
moned, &c. I had 200 larve of galw in 1888, collected around Deal 
over an area 20 miles long, and 4 to 5 miles broad; a pretty good area. 
But not a single specimen of any larve showed the slightest signs of ich- 
neumon ov other parasite. I lost a good many by fungus, and still have 
the dead pupz showing the fungoid growth. I think this fully justi- 
fies my remark that they were remarkably free from ichneumon. I 
certainly do not say they are never so attacked, I know of two ichneu- 
mon being bred from gali. : 

With this I will conclude. Mr. Briggs, I well know, as well as 
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myself is only anxious to arrive at the true facts, and personally I am 
quite content to leave the matter to the judgment of the readers of 
this Journal. 

Greenwich, 


April 3rd, 1890. 


WATER BEETLES AT BURNHAM, SOMERSET, 
By ROBERT GILLO. 


Whilst spending a few days at Burnham during the first week in 
September, I determined to see what Water Beetles the ponds and 
ditches would produce if persistently dragged with the net day after 
day. I soon found that some ponds which yielded nothing worth 
having on one occasion, on another would produce good things in 
plenty; so that it is never safe to conclude because nothing comes into 
the net on the first few trials that therefore there is nothing in the 
pond worth working for. A great deal depends upon how the net is 
handled. It is impossible to describe the various methods, but ina 
general way I may say that it is best to plunge the net deeply in the 
water as gently as possible, and then to bring it up under the water 
plants. As the result of four or five days collecting, I noticed 30 
species of Hydradephaga, and 12 of Palpicornia, the commoner species 
numbers. Some appeared to be partial to ponds of clear water whilst 
others only occurred in ditches that were anything but clear or sweet. 
The species were:—Haliplus obliquus, mucronatus, variegatus, fluviatilis, 
rujicollis, lineatocollis; Pelobius Hermanni ; Hyphydrus ovatus; Hydroporus 
pictus, palustris, evythvocephalus, lineatus, confluens; Notevus sparsus ; 
Laccophilus obscurus; Colymbetes fuscus; Liopterus rvuficollis; Dytiscus 
marginals, ciyvcumflexus, punctulatus; Agabus bipustulatus, sturmt, nebulosus; 
Ilybius fuliginosus, ater, guttiger; Acilus sulcatus; Hydaticus transver- 
saliz, Gyvinus natator, and elongatus. 

The species of Palpicornia were:—Hydrophilus piceus; Hydrobius 
fuscipes and oblongus; Philhydrus testaceus, marinus, ovalis; Laccobius 
simuatus and alutaceus; Berosus affinis; Helophorus aquaticus and brevi- 
palpis; and Ochthebius evatus. 

In addition to these there were many others such as Elmis, Parnus, 
&c., which I have not included, not looking upon them as true water 
beetles. 
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NEW SPECIES OF BRITISH ICHNEUMONIDA, 


Paper vead before the Entomological Society of London, 1st May, 1889. 
By G. ©, BIGNEEE, EES: 


(SEE PLATE.) 


PUNE A INU Dee WANS 


Head smooth and shining; antenne of female as long as from 
scutellum to the end of abdominal segments; antennz of male a little 
shorter; thorax smooth and shining, with scattered shallow punctures; 
abdomen about twice the length of the head and thorax, almost cylin- 
drical; segments almost quadrate, second the longest, covered with 
coarse punctures; apical margins rather broad, smooth and polished, 
aculeus one-third the length of the abdomen, about as long as segments 
2, 3 and 4 combined; transverse anal nervure or hind wing, divided in 
the middle. 

Black. Female:—Head with narrow line close to the eyes, from 
vertex to clypeus; clypeus and base of mandibles, and palpi pinkish; 
a pinkish dash on the scutellum and metanotum, and a line before the 
wings; pleura rufous; legs, tricolour; middle and hind coxe, tro- 
chanters and femora ferruginous; front coxe, much lighter; hind 
femora, the extreme apex whitish, a black dot on the upper side at the 
base; front and middle tibiz and tarsi ferruginous; middle tarsi at the 
extreme apex, fuscous; ‘hind tibiz, base, and middle, whitish; a ring 
near the base, and the entire apex, black; tarsi, whitish; extreme apex 
of joints, black. 

Male:—Face, and underside of scape and flagellum, pinkish; other- 
wise like the female. Length 8 M.M. 

Twenty-three males and females of this unique species were bred 
toth April, 1888, from a batch of cocoons kindly sent to me by Wr. 1: 
A. Chapman, who obtained them from a larva of Pygera curtula. This 
batch of cocoons were so hke a cluster of Macvocentrus cocoons that 
Mr. Bridgman at first sight could scarcely credit they were those of 
a Pimpla, which, as a rule, are solitary parasites; but fortunately one 
male died within its cocoon, which I desired Mr. Bridgman to remove 
to make certain that I] was correct in my observations, which he did 
and he is now able to vouch, if necessary, for the accuracy of my 
statement.—-Clarence Place, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 
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A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN NORTH DEVON, 
JB av Wis Bye AIRING 
In July, 1889, I went for a stay at Ilfracombe, and as I had never 
before collected in the West of England, I hoped to fill up several 
blanks in my cabinet. 
Unfortunately, the time chosen for my trip coincided with the end 
_ of the glorious summer weather which we had in June, and during 
- our journey down the rain descended in torrents, totally obscuring the 
_lovely scenery between Exeter and Barnstaple, for which Devonshire 
_ is justly famous. 


On arriving at our destination, we hurried to our lodgings, and in 
| the evening wishing to gain some knowledge of the town, we muffled 
up in mackintoshes and sallied out. Fortunately, I took the pre- 
| caution of putting a few boxes in my pocket, for, going round the 
| “Capstone” Parade, I noticed a specimen of B. perla at rest on the 
| rock. A further search revealed an abundance of this species, and 
/ among them, five specimens of the rarer B. glandifera, which were 
| promptly boxed. 

| Next day (Wednesday, 1oth July) was showery and windy, but | 
| secured another Glandifera, one Repandata, and one Bipunctaria. The 
last mentioned species appears to be darker than my specimens from 
| the chalk districts; (Margate and Brighton) but as it was the only 
‘one I secured during my stay, I cannot speak as to the general type 
| of this district. 

Thursday, 11th July, was bright and warm, although a fresh 
| breeze was blowing. In the morning we walked up Hillsboro’, an el- 
| evated headland closeto the town. Here $aniva were swarming, with 
-a good sprinkling of Semele, Pamplilus, Uvrtice, and other common 


‘things, while a solitary Stellataywm was dashing over the hillside, and 
/hovering over the wild thyme on the steep parts, thus eluding capture. 
In the afternoon we walked to Lee, by way of the coast. Here 


| were Cherophyllata in large numbers, also H. sylvanus, Tithonus, 
|Phigas, and a couple of fine, freshly emerged Aglaia, which I secured. 
‘The nettle beds were quite stripped by the full fed, black larve of V. 
i720, which exceeded even V. urtice in numbers. Returning home in 


ithe evening, we saw a splendid sunset from the top of Lee Down. 
. . : 
} Very many common species of moths were flying, and when going 


through the town, I took one each Prunata and Wavaria, which were 
/doing their best to escape over a wall. 
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Friday, 12th July was a fine, calm day, and we took advantage of 
the weather to make a water excursion to the pretty village of Clovelly. 
The sea trip was very enjoyable, and the quantity of birds on the 
water in Bideford Bay was almost incredible. They appeared to be 
chiefly puffins, divers, and gulls, but an ornithologist, with a good 
field glass, would have found it very interesting to watch them as the 
steamer passed. 

On landing at Clovelly, I first tried a small field on the hill above 
the village. The usual swarm of fanira were present, also a quantity 
Hyperanthus, chiefly fine specimens, with the white rings showing 
quite distinctly, even when on the wing. An excursion inland from 
here, and back by the beautifully wooded ‘‘ Hobby Drive,” resulted 
in the capture of a fine male A. paphia, some Mensuvaria, and one worn 
Ai geria, of which there were many in the wood. 

Monday, 15th July, went to Morthoe and Woolacombe. While 
netting some Faniva, | was fortunate enough to secure a male with a 
bleached wing. This made me look out for others, but no more var- 
leties appeared except a female with the usual tawny blotches trans- 
formed into pale buff. Aglaia were fairly plentiful, also Linea and 
hybernated specimens of Cardwi. A single specimen of Alexis led to 
a chase, as I always like to net any Lycena in a new district, hoping 
to meet with one of the rarer species. A brisk shower about mid-day 
made me take shelter under a stone wall, and while there, a V.70 
came and boldly settled under the coping within a foot of me. I after- 
wards saw several others, apparently freshly emerged. When tramp- 
ing over some heather I disturbed a fine Cytisavia, which was soon 
netted. 

Tuesday, 16th July. Went for a long walk through Berry Down 
Cross and Combmartin. In addition to the usual species, I took a 
worn specimen of Albulata, a few Affinitata, and several Elutata and 
Sociata, but the best insect was a fine female of Bembeciformis, which 


was at rest on an ash leaf, and narrowly escaped being ruthlessly — 


destroyed as a ‘‘ hornet” by a non-entomological friend. 
Wednesday, 17th July. I devoted chiefly to exploring the country 
on the Barnstaple road. Paphia, were more plentiful, and I secured 


two good pairs. Beating the bushes also dislodged some C. vussata 


and pyraliata, and one Fanthina. 


On Thursday, 18th July, we drove to Lynton, a distance of about : 
18 miles. Alighting from our conveyance shortly before reaching — 


| 
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Lynton, we walked to the well known ‘“‘ Watersmeet”’ taking a Sfell- 
atavum on the way, and seeing a hybernated specimen of Atalanta on 
some bramble blossom. From ‘‘ Watersmeet’ we walked down the 
valley to Lynmouth, taking several Paphia, which appear very com- 
mon here. A heather covered hill about half to Lynmouth was quite 
alive with Aglaia, and I was able to fill my box with picked specimens 
in about five minutes. In the afternoon we went to the ‘“ Valley of 
Rocks,” where, in addition to the ordinary species, I took one. very 
small, and rather worn A. selene. Some blues were flying on the more 
rugged part of the valley, but I was not able to secure them, owing to 
the rough nature of the ground. I believe, however, that they were 
eile alexds.. | 

Friday, 19th July was fine and bright, and I explored the fields 
near Score Wood, about a mile from Ilfracombe. Ina small corner 
of a field, backing on to a wood, I counted the following thirteen 
species of Butterflies, viz.:—Brassice, Rapa, Napi, Urtice, Cardui, 
Selene, Aglaia, Paphia, Fanira, Tithonns, Hyperanthus, Sylvanus, and 
Linea, while Kussata, Sociata, Bilineata, Gamma, and Polyodon tre- 
presented the moths. 

Saturday, 20th July, being dull, I tried a little fishing from the 
pier, but the sport is not usually very exciting, except after rough 
weather, when the ling and cod come close to the shore. While 
fishing, | saw a Stellatarum buzzing up and down the piles of the pier, 
so went home for my net. On my return, I found it feeding over 
some valerian bloom on the ‘‘ Lantern Rock,” adjoining the pier, and 
soon succeeded in getting it inside my cyanide bottle. 

For several days after this, the weather was wet and stormy, and 
I was compelled to solace myself with fishing, and although my own 
captures were not heavy, I had the pleasure of assisting in the taking 
of a large ling, 4-ft. 6-in. long, which was hauled on to the pier with 
much rejoicing, and after a long struggle. 

On Friday, 26th July, the weather improved again, and we walked 
along the coast to Bull point lighthouse, and thence to Morthoe. In- 
sects were flying freely, but nothing fresh was taken. 

Saturday, 27th July. | went again to Score Wood after C. 
yussata. They were common on the tree trunks, but very shy, flying 
off at the slightest scare, and escaping down the hillside, I took a 
few, chiefly of the dark variety (Perfuscata), also another 4geria, and 
several geometers. 
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On Monday, 29th July. I took the train to Braunton, and walk- 


ed thence to the “ Burrows.” On my way, a medium sized bright — 


brown butterfly dashed past. At first sight I thought it must be one 
of the Melitea, and gave chase. After a long pursuit I netted it, and 
discovered that it was only Megera. I subsequently took a nice series 
of males, but could not obtain a single female, although I netted many 
dozens. I wonder whether other collectors are, like myself, often 
deceived by this species. It may be that I do not meet with it often 
enough to make sure of it at first glance. 

On Braunton Burrows I tooka single L. agestis, and saw many 
others. After searching clump after clump of ragwort for $acobee 
larve, I at last came upon a large brood, from which I filled my larva 
box. The cocoons of Filipendule were very common on the rushes, 
and I therefore collected over 300 in hopes of rearing a yellow variety, 
but in this I have not succeeded, although I have bred 284 of them. 
P. rape were common at Braunton, but at all other places I found it 
rather scarce, while of P. brassice, I only saw about two specimens 
during the whole of my stay. 

I returned to London on the 30th July, and considering the incle- 
ment weather, and the fact that I knew nothing of the district, I was 
fairly satisned with the results of my three weeks collecting. 


Amhurst Park. 
London, N. 


NOTES ON A FEW INDIAN GAME BIRDS. 
By F, E, PRESCOTT-DECIE. 


DHE GREY -OUAnmE: 
COTURNIA COMMUNIS, Bonarerre. 


The European Quail, or Grey Quail as it is commonly called in 
India, is found over the great part of India in considerable numbers 
during the cold weather. In the rains they migrate to breed else- 
where, tho’ a few pairs remain behind to breed. 

I did not find the Grey Quail very plentiful in Gujerat, but that 
was an accident of the year. Thereis plenty of good quail ground 
about, and in an ordinary year a sportsman can, I believe, go out and 
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| kill his 20 or 30 couple before breakfast. 

I found this bird usually around scattered bushes and long grass, 
| or waste places in the immediate neighbourhood of cultivation, but I 
| have also flushed it on stubbles and in fields of cotton, castor oil and 
other crops. It rises singly or in pairs, but where you flush one you 
will always flush several. They run swiftly, and usually run to the end 
-of whatever cover is available before getting up, and I have never 
| seen a quail on the wing te was not put up by some danger. Epes 


Captain Baldwin in his work on sport in Bengal and other north- 
west provinces, says that he believes the birds always come in in the 
| the night. ‘I have searched a field through one evening,” he says, 
| ‘¢ without finding a single bird, and happening to pass through that 
“same field not twenty-four hours after, have found the crop literally 
‘teeming with birds, so that one wouldimagine that they arrived and 
| ‘dropped in a large flock. I have seen a wist of snipe arrive in 
|“ broad day light, but I never yet met with anyone who had witnessed 
“ quail arrive in ike manner.” 

| Many Anglo-Indians have quaileries, or houses in which quail are 
kept and fattened for the table, the quail being in the first instance 
/netted by natives who bring them into the stations for sale. The 
| quail, as is well known, is a very pugnacious bird, and numbers are 
| kept by the natives for fighting. In the quaileries they are prevented 
from fighting by keeping them in pitch darkness. Captain Baldwin 
remarks that it is a curious fact that whereas most of the more quarrel- 


‘some game birds are armed with formidable spurs, the quail, of all 
birds about the most eager for the fray, has none. 

| I need scarcely remark that the grey quail is excellent eating ; 
though to my mind it is inferior to the English partridge. 


iit DeACh bk aASiE Dp OUAIL. 
COTURNIX CROMANDELICA, GMELIN. 


I saw two other sorts of quail but I do not know much about their 
\habits. The first was the Black-Breasted or Rain Quail of which I 
think there were only a few about. I only shot one and that was 
‘bagged at Solah. It is supposed to be fair eating but it is quite in- 
ferior to the grey quail. It is called the Rain-Quail from its appearing 
‘in great numbers in therains. The second was the little Button quail 
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Turnix Sykesii, A. Smith. This, the smallest of Indian game birds 
was found in grass, cotton, and other crops all round Ahomdabad, but 
not in great numbers. It is very difficult to get this little bird up, and 
when flushed it only flies a very short distance before settling again, 
and can hardly be got up a second time. 


IMels, MSI IRIveI SAIN IDEG ROU Sie), 
PTEROCLES ARENARIUS, PALLAS. 


Although I saw the Imperial Sand-grouse on several occasions, I 
never succeeded in bringing one to bag, so I quote Dr. Jerdon’s de- 
scription in extenso; Male, crown and middle of the nape, brownish- 
grey with a pinkish tinge; rest of the upper parts mingled ashy and 
fulvous, each feather being bluish ashy in the middle, edged with ful- 
vous, giving a mottled appearance; greater wing-coverts, plain ochre- 
ous or orange buff, and the median coverts also broadly edged with 
the same; quills and primary coverts dark slaty, with black shafts ; 
tail, as the back, fulvous, with black and ashy bands; all the lateral 
tail feathers tipped with white; beneath the chin is deep chestnut, 
passing as a band under the ear-coverts to the nape; and below this, 
on the middle of the throat, is a small triangular patch of black; the 
breast and sides of the neck dull ashy, tinged with fulvous, with a 
narrow band of black on the breast; abdomen and vent, deep black; 
under tail coverts, black, with white margins to the feathers; tarsal 
plumes, pale yellowish. 

Bill, bluish; feet, dull yellow; irides, dark brown. Length 12% to 
134 inches; wing, gt; tail, 4; tarsus, 1. The wings reach nearly to 
the end of the tail, which has the two central feathers very shehely | 
lengthened and pointed; weight, 17 to 18+ ounces. 

The female differs in having the whole head and upper parts, with | 
the breast, fulvous, banded with brown; the pectoral band is narrower; | 
and between that and the black of the abdomen is unspotted; the chin |} 
is fulvous, with a narrow black edging and a few black specks; the 
under tail-coverts, pale fulvous. She is said to be a little smaller, but | 
one writer in the ‘Bengal Sporting Magazine,’ states that she is | 
heavier than the male. | 

This is a very handsome bird with a strong and rapid flight not | 
unlike that of a pigeon. It is only a winter visitant to India, and is 
not found in the South or East. Outside India it has a very wide | 
range. It is common in various parts of Central and Western Asia, | 
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particularly in Arabia, and is also found in North Africa and Southern 
Europe. It breeds in Central Asia, North Africa, and perhaps in 
Spain. I do not know that it has ever occurred in England. 

The Imperial Sand-grouse frequents open sandy plains, and in 
Scinde and parts of the Punjaub is found in immense flocks. In 
habits it is very similar to the next species, but it is far more difficult 
to approach, and whereas I have often seen Exvustus on ground where 
there were scattered bushes, I never saw Arenarius except in absolute- 
ly open places—when flushed, too, it flies right away. I first saw this 
sand-grouse at the big tank near Sabli Road Station—the next station 
beyond Virangam. I was duck shooting there on January 7th, 1889, 
and about g o’clock in the morning, | saw a large flock, perhaps 150, of 
them come down to the edge of the tank to drink. I madeanattempt 
to creep up to them, but without success, for they rose and flew clear 
away before I got anywhere near them. A single bird, however, came 
round within shot, as I thought, and I let drive both barrels at him, 
but he showed no sign of being touched so I suppose I missed. South- 
Eastward of Sabli Road in the neighbourhood of Lilapur, Lakhta and 
the Null, I saw several small flocks, but was quite unable to get with- 


in shot of any or them. Further East still, near Patri, on the edge of 


the Ran of Cutch, they are said to be far more numerous, and fair bags 


_ are sometimes obtained by shooting them as they come to some tank 


to drink—I have been told that this is first rate sport as the birds pass 


- overhead high and very fast, and require very straight shooting to 
bring them down. The flesh of this Sand-grouse is mixed white and 


brown, and it is said to be delicious eating: indeed, one writer says 
that it is the finest game bird in India for the table. 


iit COMMON SANDGROUSE. 
PTEROCLES EXUSTUS, TEMMINCK. 


Description—Male, general colour, light yellowish brown, inclining 


_to yellow round the neck and under the throat, and mixed with darker 


brown on the back, wings and upper tail-coverts; primaries very dark 
Brown with the tips of all except the first three white; tail light 


_ yellowish brown, with the two central feathers elongated and darker ; 
a narrow black band across the breast ; breast below this black band 
_ yellowish brown, verging into deep chocolate brown on the abdomen ; 
(vent paler; under tail coverts yellowish white, as are the tarsal 
- plumes. 
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Length about 12 inches; weight 8 to g ounces. The female is ~ 
somewhat smaller and has the whole upper plumage as also the space 
beneath the pectoral band, dingy yellowish brown, closely barred with 
deep brown or black; neck and breast of a more dingy colour than 
the male; central feathers of the tail not nearly so long and tapering 
as they are in the male, 

This species of sand-grouse is common throughout all India except 
the more wooded portions, and is also fouud in many parts of Central 
and Western Asia and Northern Africa. It is unknown in Assam, 
Sylhet or Burmah, in which countries, I believe, there is no species 
of sand-grouse found. They are plentiful in the barer portions of the 
Gujerat plain, but are not so excessively numerous as they are said to 
be in some parts of the Central Provinces and Central India. I 
generally saw them in small flocks of from 15 to 30, but larger flocks 
were not uncommon, and once or twice I saw two or three hundred 
together. The common sand-grouse, like other birds, are very regular 
in their habits, and the way in which they spend their day in India 
during the cold weather seems to be as follows:—They feed in the 
cool of the morning. and then about g o'clock they fly off to some tank | 
or stream to drink. The flock settles on some gently shelving bank, 
the birds run down to the water, take a drink and run back again; | 
then they wait a minute or two picking up sand or gravel, and finally | 
all take wing together. After their drink they betake themselves to | 
some open sandy spot where they spend the heat of the day basking | 
in the sun and dusting themselves in the sand. | When quietly sun- | 
ning themselves they are extremely hard to see even on a piece of ab- | 
solutely bare sand, for their plumage is almost exactly the colour of 
the soil. About 4 o’clock a few of them fly to the water again and 
have a second drink but I never saw many do so. Shortly after this 
they all go once more to their feeding ground, stubble or ploughed 
land, the latter for choice, and here they remain until it gets quite | 
dark. Whether they roost on the feeding grounds I could not tell, | 
but I should think they probably returned to the open sand. 

Walking these birds up is not very great sport, but I must say 7 
they are by no means so ridiculously tame as some writers would lead 3 
one to imagine. Indeed if the flock is at alla large one it is by no | . 


means easy to get within even long gun-shot. The best way to get | 
near them is not to walk straight towards them, but to pretend to | 
be going to walk past them. When put up they are not very quick /J 
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at getting started but when well on the wing they have a remarkably 
strong rapid flight and it takes a very hard blow to bring one down. 
They have a curious habit when flushed of taking a long flight, some- 
times going right out of sight and remaining on the wing for 20 min- 
utes or more, and then pitching again within 200 yards or so of the 
spot from which they rose. Some fine rocketing shots may be ob- 
tained by hiding a short distance from some tank at which the grouse 
come down to drink, and this, I take it, is quite the most satisfactory 
way to kill them. 

The cry of the Common Sand-grouse is a kind of chattering call 
which sounds like ‘ Buk-tee-buk, Buk-tee-buk,’ repeated over and over 
again. They only utter this when on the wing, and when on the 
ground are invariably silent. There cry is so penetrating that it can 
often be heard before the bird appears in sight. This Sand-grouse 
has an inordinately thick skin, and the flesh isa trifle hard; it is, 
however, very well flavoured, and the young birds are distinctly good 
eating. 


NOTES ON LEAF-UNITING LARV.E, NOT 
TORT RIGIN E. 


Bye AES Ran ee VAIL ERS BeAr. E.S:Sc..LOND.,..2 16; 

Young Naturalists having learnt the little wriggling caterpillars 
which fasten together or fold plum, elm, lime tree, and other leaves in 
the spring and summer months are the larve of tortricine moths, 
are apt to imagine all leaf-uniting larve they meet with, to be likewise 
those of tortrices, but this is far from being the case, as the present 
article will shew. 

Among butterflies the larve of the Skippers have the leaf-rolling 
and leaf-uniting habit as those of the Grizzle (Syvicthus alveolus ), which 
inhabit rolled raspberry leaves in the spring; and those of Dingy skipper 
(Thanaos tages), the pale green larve of which folds leaves of Bird’s-foot 
trefoil on hill slopes in its localities, in the spring and autumn; the Com- 
_mon skipper (Hesperia sylvanus ) and the Pearl skipper (Hesperia linea), 
both of which live in rolled up grass leaves, and both of which are 
green, the latter with two white dorsal lines and two others on each 
side, the former dull green with darker dorsal line and brown head; 
also the dull green larva of the Pearl skipper which feeds on bird’s-foot 
trefoil growing on the chalky hills in its localities, 
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Turning to the moths, several of the larve of the noctuina con- 
struct domiciles for themselves by fastening leaves together with silken 
threads. Thus, for instance the bluish-grey caterpillar of Cymatophora 
duplaris, which may be beaten out of united birch leaves in the later 
summer months, and may be found full fed in early autumn. Others 
of the genus also join birch leaves leaves, as the dull greenish or 
whitish C. flavicornis with black dots along the sides, which should be 
sought after about midsummer, and the local yellowish-white C. 
fluctuosa, which occurs sparingly in the autumn. 

The grey, minutely-dotted C. diluta and the variable C. ridens unite 
oak leaves in the summer. Some of the latter larve are dark bluish- 
grey, others are dark blue with longitudinal black lines and others 
again are yellow with green lines. 

The pale yellowish-green larva of Cymatophora ov, feeds between 
united poplar leaves in July and August, and a month later the local 
very pale yellowish-green larva of the Figure-of-80 moth (C. ocularis ) 
may be beaten from aspen. 

The bright coloured flattened larvae of Tethea subtusa and retusa 
may be beaten from united poplar leaves in the spring—the last named 
should also be sought for on sallows. Both are green, shining, and 
smooth, but retusa has a black head, while swbtwsa has a whitish-green 
one, and is more of a yellowish-green in the colour of its body than 
retusa, and it also has the spiracular line pale yellowish, whilst 1n vetusa 
this is whitish. 

Other leaf-uniting larve among the noctuina are the rare, brownish 
black caterpillar of Dicycla Oo, feeding 1u its localities on oak in May 
and June, the cannibalistic Cosma trapezina found abundantly on oak 
or birch, inside bundles of united leaves, the caterpillars of Cosma diffinis 
and affinis both of which feed on elm in May. They are both green, 
affinis rather bluish, with a palegreen head, and narrow white hne along 
the spiracles; diffinis has a pale yellow spiracular line. Of the two, 
affinis is by far the commoner. The rare Pyralina also feeds between 
united leaves of plum and pear in April and May. 

The looper larvze whlch live in united leaves when full grown are 
not numerous, merely such species as the destructive caterpillars of 
the winter-moth Cheimatobia brumata, which inhabit folded leaves on 
almost every kind of tree, and the allied species C. boreata, which lives 
inside folded birch leaves in the North of England, and may be ob- 
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tained full grown, by beating the trees it affects, in its localities, about 
midsummer. Several larve of the Geometvina however fold leaves 
when young, as the pale green caterpillars of the Tissue (Cotosia 
dubitata) on buckthorn, and others of the genus, the bluish-grey vetulata 
and variable dark-brown or green vhamnata, also fold buckthorn leaves 
in siay. The local cevtata folds barberry leaves at the beginning of 
June, and the young larve of undulata those of sallow in the autumn. 

Among the pyralites we have several leaf-uniting larvae. Some of 
these, as the greenish-grey yellow-striped Pyvausta punicealis on mar- 
joram and the dark-grey Purpuralis, also with yellowish-dorsal and 
spiracular lines on mint, live inside a slight web between the leaves of 
low plants; the well-known green Botys vuvalis and duil whitish 
urticalis are familiar to everyone as fastening together the leaves of 
stinging nettles, and others of the family roll or unite leaves; thus, we 
find the dull green larve of Ebulea crocealis on woad in the spring, and 
the pale-green sambucalis on elder and convolulus in the autumn, the 
yellowish-green Scopula lutealis on Coltsfoot in May, the transparent 
blackish-green olivalis, and the pale green prunalis, both of which feed 
on various low plants in the spring. 

Cambridge. 


heEOKIS -OF SOCIEDIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


May 7th, 1890.—Capt. Henry J. E_wes, F.L.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Vinee latch, of 214, Green anes, Birmingham; Mir EF. |, S. Chatterton, 
Ol 132, Oueen Victoria Street, E.C©.; Mr. Charles Fenn, of Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, S.E.; 
and Mr. Charles B. Routledge, of 50, Russell Square, W.C., were elected Fellows; 
and Mr. A. E. Stearns was admitted into the Society. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Vicar of Arundel, asking for advice as to the 
course to be taken to get rid of the larve of a beetle which were destroying the beams 
of the Parish Church. Mr. C. O. Waterhouse said he had already been consulted on 
the question, and had advised that the beams should be soaked with Paraffin oil. 
Dr. Sharp, Mr. M’Lachlan, Dr. P. B. Mason, and the Chairman made some remarks 
on the subject. 

Dr. Sharp exhibited specimens of Caryoborus lacerde, a species of Bruchide, and the 
nuts from which they had been reared. He stated that three of these nuts had been 
sent him from Bahia by the late Senor Lacerda, about six years ago; that one of the 
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beetles had effected its exit from the nut during the voyage: a second had recently 
emerged, after the nuts had been in this country for five years; and that a third had 
undergone its metamorphosis and died within the nut. Dr. Sharp also exhibited 
several specimens of Diptera collected by Mr. Herbert Smith in St. Vincent, and 
read a letter from him to Mr. Godman on the subject of the vast number of species 
of this order which he had recently collected in that island. Mr. M’Lachlan, Dr. 
Mason, Mr. Mason, Mr. Waterhouse, and Capt. Elwes took part in the discussion 
which ensued. 

Mr. R. F. Lewis, on behalf of Mr. W. M. Maskell, of Wellington, New Zealand, 
exhibited and read notes on about twenty-five species of Coccide from that colony. 
He also exhibited some specimens of the larve and imagos of Icevya Purchasi, Maskell, 
obtained from Natal, where the species had proved very destructive to orange, lemon, 
and other fruit trees. He also showed specimens of the larve of an allied species from 
Natal, originally arranged by Mr. Douglas to the genus Ortonia, but which Mr. Mas- 
kell was inclined to regard as a new species of Icerya. Mr. M’Lachlan and the Chair- 
man commented on the interesting nature of the exhibition, and the importance of a 
knowledge of the parasites of injurious insects, in connection with which special 
mention was made of the researches and discoveries of Prof. Riley. 

The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell, of Colorado, a large 
collection of insect-galls, and read a letter from Mr. Cockerell on the subject. Dr. 
Mason said he should be happy to take charge of these galls, with a view of rearing 
the insects and reporting the results. 

Mr. H. W. Bates communicated a paper entitled ‘‘On new Species of Cicindelide. 
—H. Goss, Hon. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Monthly Meeting of this Society was held on Monday, May izth, in the Free © 
Library, the President, Mr. S. J. Capper, F.L.S.in the chair. Mr. Edward Porritt 
of Huyton, was proposed as a member, and Mr. Sydney Webb of Dover, was elected 
an honorary member. ‘The President read a letter from Mr. C. S. Gregson, who sent 
two specimen of the glow worm, Lampryris noctiluca, from New Ferry. 

Mr. Robert Newstead, Curator of the Grosvenor Museum, Chester, read a paper 
on ‘‘ Local Injurious Insects, with notes on the current bud mite, Phytoptus vibis,” illus- 
trating his remarks with large drawings and beautifully prepared cases of life histories 
of actual specimens. The author, in speaking of the ignorance among farmers, re- 
counted how a certain grower had actually distributed cuttings of currant trees infested 
with P. ribis, to friends believing them to be a fine variety of the currant tree, thus 
spreading the disease. Mr. Newstead also gave a full account and best means of pre- 
vention and cure, of the new Flour moth, Ephestia kuhniella, the Ash Bark Scale, 
Chionaspis fraxini, &c.,and exhibited specimens, with drawings of Pulvinaria ribesiac, 
the woolly scale insect of the currant, the male of which was unknown, until discovered 
by him on April 7th, this year. 

The President, exhibited some fine varieties of Polyommatas phieas, including the 
var. Schmidtit, with intermediate forms. 

Mr. &. D. Fish, brought samples of leather, which were riddled with holes, caused 
by the warble fly, Hypoderma bovis, breeding in the back of the beast during life, and 
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pointed out how easily this loss could be prevented. 
Mr. W. Gardner, showed fossil remains of Orthopteva and Neuroptera, from the 
Blue Lias, Warwickshire. 
143, Smithdown Lane, Liverpool. 105 IN IHU CIS, IBIONG Sis: 


THE SOUTH LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. 

April 24th, 1890.—]. T. Carrington, F.L.S., President, in the chair. Mr. F. Warne 
exhibited a melanic variety of Hemerophila abruptaria, Thub., taken in the London dis- 
trict. Mr. Barrett asked whether this species had been recorded for any other neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Briggs in reply said it was generally known that it occurred in the 
North and East of London only. Mr. Carrington referring to the variety radita of 
Spilosoma lubricipeda, Esp., remarks that between 1860 and 1870 this particular variety 
only occurred in a timber yard close to the Railway Station at York, he had recently 
visited the neighbourhood, and was interested to find that although the timber yard 
had been taken by the Railway Company the variety now occurred in fair numbers 
throughout the whole district, showing the gradual establishment of a certain form of 
variation. Mr. Tugwell exhibited specimens of the common Butter-bur (Petasitas 
vulgavis,) and made some remarks thereon mentioning that it was the food plant 
of Hydrecia petasitis. Mr. Tutt said that at Sheffield the species was taken in the 
factory yards on the plants growing among the refuse, but very rarely among the 
larger plants growing on the river banks. Mr. Rice on behalf of Mr. H. Syer Cuming 
exhibited among other documents the original rules and constitution of the Aurelian 
Society bearing date June Ist, 1801. The Rules and objects of the Entomological Society 
of London, founded on the Aurelian Society and dated 1st May, 1806, both being signed 
by the founders of the two Societies. A printed book of Bye-Laws of the latter 
Society, dated 1807. An autograph letter and circular signed by A. H. Haworth dis- 
solving the Entomological Society of London, date, April 1oth, 1806. A priced 
Catalogue of Haworth’s Collection sold at Stevens, 23rd June, 1834, and ten following 
days, and a Catalogue of Insects belonging to the Entomological Society, sold at 
Stevens, 16th April, 1858. 

Mr. R. Adkin read a paper on the occasional abundance of certain species of 
Lepidoptera in the British Islands. He took for his types several of the commoner 
species including Pieris byvassice, Colias edusa, Vannessa cardui, Plusia gamma, &c. 
Having reviewed the known cases of migration, and the effects of meteorolog- 
ical conditions upon these insects, he concluded that although immigration alone 
would sometimes account for a species being unusually common, the cases of excep- 
tional abundance occasionally observed, were he thought, due to immigration taking 
place at a time when meteorological and other conditions were favourable to the econ- 
omy of the species affected. 

Messrs. South, Tugwell, Barrett, Carrington and others took part in the discussion 
which followed. 

8i May, 1890. The President in the chair. Messrs. S. G. C. Russell of Balham, 
G. C. Dennis of York, and J. H. Rowntree of Scarborough, were elected members. 
Mr. Charles Fenn exhibited Hedya pauperana, Dup. Mr. Moore, galls of the so called 
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whistling tree Acacia fistula, from Lower Egypt. Mr. Clark, two series of plants from 
Cambridge and Penzance. Mr. Step, Avwm maculatum, L.. and gave an interesting 
account of the economy of the species.—H. W. Barker, Hon. Sec. 


CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 

April 7th, 1890.—Mr. J. A. Clark, F.E.S., President, in the chair. . Mr. Bellamy 
exhibited specimens of Eviogaster lanestvis, and a discussion took place in the habit of 
this and other species remaining more than one season in the pupal stage. Mr. J. A. 
Clark, a bred series of Aleucis pictaria; Mr. Tutt, three specimens of Epunda lutu- 
tenta from Sligo, which he suggested might be a distinct species. Mr. Tutt also ex- 
hibited Tephrosia crepuscularia from Clevedon, and Halia wavavia from Wisbeach. 
Mr. Marsden, larve of M. artemis and B. vepandata, Messrs. Battley and Simes also 
exhibited lepidoptera, and some preserved larve by Mr. Raine. Mr. Marsden ex- 
hibited Otiorvhyncus tenebricosus and Staphylinus cesaveus. Messrs. Lewcock and Hughes 
many species of coleoptera from Loughton, Chattenden, Brockhenhurst and Farnham. 
Mr. Lewcock read a paper, on behalf of Mr. R. Gillo of Bath, ‘‘On the Coleoptera 
and Geology of the Bath District.” 

May ist, 1890.—Mr. Milton exhibited specimens of Hydrophilus piceus, Hydrous 
cavaboides, and other Coleoptera, also the aquatic Ranatra linearis. Mr. Clark, a series 
of E. lutulenta, from the North and West of Ireland, chiefly of the black var., usually 
called Luneburgensis, but one of the light coloured variety with a darker central band, 
and Mr. Tutt made some extended remarks on the variation of this species and its 
distribution, Mr. Quail exhibited a very pale cocoon of Saturnia carpint, the silk almost 
white, from Cambridge. ‘This form appeared to be almost unknown to the members 
present. Mr, Marsden, a pupa of M. artemis. Messrs. Raine, Quail, and Simes ex- 
hibited excellently preserved lepidopterous larve. A discussion on the early 
appearance of some species took place.——G. A. LEwcocxk & E. Hanes, Hon 
Secretaries. 


GOSSIPING NOTES ON BRITISH COLEOPTERA, 


1B (Gee Velo ILI COIC IN 


VI.—CARABIDA!—( continued. ) 
CLIVINA—MASOREUS. 


The next fifteen genera of Dr. Sharp’s Catalogue (2nd edition) are 
included in this division of the notes, and comprise forty-three species. 
In Canon Fowler’s work on the Coleoptera of the British Isles, there 
is a considerable difference in the arrangement of the genera contained 
in this group, and it would be futile without referring to the whole 
European Fauna to attempt any explanation of the various changes 
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which have been made by the latter gentleman. Experientia docet, saith 
the ancient proverb; therefore, those coleopterists who have devoted 
much time, labour, and careful study to the classification of the 
order are better able to judge of the relative position which should be 
assigned to the different genera than persons who confine their atten- 
tion to British insects only. 

Before proceeding further, I have to thank Mr. G. C. Champion 
for his kind permission to use the M.S. notes, compiled by him on the 
Coleoptera of Kent and Surrey. 

Crivina, Latr.—Latin, a bird that, in soothsaying, gave a sign 
against anything being done. Two species are found in Britain, 
chiefly in damp situations. 

C. fossor, L.—A common species, found almost everywhere. Mr. 
W. E. Sharp (Ledsham) says—‘‘I have found this insect plentifully 
‘‘on the summit of the Glyders at 3000 feet elevation, also abundant 
“in winter, underground, at tree roots, &c. A variety, having light 
“brownish elytra, also occurs here sometimes.” Ireland: “ Appears to 
‘‘be common and widely distributed. I have met with it from King’s 
‘‘County, County Antrim, and County Louth, as well as here” (Rev. 
F. W. Johnson, Armagh). 

C. collaris, Hbst.—Found in ‘‘ marshy places, river banks, roots of 
Pemasswece. suncommon,; Kent: Lee; Surrey: Redhill, Horley, Burford 
‘“‘ Bridge, Battersea”? (G. C. Champion, Kent and Surrey Coleoptera). 
Also on banks of Thames, at Rainham, Essex, under flood-refuse. 
Taken at Peckham by Mr. W. Chaney; also from Greenwich to 
Gravesend by Mr. West; Putney (E. A. Newbery); under stones, &c., 
eueDean(G. ©; tall); under flood refuse, Preston (RK. Wilding); on 
banks of Alt, at West Derby, and from the banks of the Birket (Dr. 
Ellis, Liverpool Coleoptera). Mr. R. Gillo (Bath) ‘“‘once found some 14 
‘or 15 specimens under flat stones in a pathway by theriver; has fre- 
** quently searched since in same place, but without success.” 

Dyscuirius, Bon.—Greek, difficult to handle, hard to hold. Dr. 
Sharp includes nine species in the genus. Canon Fowler describes an 
additional one—D. obscuvus, but says: ‘“‘ I can, however, find no trace 
‘*‘ of an authentic British specimen, and for the present, at all events, 
“it ought not to be admitted to a place in our list.” ‘* Recorded by 
‘* Haliday from shores of Lough Neagh, but has not been found since’”’ 
(Rev. W. F. Johnson, Armagh). The larve and perfect insects 
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of this genus are mostly found on sandy shores, and feed, on 


Staphylinide and Heteroceri. 


- D. thoracicus, Ross.—One afternoon I found a quantity of this 
species going in and coming out of a muddy place close to the bridge 
at Kingston-on-Thames, doubtless in search of Heteroceri. : ‘‘ Sandy 
‘places on the coast, under stones, &c., in damp places; uncommon ; 
‘‘Deal’”’ (G. C. Champion, Kent and Surrey Coleoptera). ‘‘ Marshy 
‘‘hollows and sandhills, Deal”? (C. G. Hall). Wallasey sandhills 
(R. Wilding). ‘‘ Rather common on the maritime sandhills, generally 
‘‘in damp places, both on the Lancashire and Cheshire coasts” (W. 


E. Sharp). ‘‘ Common on the Crosby shore and Wallasey sandhills” — 


(Dr. Ellis). ‘Met with on the sands at Bournemouth” (R. Gillo). 
Ireland: ** Whis’species is recorded’ irom near Dublimis@nevee Ve 
Johnson, Armagh). 

D. impunctipennis, Daws.—‘‘ Sandy places on the coast, rare; Deal” 
(G. C. Champion, Kent and Surrey Coleoptera). ‘‘ Common on the damp 
‘sand left by the retiring tide on the shores of the Bristol Channel in 
‘‘the spring and early summer. I have never found it under seaweed, 
‘but singly, hunting about after small Staphs. and such hke prey. 
‘‘On more than one occasion I have caught it in the act of dragging 
‘“‘off an unfortunate individual in this way ” (R. Gillo, Bath). ‘I have 
‘taken it in similar localities as the preceding species, but it seems 
‘‘to be rarer on the Lancashire than the Cheshire shores. I have 
‘never taken either anywhere else than on the coast”’ (W. E. Sharp). 
“Abundant on the Crosby shore, above high-water mark; spring.” 
(Dr. Ellis, Liverpool Coleoptera). .‘‘ Under drift-wood, Crossby shore” 
(Rk. Wilding). 

D. nitidus, Dj.—The largest of the Dyschiril. ‘‘ Occasionally found 
‘‘on the Crosby, Hightown, and Wallasey shores” (Dr. Ellis, Liver- 
pool Coleoptera). ‘* Running in the bright sunshine on the salt marshes 
‘at Puddington, Cheshire” (R. Wilding). ‘“ I have taken this species 
‘‘on the salt marshes of the Dee, but not commonly” W. E. Sharp). 

D. extensus, Putz. (elongatulus, Daws.)---‘‘Sandy places on the 
‘coast, very rare; Deal” (G. C. Champion, Kent and Survey Coleoptera). 

D. angustatus, Putz. (jejunus, Dawson) — A rare species. Banks of 
the Irthing (T. J. Bold, Northumberland and Durham Coleoptera). Not 
recorded by any correspondent. E 

D. politus, Dej.—‘ Occurs in sandy and clayey places, banks of 
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‘« ditches,-and sometimes in sandpits; uncommon. Kent: Deal; Mr. 
_ “Walker has also taken it at Sheerness. Surrey: Red Hill, Shirley” 
(G. C. Champion, Kent and Surrey Coleoptera). Also taken at Deal, by 
Mr. West. ‘At Wallasey, but not common” (Dr. Ellis). ‘Occasionally 
‘““taken among the Wallasey Sandhills, but not commonly” (W. 
EE: Sharp,. Ireland: ‘“ Taken:near Belfast, by Haliday; and I have 
‘seen a specimen in the museum of the Belfast Natural History and 
‘* Philosophical Society, which was taken in that neighbourhood, by 
poiitemixe leatterson ~ (ev. F. W. Johnson, Armagh). 

D. salinus, Schaum.—As its names implies, 1s found on salt marshes. 
I have found it at Cliffe, Kent. Mr. G. C. Champion records it from 
‘‘ Salt marshes, banks of ditches, &c.; Kent: Deal, Gravesend, Sheer- 
elessmevuitstaple, Ileme Bay, &c.’ Also taken at Deal by Mr. 
West, and Mr. C. G. Hall. ‘‘ Very frequent among the loose grass 
6s roots in the channels. of the gutters which run through the salt 
‘marshes of the Dee, some distance from the coast. Immediately 
‘“‘after a-high tide is the best time to take these and other marsh 
*‘ coleoptera ” (W. E. Sharp). ‘‘ Occurs between Waterloo and Crosby, 
‘‘on the banks of streams on the shore” (C. S. Gregson). ‘‘ Running 
‘in the bright sunshine on the salt marshes at Puddington, Cheshire” 
Gee Valdine); 2 Ireland: <‘ Laken near Dublin.and Belfast”: (Rev. F. 
W. Johnson, Armagh). 

_D. eneus, Dej.— Occurs at Cliffe, Kent, where I found it in a muddy 
place at ditch side, chasing Heterocerus levigatus. ‘‘Sandy banks of 
es ponds and ditches, common. Kent: Sheerness, Gravesend, Snod- 
(lands Darenth VWood, Lee: Surrey: Reigate, Weybridge, Wim- 
‘‘bledon” (G. C. Champion, Kent and Surrey Coleoptera). Also taken 
by Mr. West at Burnt Ash, Lee, round ponds. ‘ Generally common 
‘‘in marshes, Wimbledon, Putney, Epping” (E. A. Newbery). Also 
recorded by Mr. Bold in Northumberland hst. Ireland: ‘‘Taken near 
‘“‘ Belfast; a specimen, in the museum of the Belfast Natural History 
“and Philosophical Society, was identifed by me’ (Rev. F. W. 
Johnson, Armagh). 

D. globosus, Hbst—‘* Rather common on sandy banks of ponds 
mamGdmamenes., Kent: Chatham, Deal, Lee. Sunrey, a vedinll; 
Weybridge, Wimbledon” (G. C. Champion, Kent and Survey 
Coleoptera). Taken in marshy hollows and sandhills, at Deal, by Mr. 
C. G. Hall and Mi West; Also occurs at Putney.) ‘ Plentiful but 
‘local, on the Wallasey sandhills in damp places; Bidston Marsh 
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‘““(A.H. May); Leasowe (J. Chappell); plentiful near Little Brighton 
‘“¢ Crosby (C. S. Gregson)—Dr. Ellis, Liverpool Coleoptera. Also taken 
at Wallesey by Mr. Wilding. ‘‘ Rather common here (Cheshire); I 
‘have taken it abundantly among rushes in a wet ditch near Leasowe 
‘on the coast, (W. EH. Sharp). “ Very common: im fackrabundamt 
‘‘on the boggy margin of a pond at Burnham, Somerset” (R. Gillo, 
Bath). Ireland: ‘The only species I have taken here. I obtained 
‘‘some numbers in flood rubbish in low meadows last year.” (Rev. 
fe Wie Johnson, Armagh). 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


COLEOPTERA AT VENTNOR.—At the end of April I spent a 
few days at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, and during my stay was 
fortunate enough to meet with the Rev. Canon Fowler, who kindly 
directed me to some good localities for Coleoptera. Under stones 
and among seaweed on the beach, I found the following species :— 
Lymneum nigropiceum (scarce), Homalota plumbea, Tachyusa uvida, 
‘Aleochara algavum (common), Quedius fuscipes, Philonthus prolixus 
(scarce), Cajius sericeus (not uncommon, sometimes as many as sixty or 
seventy being under one stone), Zachinus laticollis, Homalium leviusculum 
and Cercyon depressus (common). Under stones, in a small waterfall 
near the town, I took several Dianous cerulescens, Lesteva longelytrata, 
L. punctata (few), and Elms subviolacus—this latter was very common 
in the stream above the fall, sometimes there were twenty or thirty on 
one stone. I also found Bembidium littorale, B. fluviatile, and Leistus 
fulvibarbis under stones on the banks of this stream. ‘The stones on 
the cliff were rather unproductive, single specimens of Ptevostichus 
striola, Harpalus ruficorms, Chrysomela Gettingensis, Ocypus morio, and a 
few Pederus littoralis being my only captures. At the roots of grass 
and weeds growing on the cliff, I foundthe following :—Blechrus maurus, 
Trachyphleus scabriculus (common), Otiorhynchus ligneus, Tychius linea- 
tulus, Ceuthorhynchideus Dawsont (several), and C. troglodytes. Crawling 
about the grass were plenty of Tzmarcha levigata and Meloé proscara- 
beus. Haltica evicett was common on the heath at St. Boniface Down, 
and I took a specimen of Dromius vectensis at same locality; alsoa few 
Aphodius ater and A. tristis, and Onthophagus ovatus, 
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At Luccombe Chine I took a few Myrmedonia funesta and M. 
laticollis from the nest of the Black Ant (Formica fuliginosa); and in a 
small rubbish heap I found a few Badister bipustulatus, Demetrias atri- 


capillus, Dromius linearis, Bradycellus verbasct, Myrmedonia limbata (one), 
M. canaliculata (common), Lachyporus pusilus, Lathrobium multipunctum, 
Xantholinus linearis (one), and Omosita discordea (common). 

In the mud flats at base of the cliffs, after hunting for nearly two 
hours, I found a single Heterocerus fusculus ; this species is difficult to 
find, as it burrows deep into the mud. I also found a specimen of 
Bledwus atvicapilius in a small pool under the cliff. Unfortunately, wet 
weather prevailed during the greater part of my visit, so that I could 
not devote so much time to collecting as I should have done under 
more favourable conditions.—A. Forp, Alexandra Villa, Braybrook 
Road, Hastings. 


CARABUS INTRICATUS AND AuRATUS.—I have a specimen of Carabus 
intvicatus, which was taken by Mr. Wollaston at New Abbot, Devon, - 
on April 18th, 1872. I also have a specimen of C. auratus which was 
taken at Crediton, Devon.—C. W. Dace, Sherburn, Dorset. 


RAMBLE AFTER GEoTRUPES TypH#us.—A friend having written me 
to try and get him a few G. typheus, I went the first week in March to 
Breadsall Moor the only locality in Derbyshire where I know it occurs. 
After an hours search I managed to secure six specimens, five males 
and one female. These beetles form a burrow of the depth of ten or 
twelve inches, to the bottom of which they convey the droppings from 
the rabbits, or cattle, if there be any on the Moor. This species seems 
to be abundant, but it is hard work digging amongst the heather, and 
often when you get nearly to the bottom of their burrow, the sides fall 
in and you loose all trace of them, however a collector may find a good 
series in the course of an hour, if he will work for them.—G. PULLEN, 


Derby 


LIPARIS MONACHA AND ITs Foop.—In last month’s Young Naturalist, 
Mr. Henderson appears to regard L. monacha as difficult to breed. 
For the last 4 years I have regularly bred L. monacha from Ova, 
feeding the larvee on Hawthorn, in fact I could not do otherwise, the 
Ova usually hatching ere anything had budded out beyond a bit of 
Hawthorn in some sheltered corner. 
My experience with Monacha is that it is easy to rear, the only 
trouble being when the larve are small, they then ramble a great deal, 
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and should be confined to the limits of a glass tumbler. My plan of 
treating them is to take a flower pot and wedge with moss a small 
bottle containing water, cover the top of flower pot with a piece of old 
linen, pierce a small hole in the rag over neck of bottle to admit food-. 
plant, cover the plant with tumbler. It is wise not to place the pot in 
a window, or in the sun, as the moisture will collect on the glass and 
prove fatal to the larve. In this way they can can be fed until suffici- 
ently large to remove to a breeding cage; as a rule I feed mine up in 
a 12 1b. pickle jar. Of course if rearing a large number, more flower 
pots and tumblers should be employed, and on no account should the 
larve be overcrowded. 

I have now part of a brood two-thirds grown, doing well on mixed 
hawthorn and beech.—J. CoLiins, Warrington. 


T&NIOCAMPA AT SALLOW Bitoom.—The sallows have been more suc- 
cessful than usual this season. I took 6 specimens T. Tentocampa 
leucogvapha at one tree, on 12th April, one of which has deposited a 
a good many ova. Other species I have taken this year at sallowsare 
T. munda, miniosa, rubricosa, gracilis, and Hoporina croceago. Also N. 
hispidaria, and A. prodromaria at lamps. L. lobulata is already appearing 
in the woods, also the Tephrosiw, but Brephos parthenias and notha have 
not been very plentiful, though both have occurred._-E. W. Bowell, 
Hereford, 19th April, 1890. 


HypR&CIA PETASITIS AT WARRINGTON.—The chief locality for H. 
fetasitis in this neighbourhood is the left bank of the Mersey, about a 
mile from Warrington, and it is not unfrequently flooded over, especial- 
ly in the rainy season, then it is that this locality is, at high water, en- 
tirely submerged, but at other times it is fairly inaccessable to an 
ordinary tide unassisted by a fresh. 

I may mention that the Mersey at this point flows through a 
country as level asa plain. Suchis the habitat here abouts, where 
this species is excessively abundant, and where I have unearthed the 
pupz with a digger at the rate of 30 an hour, In the early days of 
August last, my brother and I dug over 300 pupz from an extensive 
bed of Petasites vulgavis quite three-fourths of the ground being left 
untouched, that would have yielded many more. This grand locality 
will, I regret to say, shortly be the resting place for the excavated 


refuse of the ‘Manchester Ship Canal Company,” who have cut a | 


new artificial water-course across a large bend formed by the old 
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waterway, and to facilitate their project, the original river will be filled 
up, including this favourite locality; however, Petasitis is not local, 
and has a fairly wide range along the river side. I have taken it at 
various places going in the direction of Manchester, but at no place so 
common, as in the aforementioned district.—J. CoLtiins, Warrington. 


NUMERIA PULVERARIA AT HarRTLEPOOL.—It is a curious thing that one 
cannot exhaust a district, even of the larger and commoner species. 
After more than thirty years collecting in the woods, &c. in this im- 
mediate neighbourhood, a year rarely passes but I meet with some- 
thing new. On 26th May, I took, in Hezleden Dene, where I collect 
regularly, a specimen of Numeria pulverana for the first time, and the 
next evening I took another.—_JoHN E. Rosson, Hartlepool. 


COLLECTING AT CAMPION FLowERS.—June and July are especially 
the months for collecting at Campion flowers. The Bladder Campion 
(Silene inflata) is common in most of places, occurring on Railway sides, 
hedge banks, and various waste places. It grows in large clumps or 
patches, and as the sweet smell of the flowers 1s most powerful in the 
evening, it is exceedingly attractive to Noctuze, which are easily cap- 
tured as they fly about the flowers and feed on the secreted nectar. 
Other plants of the genus are no doubt equally alluring, but as they 
are either local, or grow more or less as single plants, they are not so 
valuable to the collector. Perhaps the genus Dianthecia, the larve of 
which feed on this order of plants, are more attracted by the perfume 
of these flowers than others, and the collector can rely on obtaining 
in this way all the species of this genus that occur in his locality. But 
all, or nearly all the Noctuz on the wing in Juneand July, visit the 
flowers with more or less regularity, and I have taken a few species at 
these flowers, that I have not obtained by other means, Plusia festuce for 
instance, and Cucullia chamomile. Here Heliothis marginatais a frequent 
visitor, and I once met with its rarer brother Peltigeva. Mamesira 
albicolon is common in some years, and I have occasionally taken a 
very pretty banded form with a light ground colour. Its rarer brother, 
Abjecta, always a scarce insect, has fallen to my net once or twice at 
these flowers, though it occurs more frequently at sugar. In sheltered 
places, where the flowers are early, some of the Te@niucampa may be 
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taken, while later flowering patches give us the later Agvotis such as 
valligera, tritici and nigricans. But to give the names of those I have 
taken, would be to give a list of the species occurring herein June and 
July, and my desire being only to encourage the inexperienced to spend 
a few nights at these flowers, I need say no more now.—JouNn E. 
Rosson, Hartlepool. 


Curious VisiTors AT SuGAR.--I have been much interested with 
the notes on ‘‘ Curious Visitors at Sugar,’ and would like to add a 
few curiosities other than earwigs, centipedes, beetles, slugs, toads and 
mice. 


In the Autumn only, when the harvest is gathered in and conse- 
quent scarcity of food prevails, rats are a perfect nuisance here, climb- 
up the tree-trunks to the ‘sugar,’ using their teeth and claws with 
great effect, as is evident by all the trees bearing freshly bitten out 
bark on the ‘sugar’ patches. When going round I have seen rats 
‘jump off the sugared trunk; returning a few minutes afterwards to find 
them on again. 


On one occasion I had just examined a tree and was turning away, 
when I saw the ashy under-part of a rat clinging on to the side 
opposite to the sugar, where it had taken a temporary refuge from my 
lamplight. 


On another occasion I had sugared in Bewsey Hall Park, and 
‘had nearly completed my round when imagine my disgust on finding 
a cow quietly lapping the sugar off one of the trees; this was more than 
I was prepared for, so I packed up my bag and captures (minus the 
cow), and homewards retraced my steps. 


Only last year, a Nightjar (Caprimulgus europea) found out my 
sugaring haunts; nightly intercepting the noctuas attracted thither, 
and doubtless ‘all was fish’ with my feathered friend, who must have 
caught in his capacious maw, many an insect to the allurements 
bound. The presence of these marauders must in a great measure 
minimise our captures at sugar, and altogether contribute materially 
to an unproductive sugar night.—]. CoL_Lins, Warrington. 
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MR VAUGHAN S-COLLECTION. 

The sale of Mr. Vaughan’s Collection has been one of the more 
important events of the spring. It had been formed with great care 
and julgment, and was wonderfully rich in varieties and local forms. 
An idea of its extent may be formed from the fact that it contained 
about 400 carefully selected specimens of Cidaria vussata and wunmanata, 
and close upon 1000 of Pevonea cristana and hastiana. The importance 
of the sale attracted others than British collectors, and Doncaster and 
other dealers holding unlimited commissions from Rothschild, Oberthur 
and others, the best varieties were sold at unprecedented prices. The 
highest price given for a single insect was fifteen guineas for a speci- 
men of Arctia caja, the forewings of this specimen being nearly white, 
and the hind wings without any black spots. A second pale variety 
brought £10 tos. od. and a similar price was given for a fine dark 
pair, one of them being ‘‘ smoky.” 

A hermaphrodite specimen of Edusa, with the right side and 
portion of left hind wing female, also brought £10 tos. od. One with 
forewings Helice, and hind wings normal, and another with the right 
side Helice and left side normal brought £10 os. od. each, as did an- 
other lot of the same species. Similar prices were realized for lot 24 
containing an extraordinary variety of Aglaia; for lot 33 with 35 
varieties of Urtice and Jo; for lot 38, including ai fine variety of 
Atalanta; and lot 39, including a remarkable variety of Cardui.’ The 
varieties of other species did not bring such high figures. A fine 
series of Gvossulariata (lot 382), one with deep black band through all 
the wings, and rayed towards the margin, another black witha white 
band and six other fine forms produced £4 tos. od.; but other three 
similar lots only averaged half this price, and lots 384 to 389, including 
Mommas te 17 varieties each, only realized from 6/- to 11/6 per lot. 
' Good prices were also obtained for lot 61. ‘‘A very large female variety 
om Dispar.. which brought £6 ros. od. and lot 323°‘ Nupta, fine 
variety, right f.w. with portion of colouring of h.w.” £4 os. od. 
About 60 Phleas including several good varieties produced nearly £5. 
Some 150 Corydon and Adonis including many fine varieties realized 
£9 12s. 0d. But after mentioning the more extraordinary forms, very 
good varieties only produced moderate prices. Thus lot 11 and 12 
Edusa including 4 and 5 Helice, each with two lemon coloured varieties 
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only brought 44/- ‘and j15/-*each. 7 » Lot 18,2) louut Yaleicceinlarcle 
bordered varieties and others £1. A series of over 100 (lots 111 to 
114) including Medilots, trifolii, lonicere, and filipendule with very fine 
varieties of each species brought only £4 6s. od. 

It may be of interest if we also mention the prices obtained 
for the rarer British species; 2 Dapiidice taken at Margate produced 
£2 15s. od. 8 Lathonia £1 16 od. 4 Antioba £4 5s. od. 

The finest specimens of Dispar brought from £4 Ios. to £6 per 
pair an unusually larce and fine female (not the variety mentioned 
above) brought £4. Ten others not so fine brought £8 13s. 33 Avion 
brought £5 2s. 11 Acs £2 2s.. 2 Hybrids between sOcelaizs sand 
Popult were sold for £2 5s. A very fine Lineata taken in 1883 at 
Brighton reached £2 15s. <A pair of Scolifoyvmis, Ashworth’s speci- 
mens, produced £2 2s. Asiliformis and 2 Sphectformis £2 5s. Exulans 
brought about 6/- each. Cenosa about 8/- each. 8 specimens of the 
old fen forms of Lipamis dispar produced £1 15s., a price that would 
not be given if collectors believed in the British origin of the speci- 
mens of this species so freely bred now.  Bucuspis brought about half- 
-a-guinea each, Vutellina, a guinea, 16 Albipuncta realized £4 gs. 6d. 
20 Brevilinea, £2 1s. 9 Sparghanit £5 108. 5 Concoloyv £1 19s. 2 Luteago 
(Barrettii) £1 48s. 2 Exulis £1 8s. Subvosea, now extinct, brought from 
one pound to thirty shilings each. Erythrocephala 1o/- to 15/- each. 
2 Nigrocincta brought a guinea and a half; 2 Graphali the same price, 
and another pair £1.15s. A single specimen of Ostvma, taken at 
Dover by Dr. Gill, sold for £1 12s. 6d. Lots 343 amd 344 including 
11 Viduaria and 12 Lichenaria brought £4 7s. 6d. 2 Perochrana £4 os. 
One Herbariata and three Osseata (true) reached £1 6s. ‘Three lots 
including 21 Cuircellata, believed to be extinct, realized £6 tos. od. 
The series of over 200 Russata produced £15 tos. 6d. but one lot of 6 
specimens reached £3 1os.. A similar series of Immanata brought £10 
6s., but no special lot realized an extra price. MReticulata brought from 
14/- to 21/- per pair. 

So much space has been taken above that the Pyrales, Crambide and 
Tortrices must be passed over, only mentioning that the original type 
specimen of Pryerella, taken by the late Mr. H. Pryer, on the roth 
September, 1870, and figured in the Entomologist’s Annual for 1871, 
produced £2 12s. 6d.-—J. E. Rosson, Hartlepool. 
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TIDING AT EASTER-TIDE. 


BY CHARLES H. H. WALKER. 


Easter presenting the long-desired opportunity for a few days 
holiday, no very mature deliberation was needed to decide us in favour 
of a trip to the Isle of Man—a decision materially strengthened by 
the knowledge of the prevalence of spring tides at that particular 
season. Nor was much difficulty experienced in forming a jovial 
quartette, the doings whereof being set forth in this and the following 
pages. There was Dr. M. 


, an indefatigable student of sponges, 
Mr. R.——, with predilections emphatically in the direction of things 
slimy, though erstwhile not unlovely; Mr. F.——, with no tastes 
whatever in particular, and, finally, our unworthy self, who desired 
nothing better than a further acquaintance with the rocky shores of 
Mona’s Isle. 

Shore collecting is interesting at all times, more so during the 
periods of spring tides, and perhaps it may be pardonable to very 
briefly explain the meaning of the term. We need scarcely remind 
the reader, that, though the sun and moon exert together an attractive 
force upon the earth, the waters of the ocean, being matter susceptable 
of change of shape, are more subject to the influence than the land it- 
self. The sun, by reason of its greater distance, exerts far less power 
upon the water than the moon, which is so much nearer. When the 
attractive force of both luminaries acts ina straight line, 7.e., when 
they are either in conjunction or opposition (new moon and full moon), 
we naturally have a period of greatest attraction, and hence a spring 
or high tide. And it naturally follows that when the waters are thus 
gathered together in huge volumes at two opposite sides of the earth, 
extremely low ebb must prevail at those parts of the globe most dis- 
tant from the points of flood tide. Thus it is possible then to reach a 
much lower zone and to collect animals that inhabit deeper water. 
By analogous reasoning, when the lines of attraction of sun and moon 
form a right angle, two such opposing forces must of necessity dimin- 
ish the power of either, and, as a natural consequence, neaps, or 
low tides prevail, with the accompanying slight ebb. Now by a 
special stroke of good luck, high springs were due at Easter, and, 
moreover, as flood tide occurred at or about noon, it was possible to 
work two tides daily. What could be more alluring ? 
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We met at the appointed time, and after a most pleasant voyage 
of five hours (s.s. Snefell), glided alongside Douglas pier. At this 
important junction we lost the Doctor, but he shortly relieved our 
anxieties by emerging, warm, with vigorous exertions, from a chaotic 
mass of the trunks and hatboxes, and staggering beneath the load of 
an enormous chest. ‘This latter box of mystery exhaled a delightful 
perfume of methylated spirits during its journey to the station, arousing 
misgivings as to the safety of its contents. Arrived at the terminus we 
had three-quarters of an hour to wait for our train, and expended the 
interval in the discussion of buns obtained from a neighbouring restau- 
rant, a proposition on our part in favour of meat pies being over-ruled 
by a majority of three to one. The balance of the said buns made 
luxurious boat cushions later on. Our united destination was Port 
Erin, and we were quite ready to do ample justice to the fresh fish and 
other island luxuries that awaited our advent. 

This little village is on the south-west coast, and possesses a 
magnificent bay. It is a wonderfully good hunting ground for the 
marine biologist, as the receding tide lays bare a large tract of rocks 
to the right, extending almost under the shadow of Brada Head, at 
the entrance to the bay. On the south side of the bay, collecting is 
unproductive except at very low tide—such as we experienced—when 


the outgoing waters give access to numberless stones. One little 


corner here close to the new boat slip, is wonderfully prolific, by reason 
of the vast quantities of refuse cast aside by the fishermen: ‘ peelers,’ 
fish entrails, old bait and the like, though offensively foul at times for 
our olfactory sense organs, are appreciated with intense relish by the 
thousands of marine animals that assemble to the banquet. 

A promenade extends to the breakwater, the latter a striking 
monument to man’s futile battle with the elements. Some years ago, 
the Government of the island incurred a very great expense in the 
erection of a handsome breakwater, building likewise a deep water 
landing pier and other structural improvements. But the wind and 
the waves proved mightier than concrete blocks, and the storm of a 
single night displaced the entire structure, heaping the huge masses 
upon each other in bewildering confusion and in a fashion that the 
mind of the designer never imagined. Filled with potent wrath, the 
fierce waters beat them in their passionate fury, tore them from the 
embrace of bolts and iron bars, flung them headlong into the seething 
abyss, and built therein a palace, olive mantled, fitting retreat for 
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monsters, strange and foul. At high water, the ruins are almost en- 
tirely covered, an angular spur projecting here and there, barely 
marking its presence. But-at the full ebb, it forms a bold, broken 
mass, stretching a third of the distance across the bay, and being en- 
tirely covered with Fucus, while the blocks are tilted into steep inclines, 
no very secure foothold is formed for those who attempt its exploration. 
But not much collecting is to be done at the breakwater, it is far pre- 
ferable to idly gaze over the side of the boat, watch the shoals of small 
fish swimming merrily about, vanishing in the shadow of a block, and 
anon appearing in some unexpected place. Or to make frantic jabs 
with an oar in an often ineffectual attempt to dislodge the great pink 
Echinide, Echinus sphera, that stud the blocks like mushrooms in a 
field. There are also the deadly white polyparies of Alcyonium digitatum 
hanging downwards, while the lovely expanded zooids seem to clothe 
their common domicile with a filmy haze. Occasionally one may see 
an enormous white plumose anemone, with its crown of innumerable 
tentacles, vieing in beauty with its near neighbour and ally, Telea 
crassicovnis, one or two specimens of which may with difficulty be dis- 
cerned blooming deep down—death traps for the unwary. 

On Good Friday morning we visited the rocks on the north side of 
the bay, and though we would be understood to speak of a plurality 
of persons, yet, so great was the difficulty experienced in arousing the 
Doctor from his slumbers, that the expedition numbered but two souls. 
Very shortly after 5 a.m. saw us hard at work, peering into nooks and 
crevices and turning stones, left wet and glistening by the tide. The 
morning was very cold, but ones blood speedily circulates with renewed 
vigour, as the gymnastic evolutions consequent upon an attempt to 
stand upright ona slippery rock, both hands being hampered with wea- 
pons of the chase, and hence practically unavailable as balancing poles. 
But it is astonishing how nimble one becomes in a very short time and 
after a slight experience of shore collecting, slippery rocks and 
boulders, present not the usual impedimenta, and may be traversed 
with speed and ease. Then there is always the question of boots. 
In the hot days of summer, wet feet are not the inconvenience, nor 
are they attended with the danger accruing from soaking hose in the 
colder season of the year, insomuch that a pair of old boots will 
answer the purpose tolerably well. But collecting for any length of 
time is most uncomfortable when the water finds ingress to the feet. 
A good, sound pair of half ‘‘ Wellingtons” are; the handiest, and so 
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long as the wearer keeps out of holes, no trouble from damp is to be 
feared. Mr. R— wore a pair of fishing stockings, reaching to the 
middle, but as it took him half-an-hour to get inside of them, and re- 
quired the assistance of a second person to pull him out, the advan- 
tages of the outfit were reduced to a minimum. 

A splendid series of the two shells, Littorina vudis, var. sulcata, and 
L. obtusata with the var. fabalis could be collected here in a few min- 
utes, especially the latter, which is excessively common. .Then their 
near ally, the Periwinkle, L. littg@a, is almost, if not quite as abundant, 
and it is worth while to take a couple of the finest specimens for the 
purpose of examining the curiously long odontophore. During our 
stay, we gave considerable attention to the gasteropod molluscs, and 
made it a point to secure a slide of the lingual ribbon of all the com- 
moner species. And here let us emphasize the utility of making pre- 
parations of the entire organ. Fragmentary portions, useful though 
they may be as affording a key to the dentition, can give the observer 
no notion whatever of the actual extent of the ribbon. The size ofthe 
animal is no criterion of the dimensions of its odontophore, and the 
utmost incongruities in respect to this point are of repeated occurrence. 
In Patella vulgata, the common Limpet, or “‘ flitter,” as the Manxmen 
call it, the lingual ribbon oftentimes attains a length of three inches, 
and makes a microscopic object of wonderful beauty. In some in- 


stances, the odontophore is not very readily found, and in others it is 


a matter of no small difficulty to free it from its attachments and 
enveloping tissue. The animal may first be killed with hot water, and 
if the shell be of the spiral pattern, it 1s well to carefully break it off 
with a light hammer. In the case of molluscs having a retractile 
probosis, the radula may be laid bare by inserting the point of a pair 
of sharp dissecting scissors, and making a medio-dorsal slit. Some- 
time it will be necessary to trace it along its entire length, cutting it 
free as the dissection progresses, but as often as not (in Patella. for 
example) the ribbon may be drawn carefully out in its entirety. Or it 
may be needful, as with the Nwdibranchiata, to remove the buccal 
mass, on the floor of which the odontophore will be found. And a 
wonderfully efficacions piece of apparatus it 1s; whether employed to 
rasp and file a hole in the shell of another mollusc, that the unhappy 
occupant may afford a meal for the industrious worker, or to tear t 
fragments the tender algze upon which other species love to feed, 
fulfils the condition of perfect fitness. 
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Patella has a habit of “licking” the rocks in a most audible 
manner, and the animal is likewise undoubtedly responsible for the 
formation of the innumerable rings sunk in the stone in all directions, 
caused by the abrading action of the sharp margins of the shells. 
This rather points to the fact that the molluscs have fixed places of 
abode, only leaving them when searching for food, returning when their 
appetite is satisfied. A sharp and sudden blow will dislodge a speci- 
men instantly, but to get them off in any other way will prove an 
hallucination of an aggravating type. 

(to be continued). 
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Continued from page 84, Vol. XI. 


P. gonodactyla, Schiff.—This double brooded species is especially 
interesting :—(1). It offers a great deal of colour variation which is in- 
timately connected with the seasonal variations it also exhibits. 
(2). The two broods offer very remarkable differences in their man- 
ner of feeding, the early (April and May) broods feeding inside the 
capitula of Tussilago farvfava, the second brood mining, when young, 
under the fluffy epidermal covering of the petioles and leaves, and 
afterwards living more exposed. (3). The species spins a cocoon in 
which it changes to a characteristic ‘“‘plume” pupa. Nothing was 
known of the life-history of the second brood, until I bred a large num- 
ber of specimens from ova in September 1888, vide ‘‘ Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XXV., pp. 104-105, but most of the details 
of this brood are now well known. 

SYNONYMY :—Gonodactyla, Schiff., Sys. Verz., 320; Zell. ‘Isis’ 
meu  Lesscraaaciyla, Vreit. IX., 2,230; Dup. XI., 313, 5, 
meee. liieonodactylus. Stn. Cat. 31; Stn. °Manual’ p. 440; 
‘Zoologist’’ (1858), 3064; Haw. 478. 

This species has offered a considerable amount of difficulty relative 
to its synonymy. It is the tvigonodactylus of most of our British lists, 
but there is little doubt that gonodactyla is the prior name. Mr. C. G. 
ame ntomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XVIII., p. 177, 
writing of this says :—‘ For Platyptilia trigonodactylus, Haw., the prior 
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name gonodactyla, Schiff., is, I think, now generally adopted.” The 
difficulty of the synonymy of this species was opened up long ago by 
Dr. Jordan, ‘Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,’ Vol. VIII., pp. 
tie NO 

Imaco.—The anterior wings are divided into two lobes, the apex is 
sharply angulated but not always particularly produced, the ground- 
colour of the anterior wings is whitish-grey, the costal area is darker, 
being sprinkled with dark scales, the inner margin is also darker at 
the base but paler in the centre and towards the anal angle; in this 
pale part there are generally two dark marks on the inner margin, 
variable in shape, one near the centre and the other nearer to the anal 
angle; the central area is comparatively clear; a dark brown tri- 
angular blotch on the costa (just within the cleft of the anterior wing) 
is produced almost to the inner margin, and externally edged bya 
pale line forming roughly a lunular mark, a dark shade hardly to be 
called a band, crosses the two lobes parallel to the outer margin, 
edged externally with another very pale line. (In some specimens, 
principally of the first brood, the ground colour is slaty grey, the 
markings are very rich and the costal and inner areas of the wings are 
much speckled with ochreous and thus these specimens somewhat 
resemble the more richly marked allied species zetterstedii).' The 
posterior wings are divided into three plumules, of a greyish brown 
colour, with paler fringes, the posterior plumule has a distinct tuft of 
black scales towards the anal angle. The head, thorax and abdomen 
are of the same colour as the wings. The species, however, is so 
variable, that no description is sufficient to cover all the forms. The 
specimens of the early brood are much redder and more strongly 
marked than those of the later brood, a pale whitish grey example is 
rare in this brood, while in the second brood a reddish or ochreous 
specimen is of rare occurrence, almost all are conspicuously pale. The 
type is described in the ‘Sys. Verz.’ as :—‘‘ about as large as P. tetra- 
dactylus, brownish grey in colour, primaries split up longitudinally 
through the first third of their length; at the termination of the cleft 
(on the costa) stands a triangular. brown spot: the inner margin of the 
exterior part is like the inner margin of the forewing, itself fringed 
with whitish. The secondaries are composed of three feathers, the 
ieatoers ihiaeedl Cm wae Mamer marenn,” Stainton’s diagnosis of 
the species is :—‘‘10”—1." 1.” F.—w. greyish ochreous, with the 
costa narrowly brownish, and a brown costal triangle before the fissure ; a 
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slender pale fascia towards the hind-margin; third feather of h.-w. 
with a tuft of black scales from the middle.’—‘“ Manual,” vol. II., 
Ie]be gar odeet | 

VARIATION.—As mentioned before, the species is extremely variable, 
the varieties extending from a pale whitish-grey form (the type), to a 
form very richly marbled with reddish ochreous. There is also a 
great deal of variation in size, the early brood, being, generally the 
larger; although very large and very small specimens occur in both 
broods. I can detect no difference between certain forms of our 
gonodactyla and specimens sent from the continent as the farfarella of 
Zeller, the latter appearing to be only a small variety of the former. 
There appears to be practically no sexual variation. Some specimens 
have one or neither of the two dark spots on the inner margin; some 
have a dark shading at the exterior edges of the cleft in the anterior 
wings while others are without, whilst again we find specimens with 
scarcely a trace of the fascia parallel to the hind margin and I have 
specimens in which the characteristic costal spot is ill-developed. 
There is also a great deal of difference in the falcate character of the 
apex of the anterior wings, some being very pointed compared with 
others. 

Ova.-—“ Ovate in shape, laid upon the long edge, not on apex; the 
colour pale pea-green and apparently smooth, chiefly laid deeply 
among the fluff on the underside of the leaves or stem” (‘‘ Entomo- 
logist’s Monthly Magazine,” vol. XXV., p. 104). This refers to the 
summer brood only. I do not know where or when the autumn 
imagines lay their eggs. 

Larva.—The larve are, when newly hatched, pale green in colour 
with black heads and a dark dorsal stripe, but when the larve are 
adult many variations occur and scarcely two are alike. The ground 
colour varies extremely, as does also the colour and intensity of the 
dorsal and sub-dorsal stripes. In some specimens, the whole of 
the ground colour is suffused with red, in others, an almost 
total absence of the darker dorsal and sub-dorsal lines, leaves the 
larve unicolorous green or whitish-green. I cannot perhaps do better 
than refer to the description of the different varieties of the larve I 
published in October, 1888 (‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” 
vol. XXV., p. 106). They are as follows :— 

(1). ‘“Ground-colour grey, with very dark reddish dorsal and sub- 
dorsal stripes. In some specimens of this form the dark colour of the 
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stripes suffuses the whole of the dorsal area, while in others, they exist 
simply as fine lines, often reduced to a series of dots, by the breaking 
up of the lines in the neighbourhood of the abdominal incisions.” 

(2). ‘“*Ground-colour green, with the reddish dorsal and sub-dorsal 
stripes offering almost as great differences as in Var. 1, both as to 
depth of colouring, and area of suffusion.” 

(3). ‘*Ground-colour whitish, with very faint reddish stripes, 
sometimes only a faint reddish tinge in the dorsal and sub-dorsal 
area.” 

(4). “Ground colour whitish, with indistinct grey, narrow dorsal 
and sub-dorsal stripes, in fact almost unicolorous. 

‘‘ These differences were not due to different stages of maturity, as 
these descriptions were made from larve when perfectly full-fed.” 

Mr. South inthe ‘‘ Entomologist,” Vol. XV., p. 32, thus describes 
the larva :—‘‘ Length 7.” moderately stout. Head shining black, and 
but little smaller than 2nd segment, the upper part of which segment 
is also shining black. Ground colour whitish, with a broad dorsal and 
narrow sub-dorsal stripe, rosy-brown. Several small black warts, 
from which short hairs are emitted, are scattered over the dorsal and 
sub-dorsal area ; these are rather larger in the 3rd. segment. There 
is also a row of larger black warts along the spiracle line.” Mr. South 
also refers to the description of Mr. Peers (‘‘ Entomologist,” Vol. II., 
p. 38), which states ‘‘ dorsal line hght brown ; sub-dorsal line broader, 
lighter brown; head and second segment fulvous.” It will be seen 
that both Mr. South’s own description and that of Mr. Peers only 
represent two wnequally suffused forms of my var. 1, described above. 
Mr. South uses the term ‘“‘ rosy brown,” for the colour of the dorsal 
and sub-dorsal lines, Mr. Peers the term ‘‘ light brown,” whereas, in 
fact, had either of these observers possessed sufficient material, they 
would have found specimens varying from ‘‘untcolorous green or 
whitish grey” (the ground colour) to ‘‘unicolorous rosy or light 
brown” (i.e. specimens entirely suffused). Mr. South also suggested 
that there were two species mixed up in our collections owing to this 
slight difference in these two descriptions of the larve (‘ Entomolo- 
gist, XV., pp. 32-33), and afterwards suggested (‘ Entomologist,’ 
XVIII., p. 170), that we had still another ‘“‘ species (farfarella) feeding 
in the tomentose under sides of the leaves of T. favfava.” The first 
idea was effectually disposed of when I showed that the larva was so 
excessively variable, and the second, when I succeeded in breeding a 
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large number of the second brood of gonodactyla from larve feeding in 
the way Mr. South ascribed to P. farfarella, vide (‘‘Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,’ Vol. XXV., pp. 104-105. 

The larve of the early brood of this species feed inside the flower 
stalks and capitula of 7. favfara and may be found as soon as the 
capitula are well developed. Inthe ‘ Entomologist, Vol. XX., pp. 
211-212, I wrote of this early brood :—‘ The larva, which has in its 
earlier stages a very curious Tortrix-like form, wriggles up and down 
the peduncle or flower stalk. 1 have watched the larva very closely 
and have come to the conclusion that it does not feed either on, or in 
the seed-heads, but that it feeds on the soft cellular tissure inside the 
peduncle. During its earlier stages it lives inside the flower stalk, 
never coming out, but as it gets older it finds its way up into the hol- 
low receptacle which forms the base of the capitulum. When this 
gets too small it gnawsa little hole through the receptacle, and con- 
structs a little home for itself, made up of the achenes with the attached 
pappus, spun together with silk, just above the hole. The larva, 
living in this, descends when feeding, through the hole, and gradually 
clears out all the cellular tissure below, but that it does not feed on 
the achenes, I feel convinced. There is no doubt that the peculiar 
domicile it constructs, has led to the probably erroneous opinion that 
the larva feeds there. An infested flower-head can easily be recog- 
nised by the peculiar bunch forming this house standing isolated on 
the stalk whilst the surrounding achenes have been blown away. It 
is a mistake, too, to think that the infested heads generally hang over; 
a few do so, undoubtedly. This, I think, is due to the larva, when 
feeding inside, clearing out too much of the cellular tissue on one side, 
and eating through to the epidermal tissue, which contracts, and 
hence pulls down the capitulum; but in nine cases out of ten, the in- 
fested heads are more upright than the uninfested ones. I may add 
that the larve choose few but the strongest heads. I have already 
bred imagines from larve found on May 13th; the pupal stage only 
lasting from May aist,to June 5th. 1 should like to know whether 
any entomologist has ever observed the larva actually eating the 
achenes or pappus.” No suggestion was obtained in response to this 
appeal and I still think the above is the real way in which the larva 
feeds, although they may eat the corollas of the florets, in addition, 
wmemathey leave the receptacle. .But this species is double- 
brooded, and until 1888 the feeding of the second brood had puzzled 
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lepidopterists. As far back as ‘ Entomologist,’ Vol. VI., p. 427, Mr. 
Gregson recorded the breeding of a ‘“‘plume” moth from a “larva 
found feeding in or under the woolly side of a coltsfoot leaf” in Wales. 
He, however, failed to identify it, and ‘Entomologist,’ XVIII., p. 
151, suggested that this moth was P. farfarella, Zell., a suggestion 
which led to a great deal of discussion ‘‘ Entomologist,” XVIII., pp. 
169-172, and pp. 195-196. It had been well known for years that the 
species was double-brooded (‘‘ Entomologist,” XIII., p. 283) and 
that the early brood fed in the capitula of T. favfara, but since the 
plant blossoms only in early spring, it was clearly impossible that the 
second brood could feed in the same manner. However, in May, my 
little son collected a large number of the flower heads of T. farfara, 
from which I bred a large number of specimens of P. gonodactyla 
during June. I then potted up plants of 7. farfara on which I placed 
several pairs of newly emerged P. gonodactyla. From these I obtained 
a considerable number of ova, which produced larve, these fed up on 
the under surface of the leaves and from them I bred a considerable 
number of imagines in September. A full account of the result of 
this experiment is given in (‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” 
Vol. XV., pp. 104-105). The larve of this second brood are, taken 
as a whole, rather less variable than those of the first brood. It must 
be noticed, also, that the larve of this species provide themselves 


with cocoons to pupate in; those of the first brood, generally, among — 


the florets on the capitula ; while the cocoons of the second brood are 
generally, in the form of flat web-like structures, placed on the under- 
surface of the leaves, where they are not very conspicuous, being very 
flat, and the silk well mixed with the white epidermis of the under- 
surface of the leaves. Stainton inthe “Manual. Vol Miers pe ase 
says of the larva :—‘‘ In the flower-stems of coltsfoot ; March and 
April.” 

Pupa.—The pupz like the larve vary very much in colour and 
markings. In the ‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XXV., 
pp. 106-107, I described four varieties which were as follows :— 

(rt). ‘Ground colour pinkish, with dark reddish dorsal and sub- 
dorsal stripes, with the wing-cases darker and striated all over with 
fine longitudinal black lines, generally, but not always, with black 
spiracles. 

(2). Ground colour grey, with dorsal and sub-dorsal lines, and 
wing cases, as in var. 1, but the spiracles always very indistinct. 
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(3). ‘Ground colour bright green, with no stripes, the abdominal 
incisions slightly paler, the wing-cases of the same green colour, but 
no longitudinal striz. The spiracles whitish. 

(4). ‘Ground colour unicolorous pink, with whitish wing-cases. 
The spiracles very indistinct. 

These were described when the pupa-cases were well set. All the 
above varieties assume a dark appearance just before emergence.” 
The pupz of the early brood may be found in May and the early 
part of June in the web they spin among the pappus of the capitula 
of T. favfava, while those of the second brood are abundant in the 
webs, this species makes on the underside of the leaves of the same 
plant. I found a large number of pupe near my house and in my 
own garden this autumn (1889) between August 25th and the end of 
September. 

Time oF APPEARANCE.—This species occur first in June, often 
continuing on the wing until the first week in July. The second 
brood occurs throughout August, September and October, often ap- 
pearing quite fresh late in the latter month. The second brood is not ° 
confined to Britain, for in the ‘“‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” 
Wok, LOR p. 130, Dr. Jordan writing from. Christiania says :— 
‘To-day and yesterday, September 6th and 7th, I took six specimens 
of Platyptilus gonodactylus amongst coltsfoot. This insect is well 
known to be double-brooded, and that this is a second brood seems 
proved by my having in a former year taken the same plume in 
Christiania in June. The autumn specimens, like those caught in 
England, are rather more dusky, than those caught in the summer.” 
Ciiistiamia, September 7th, 1837. Stainton in the “‘ Manual,” JI., p. 
441 gives “June” only, not knowing then there was a second brood. 

Hasitat.—The species appears to be the most widely distributed 
in Britain of all our “plume” moths, and appears to occur every- 
where provided that its food plant Tussilago favfava occurs. I have 
found it abundant on the marshes on the banks of the Medway, it is 
equally abundant on almost every waste piece of ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. It occurs freely in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow and I presume in other suitable Scotch localities. In Ireland 
at Dublin, Sligo, &c., in the Midlands at Burton-on-Trent, and I 
have very little doubt in every part of the British Islands, its range 
being restricted only by the range of its food plant. I have 
records of its abundance in Folkestone, Portland, Swanage and other 
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places on the South Coast. It is abundant at Lynmouth in Devon. 
and appears in the neighbourhood of Leominster; it is also one of 
the commonest plumes in Yorkshire, Mr. Porritt recording that “ it 


appears to occur wherever its food plant is found.” (in litt). Itisa 
common species on the continent of Europe. Dr. Jordan records it 
‘‘amongst coltsfoot near Zermatt Church” (‘‘ Entomologist’s 


Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XVI., p. 21). The same observer records 
it from Scandinavia (‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” Vol. VI., 
p. 121), and again from Christiania (Norway) (‘¢ Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,” Vol. XXIV., p. 128). Stainton in the “‘ Manual,” 
Vol. II., p. 441 gives the following list of localities :—Birkenhead, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Darlington, Lake District, Manchester, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Scarborough, and York. 


(To be continued ). 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue ANCHOvy IN THE SoLway.—A most interesting discovery was 
made yesterday in the Solway at Annan. For several days this week 
Mr. Thomas Willary, fisherman, Annan, has come across a strange- 
looking little fish in the Solway while out trawling for herring. Yester- 
day morning the fish becoming more numerous in his nets, and never 
having seen the same kind before, he retained a specimen, and sent it 
to Mr. Wright, Ednam, Annan, who at once pronounced it to be un- 
mistakably an anchovy. Mr. Wright had the specimen forwarded to | 
Mr. R. Service of Maxwelltown, the well-known south of Scotland 
naturalist, for preservation. It will be remembered that Professor 
Crossar Ewart, discovered this fish off the Morayshire Firth some 
months ago. The anchovy, it may be observed, is a native of the 
north, but previous to Professor Ewart’s discovery was never known 
to frequent Scottish waters. The fish is about 5 inches in length, and 
is easily mistaken by fishermen and others for a young herring or sprat. 
It is, however, easily distinguished from the herring on close observa- 
tion. In the anchovy the upper jaw projects very much over the lower 
one; the eyes are very large for the size of the fish, and are set well 
forward in the head; the tail is forked, and the scales have a peculiar 
arrangement that is exceedingly beautiful on close observation. The 
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anchovies were found yesterday all over the Firth, and also quite close 
to the mouth of the river Annan. The discovery is of great interest 
to naturalists NEwcasTLeE Dally JourRNAL, 31st May, 1890. 


SMALL SPECIMEN OF A. CARDAMINES.—I was fortunate in taking a 
male specimen of this species near here, on May 24th, which measures 
only 14 inch from tip to tip. Authors frequently mention dwarf 
specimens of 14 inches expanse, but I have not read of one so small 
as this.—A. E. Hatt, Sheffield. 

This is certainly exceedingly small. I have a male expanding only 
1.2 inches, taken here, and another given me by Mr. Gregson, expand- 
ing 12.5 inches. The former looks much smaller than the latter, though 
the difierence is so slight. Mr. Hali’s specimen is less than mine.— 
Joun E. Rogson, Hartlepool. 


THE Hornet CLeAr-WincG.—I have had the pleasure of breeding 
this beautiful insect (Sessa apiformis) this year for the first time, and 
venture to hope that the following notes may be of interest. Early in 
the New Year (18g0), a small log of wood was sent to me bearing 
traces of attack from some wood-boring insect. Some half-dozen holes 
about the size of the little finger were drilled in the log perpendicularly, 
as though they had been burnt with a hot iron. On splitting the block 
open, a caterpillar of a reddish colour was found in one of the tubes, 
which, being somewhat injured by the process was placed in spirits, 
and the wood laid aside. I went shortly after to the plantation whence 
the wood had been brought, four mile south of Carlisle, and was shewn 
the stump of the young tree which had been left inthe ground. It was 
a willow sapling, about three inches in diameter, and quite close 
to the soil, at the crown of the root I detected the horizontal 
opening which the caterpillars had drilled when entering the young 
tree. Having noted these particulars it remained for me to await the 
emergence of the imago before venturing to give a definite opinion on 
the nature of the insect. 

In the afternoon of Saturday, May 31st, I went into the room where 
my breeding is done, and was astonished to see a gaudy wasp-like 
insect resting on my log of wood. Wasp, hornet, sirex, and other names 
were instantly on my lips, but in a moment the ‘clear-wing’ gave clue. 
Looking about me I found that another imago had escaped its swad- 
dling bands and flown to the window, and a further examination gave 
evidence of life in one or two more of the holes. The creature is too 
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well-known to need description or a figure, as it has been taken by 
several writers on insects, as their type for this family. Those 
amateurs who have no elaborate works of reference to consult will 
perhaps be glad of a note indicating that Houghton’s Byitish Insects 
and Figuier’s Insect World supply illustrations of the perfect Moth. 
The account given by the latter (p. 193 of Cassell’s edition) is so ex- 
actly in harmony with my own experience that I quote his words. 
‘‘ We will take the genus Sesza as the representative of the Sesiide. 
These singular insects have membranous wings, and resemble various 
species of Hymenoptra. The largest species is the Sesza apiformis, 
that is ‘ bee-hke,’ which is found in this country, resting on the trunks 
of willows and poplar trees, from the end of May till the middle of 
July. It resembles a hornet, and is of the same size, and has the same 
colours; only they are not quite so bright. When this moth is first 
hatched its wings are ferruginous; but its scales, light and caducous, 
fall as soon as the insect begins to fly. The caterpillar, which lives in 
the trunks or roots of willows and poplar trees is of a yellowish [or 
mahogany] colour. The pupa is long, of a brownish colour, enclosed 
in a cocoon composed of agglutinated sawdust, the product of the 
caterpillars’ erosions. I observe that the sawdust 1s lined with a fine 
silk ; tie pupa when just ready to emerge is nearly an inch (4 of an 
inch actual measurement in one of my specimens) in length, but after 
emergence the pupa-case is found to be stretched to almost one and a 
half times that length and size.” In Figuier’s figure the antenne are 
much tco slight. ‘This insect’s appearance affords an excellent illustra- 
tion of protective mimicry—a subject which has been very ably treated 
by several eminent naturalists—Rerv. Hi_peric Frienp, Carlisle. 


DEFERRED EMERGENCE.—You desire information on this subject. 
I fed 14 larve of S. ligustv1 in 1887, 8 of these emerged in 1888, 5 in 
1889, and 1 died in pupa. I have fed C. verbasci four different times 
and always found about two-thirds emerge the first year, and one-third 
remain two winters in pupa. On the other hand I have had odd 
specimens of S. populi emerge the same year.—]. W. Bou tt, Hull. 

On 4th June a specimen of Acronycta leporina emerged in my 
breeding cage that had been in pupa since 1888. In that year 
I found two larva at Cole Hill, near Hutton Henry, and had given 
up any idea of seeing an imago from them.—JOHN GARDNER, 
Hartlepool. 
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SPHECOPHAGA VESPARUM.—This very interesting ichneumon I 
received from Dr. Chapman on the 5th September last, also some 
comb of the nest of Vespa vulgaris from which it was bred; on the 7th 
instant, I received another Vespavum from him and a few cells con- 
taining pupa, these emerged a few days after. In writing to him I 
remarked what a wonderful provision of nature for perpetuating the 
race, seeing those that came out in the autumn had no chance of doing 
so, Dr. Chapman in reply suggests that whilst the wasps were vigorous 
the high temperature of the nest forced Vesparum to develope rapidly 
and there might perhaps be a succession of broods during the summer 
and autumn. When the wasps fail on the approach of winter and the 
temperature of the nest falls, those Vespavum that are still larve 
hybernate in that state. At this stage the wasps throw out or devour 
their starving brood, and it is especially for these hybernating larve 
that the very strong upper margin of their cocoon becomes so necessary 
as a protection. 

In looking at the autumn specimens for the first time, you are at 
once struck with the abbreviated wings, in comparison with the length 
of the body, 6 m.m., the wings when expanded measuring only 9 m.m.; 
I was rather surprised when I saw the spring form of Vesparum to note 
that by hybernation in the larva stage the length of the body had in- 
creased to 7 m.m., and the wings in expansion to 13 m.m., +tlereby 
giving the insect a more proportionate appearance and a better oppor- 
tunity to discover the future home for the next generation. 

Curtis figures this insect under the name of Anomalon vesparum in 
B.E. pl. cxeviii., and is evidently drawn from an autumn specimen, 
by the size indicated on the plate.--G. C. BIGNELL, F.E.S., Stonehouse, 
Plymouth, 6th Fune, 1890. 


CIONUS SCROPHULARI© ON CANTERBURY BELL.—On June 15th, I 
found a number of this curious little beetle clustered together on 
Canterbury Bell (Campanula latifolia), in Hezleden Dene. As they 
are generally found on their food plants, Scrophularia and Verbascum, 
this unusual habitat may be worthy of note. A week later, I was in 
the same place and saw a few more.—JoHn E. Rosson, Hartlepool. 


ABNORMAL PranTaiNn.—Is not this a very unusual form of plantain, 
both as regards length and compound character of head ?>—B. 


Macmitian, Castle Cary, Somerset. 
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Your specimen is a remarkably good example of prolification 
of the infloresence, a malformation to which the genus Plantago 
is very subject. In this case the usually solitary flower-spike 
is surrounded by three well-formed subsidiary spikes growing from 
the top of the scape or flower-stalk, which is also of great 
length, fully 24-feet, showing a very luxuriant growth, which is 
doubtless the cause of the abnormal development, as it is generally 
attributed to hypertrophy. In the well known garden curiosity the 
‘‘hen and chickens” daisy a similar monstrosity has become quite 
permanent. Rather curiously the other day I also received a speci- 
men of dandelion (Leontodon tavaxacum) with two fully formed heads 
instead of the normal solitary one. 

Most of these leafless flower-bearing scapes are occasionally to be 
found producing one or more leaves on the flower-stalk ; a change also 
frequently noted in the plantain.—T.P.S. 


CEPHALANTHERA ENSIFOLIA.—On Saturday, May 31st, the Rev. 
J. B. Whyte found a spike of this rare orchid in Hezleden Dene, near 
Hartlepool. Being quite new to him, he brought it to me for identifica- 
tion. On the subsequent Saturday he found other two spikes in the 
same place. The species is recorded in Winch’s Flora of Northumber- 
land and Durham (1831), and in the ‘ New Flora’ of Baker and Tate 
(1868). It occurs in this and other magnesian limestone denes, but is 
so rare that I have never met with it, though I hawercollected sim 
Hezleden Dene regularly for about thirty-five years, and have fre- 
quently been in Castle Eden, Hawthorn, and Horden Denes. _I am 
very pleased to learn that it still occurs.—Jonn E. Rosson, 
Hartlepool. | 

Since the above was in type Mr. Whyte has thoroughly ex- 
amined the ground where he found this pretty orchid. Within a 
space of about 100 yards each way, he observed nearly thirty spikes, 
but except within this limited area, he was unable to discover a 
specimen. He noticed, and called my attention to the fact, that 
none of the blooms appeared likely to produce seed. Is it possible 
that the rarity of the plant here is a consequence of the insect or in- 
sects necessary to fertilize the flower not inhabiting our district. Does 
any one know what insect fertilizes this orchid.—_J.E.R. 
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REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Fune 4th, 1890.—The Right Hon. Lord WatsincHam, M.A., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 


Mr. George William Carter, M.A., F.L.S., of Lime Grove, Knottingley, York- 
shire; and Mr. R. Newstead, of The Museum, Chester, were elected Fellows; and 
Mr. Oliver Goldthwait and Mr. John W. Downing were admitted into the Society. 


The Secretary exhibited. on behalf of Mr. J. Edwards, Norwich, two specimens 
of Ilybius subeneus, Er., and a single specimen of Bidessus wnistrviatus, Schr. Mr. 
Champion alluded to the fact that the only recorded British specimens of the first- 
mentioned beetle had been taken many years ago at Peckham. The species is very 
closely allied to JI. fenestvatus, F., but the posterior tarsi of the male have the joints 
externally margined at their lower edge, whereas in the male of the last-mentioned 
species they are not margined ; this character was very plain in the male specimen 
sent by Mr. Edwards. Lord Walsingham, in alluding to the exhibit, referred to the 
list of Norfolk Coleoptera compiled some years ago by Mr. Crotch, which appears to 
have been lost sight of. 


Mr. Verrall exhibited a specimen of a fly in amber, belonging to a genus allied to 
the genus Psychoda. 


Mr. M’Lachlan alluded to the damage done by insects to orange-trees in Malta, 
and stated that the Rev. G. Henslow had lately been studying the question; one of 
the chief depredators was the widely-spread “ fly,” Ceratitis citviperda, well known as 
devastating the orange. He found, however, that another and more serious enemy 
was the larva of a large Longicorn beetle (Cevambyx miles, Bon)., which bores into the 
lower part of the stem and down into the roots, making large galleries; in all 
probability the larva, or that of an allied species, is the true Cossus of the ancients. 
Lord Walsingham stated that a species of Prays allied to P. oleellus and our common 
P. curtisellus was known to feed in the buds of the orange and lemon in Southern 
Europe. Mr. Pascoe, Mr. Champion, and others, took part in the discussion which 

- followed. : 


The Secretary, on behalf of Miss Carr, exhibited a portfolio of drawings of Indian 
Lepidoptera and their food-plants. 


| The following papers were communicated, and were read by the Secretary :— 
“Notes on the species of the families Lycide and Lampyride contained in the Imperial 
Museum of Calcutta, with descriptions of new species, and a list of the species at 
_ present described from India,” by the Rev. H. S. Gorham; and ‘“‘A Catalogue of 
_the Rhopalocerous Lepidoptera collected in the Shan States, with notes on the 
country and climate,’ by N. Manders. Esq., Surgeon, Medical Staff. The latter 
| paper contained a very interesting description of the chief physical features of the 
| Shan States and neighbouring parts of Burmah.—H. Goss and W. W. Fow ter, 
. Hon. Secretaries. 
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CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


May 15th, 1890.—Mr. J. A. Clark, F.E.S., President, in the chair. Mr. Bellamy 
exhibited specimens of D. pulchella from India, the insects being rather smaller and 
more heavily marked than the English form; Mr. J. W. Tutt, a fine variety of S. 
clathvata, from Winchester ; a melanic form of C. immanata, from Warrington, and 
some large specimens of M. artemis. Mr. Clark, dark specimens of X. polyodon and 
H. micacea, also very strongly-marked specimens of A. 'lubricipeda from Germany. 
Mr. Sims. a variety of the larva of C. caja, the hair at the sides being black instead of 
red, thus rendering the larva quite black. Mr. Gurney, larve of P. smaragdaria. 
Mr. Milton exhibited series of Dytiscus marginalis and D. circumflexus. Mr. Clark, on 
behalf of Mr. Wilmot of Hackney, an albino specimen of a bird supposed to be a 
thrush, bnt in the opinion of the members present it was a very fine variety of the 
Redwing (Turdus iliacus, Lin.). Mr. Hanes, on behalf of Mr. Lewcock, exhibited a 
large series of Apodius luvidus, from Richmond Park, Eastbourne, and Bournemouth, 
showing a variation in colour from almost fulvous to quite black. The specimens 
were the joint captures of himself, Mr. Gillo (of Bath), and Mr. Cripps. 

Fune Sth, 1890.—The President in the chair. Mr. Sampson exhibited a bred series 
of Angevona prunavia from Epping Forest, and two specimens of Melinippe hastata 
from Winchester. Mr. Bellamy, an extremely large specimen of Ovgyia pudibunda. 
Mr. Smith, a female of Saturnia carpine from Wicken Fen, and remarked upon the 
light colour of the cocoons of this species from that locality. Mr. Clark, a specimen 
of Smerinthus tilig having the hind wings much darker than ordinarily so. Mr. Raine 
exhibited various preserved lepidopterous larvae. Mr. Lewcock’s box of coleoptera 
contained several Harpalus tenebrosus from Plymouth ; Mr. Heasler exhibited several 
specious of Necrophagus beetles from Honor Oak, and a series of Berosus affinis from 
Mitcham. Several members referred to their recent excursions in search of insects 
and mentioned the frequent occurrence of white specimens of P. napi. Mr. Lewcock’s 
attention had been attracted by a very strongly marked imago of this species at 
Claygate on May 24th. A discussion also took place respecting the soarcity of various 
insects this season. 

Thursday, Fune 19th, 1890.—The President in the chair. Mr. L. J]. Tremayne was 
elected a member. Mr. Battley exhibited a growing plant of the sundew from the 
New Forest; also M. fuciformis, B, Rubi, and E. hanata from the same locality. 
Messrs. Lusby and Harper, a fine selection of A, grossulaviata the specimens being 
very variable, but all having the dark colour predominating. Mr. Sampson, a very 
heavily spotted specimen of V. maculata, Messrs. Clark and Milton exhibited Cole- 
optera and Neuroptera. Mr. Milton giving and interesting account of breeding the 
latter order. Mr. Simes exhibited preserved larve.—G. A. Lewcocx and E. Hangs, 
Hon. Secs. 


THE SOUTH LONDCN ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. ; 
May 22nd, 1890.—]J. T. Carrington, Esq., F.E.S., the President in the chair. Mr. 
S. Edwards exhibited Lepidoptera from China and India, including examples of 
Papilio nigavus. Mr. Hawes, ova of Gonepteryx rhamni, and made some interesting 
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remarks on the way the eggs were deposited. Mr. Frohawk, also showed a micro- 
scopical drawing of the ova of the same species and a coloured drawing of a small 
plant of Buckthorn about three inches in size, upon which he had found 7 ova. 
Mr. Nussey exhibited living larva of Geometra papilionaria. Mr. C. Fenn, a very long 
series of Saturnia pavonia, reared from eggs obtained by a female captured at Bourne- 
mouth, the specimens were exceptionally large and the males very brilliant coloured. 
He also showed long series of both sexes of Spilosoma mendica, which he stated were 
reared by him from ova obtained from a female taken at Eltham, the larvae being fed 
on the common broad leaved plantain; 42 imagines were bred, 21¢ and 22¢. The 
females varied little from the ordinary type, with one exception, which was curiously 
blotched with dark gray on the left superior wing—the males varied from the usual 
English type to a dull pale yellowish gray and quite 50 per cent diverged more or less 
from the usual form. ‘The pupz had been exposed to the weather in a very cold and 
damp spot which he thought rather bore out Mr. Tutt’s theory that moisture is the 
cause of melanism or colour variation. Mr. R. Adkin remarked thpi these specimens 
showed more variation than was usually found in specimens of this species from 
English localities, and asked whether anything was known of the male parent and 
whether the female differed from the type. In answer Mr. Fenn said he knew nothing 
of the male, and there was nothing special about the markings of female parent. 
Mr. Tutt pointed out that the variation in the male was somewhat similar to the Irish 
form known as var. rustica. 


Mr. Carrington exhibited among others, specimens of the Birds-nest Orchis 
(Neottia nidus-avis) from Mickleham, and Mr. Step supplemented his remarks thereon 
by explaining the process by which cross fertilization was effected. 


Fune 12th, 1890.—The President in the chair. Messrs. B. G. Rye, of Putney, 
H. McArthur, of Brompton, and A. Ward, of Brighton, were elected members. Mr. 
Wellman exhibited Acronycta stvigosa, bred from pupz received from Cambridge, 
Nemeobius lucina, bred from ova, and Eupithesia venosata, which had been two years in 
pupz, and were received from the Isle of Man. Mr. Nussey, Acronycta myrice, from 
Rannoch. Mr. F. Warne Nemeobius lucina, Macroglossa fuciformis, &c., from Horsley. 
‘Mr. Robson a banded variety of Ephyra punctaria. Mr. Tugwell Nemoria vividata, and 
a prettily marked male resembling the Rannoch form of Biston hirtaria. Mr. R. 
_Adkin, small and brightly marked specimens of Herbula cespitalis, from the Lands End 
on behalf of Mrs. Hutchinson, also larvz of Larentia cesiata, from the Grampian Hills 
feeding on heather, and cases and imagines of Psyche villosella | 


Mr. Tugwell, a bunch of Butterfly Orchis, Habenaria bifolia, received from Mr. L. 
Gibb, and remarked on its beautiful fragrance, especially at night, there were generally 
supposed to be two species of this Orchis growing in this country, the small one ex- 
hibited, and the other growing from 18 inches to 2 feet in height. Mr. Step said that 
fertilization of the species shewn was undertaken by certain moths, and Mr. Tugwell 
said he had moths in his collection with pollen masses adhering. Mr. Carrington 
observed that it was generally supposed that to transplant Orchids successfully was 
a difficult matter, he had this year transplanted some numbers of six different species, 
| and all flowered and showed every sign of doing well. —H. W. Barker, Hon. Sec. 
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GOSSIPING NOTES ON BRITISH COLEOPTERA, 
By G. A. LEWCOCK. | 


VI.—CARABID—(continued). 


CLIVINA MASOREUS. 


BracHinus, Weber.—Derived from the Greek, meaning ‘“ short,” 
alluding to the elytra. Dr. Sharp includes three species in this genus, 
but there seems to be a doubt as to whether we really possess more 
than one. These insects are popularly termed ‘‘ Bombardier Beetles,” 
owing to their singular habit of discharging, when alarmed, a small 
quantity of highly volatile fluid from their extremities, which, on 


coming into contact with the air, is converted into bluish vapour-like 
smoke. 
B. crepitans, L.—A common species at many localities in South 


of England; I have not been fortunate in witnessing its explosions, 
although the beetle sometimes turns up in small companies at 
Southend. Mr. G. C. Champion, Kent and Surrey Coleoptera, says :— 
“ Found under stones, at roots of grass or chalky hillsides, river 
‘‘ banks, on the coast, &c. Localand common. Kent: Folkestone, 
‘‘Chatham, Whitstable, Sheerness, Gravesend. Surrey: Reigate, 
‘¢ Forest Hill, Gomshall, Mickleham, Ripley.” Mr. C. G. Hall finds it 
‘sometimes abundantly in chalky places (Dover and Deal), under 
‘“‘ clods, grass. &c. ; it is, however, local and sporadic, and one cannot 
«depend on finding it at any time.” Also found commonly under 
brcksvat Dover ya Mia I WAn; Newbery. ‘‘ Local; taken under — 
‘‘stones near Rye, and in moss at Hastings, two miles from the 
‘shore (W. H. Bennett, Hastings).” ‘ Not taken in this district ” | 
(Wee he Sharp, Wedsham): Neither is it recorded in Liverpool | 
Coleoptera by Dr. Ellis. Mr. R. Gillo, Bath, says :—“ It is common | 
‘‘in one locality there, a sandy barren field; it only occurs, however, | 
‘singly about May or June. I have also found it at Weymouth ; but | 
‘“have never seen it fire its artillery.” Ireland: ‘‘ recorded from 
‘* Wexford and Louth” (Rev. W. F. Johnson). 

B. explodens, Duft.—Ought for present, at least, to be erased from | 
the British list. Its claim to rank as indigenous seems to be very 
doubtful. <‘‘From Dr. Power’s note, it appears that Mr. Murton, of 
‘‘ Silverdale, a lepidopterist, made an excursion into Wastdale, in| 
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‘“‘ June and July, 1863, and put beetles in a collecting-bottle at ran- 
‘‘dom, for Mr. Sidebotham, of Manchester; and in this bottle: the 
“latter found three or four Brachini”’ (Entomologist’s Annual, 1863). 
It may be worth while to add Canon Fowler's pertinent remarks 
concerning this capture :—‘‘I feel sure that there is some mistake 
‘‘about these beetles, especially as no Brachini have ever been 
‘‘recorded from the northern districts; as Mr. Rye remarks, it ‘1s 
‘“‘very curious that these three specimens should be all different.” 
(Coleoptera of British Islands.) 

B. sclopeta, F.—Like the preceding, doubtfully British; or else 
extinct. 

Drypta, Fabricius.— Greek, to tear or scratch. Our only species 
is dentata, Ross. It occurson “clay banks, at roots of grass, in moss, 
&c.; very local and rare. Kent: Faversham (Dawson), Chatham (?) 
—G. C. Champion, Keut and Surrey Coleoptera. Formerly occurred 
in some numbers at Gosport and adjacent places. Canon Fowler also 
recorded its capture at Luccombe Chine and Freshwater, April, 1885. 
My specimens were received from Mr. Moncreaff. 

Potysticuus, Bon.--Derived from two Greek words, meaning 
‘‘many lines” (stria). Our single species, P. vittatus, Brullé, occurs 
chiefly in South of England localities, and is found on ‘‘ clay banks on 
| twe coast, local and rare. Kent: Whitstable, Herne Bay, Sheer- 
““ness’’ (G. C. Champion, Kent and Surrey Coleoptera). Also found 
‘‘under stones near the sea; one specimen taken at Ness in 1882; and 
‘‘about twenty near Bulverhythe, in June, 1889” (W. H. Bennett, 
Hasting). Mr. E. A. Newbery, about the year 1885, took ‘‘some 


? 


‘“‘numbers under large stones on Southampton Common.’ 


(To be continued ). 


m COLPORTERIST S HOLIDAY. 


Soon after the vernal equinox there comes a time when one may, 
with perhaps greater confidence than at any other period of the year, 
anticipate a few days of consecutive fine weather. The East wind, 
which all through March, has been drying the wet fallows and nipping 
the early peas in exposed gardens, sinks in these halcyon days toa 
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windless calm, and the mounting sun, except in the early mornings, 
robs it of its subtle sting. On such days a slight haze will blurr the 
landscape at more than half a mile’s distance, but in the zenith the 
air will be clear and blue as at midsummer. It is now that in remote 
cottage allotments, one sees bent backs laboriously at work with seed 
potatoes and early radishes, and even the man witha villa garden in 
the suburbs begins to talk of hardy annuals, and will bring home 
cinerarias or primulas in pots to cheer his stuccoed home. In brief, 
spring has arrived, and the earth in every fibre responds to that 
gracious influence. 

On such a day does the Coleopterist renovate his dusty equipment 
and promise to himself if not sport at least a pleasant half-holiday, 
more fortunate than his brother Piscator, for whom in such a time of 
clear waters and narrowed streams the fly and worm are alike useless ; 
or than his friend Venator who has just put away his double barrel to 
remain idle, except perhaps where in July evenings the young rabbits 
venture among the growing oats, until the flattened corn lands now 
just tinged with green are rough and yellow with the September stub- 
ble—more fortunate than these, all seasons furnish game to the ardent 
entomologist, but to the especial devotee of Coleoptera none comes so 
welcome, none is indeed so prolific as the first sunny days of the early 
spring. 

Let it be premised them that without wearying rail or other journey 
we set forth from a country house, and are at once in an arable land, 
an extensive flat of the lower drift fills a depression in the Triassic 
beds which underlie all the district, and affords a good but rather heavy 
soil to the grass, roots, and cereals, which about equally share its 
surface. 

For the farms all over this country side are mostly devoted to dairy 
stock and grow for home consumption not for sale. However long 
ago in the good old days of the corn laws the whole land grew wheat, - 
now a most unusual sight, wheat however is an exhausting crop and 
before the time of phosphates or bones, the strength of the soil was 
renovated by an application of the virgin subsoil to the exhausted sur- 
face, for this purpose were dug these innumerable pits or ponds which 
now occupy the corner of every field. There they dug deep down into 
the clay and spread the marl so obtained over the surface of the land. 
The practice ceased some 50 years ago and many of these pits are 
doubtless over a century old. Now they remain gradually silting up 
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year after year from fallen leaves and summer dust, the haunt of the 
water hen and rarer coot, and in winter of the snipe and the mallard. 
Round them grow oaks of great size leaning across their still waters | 
and their borders are fringed with bulrushes and the yellow Iris. In 
their depths have lived and died countless generations ot aquatic 
insects. Therefore on their Coleopterous fauna we make our first 
attack. 

Now a Coleopterist’s water-net to be serviceable must be very 
strong, no ring of cane will serve, but quarter inch iron wire bent in the 
form of an isosceles triangle, the ends bent round and firmly clinched 
into an ashen staff like a broom handle, the net of strong material and 
bound on to the wire with leather. 

Such a net was ours, but our first pond gave little else than 
Hydvoporus palustvis, evythrocephalus, and planus, also Haliplus 
vuficollis in profusion, and a few Hyphydrus ovatus, these are the 
commonest water beetles of these ponds and with Agabus bipustulatus 
and Stuymi are found in abundance in all of them. 

But crossing a field we tried another smaller pit and were rewarded 
with three H. dorsalis and an Ilybius obscuvus which tnrned out to be 
the variety sexdentatus. Here H. inequalis was most abundant (a 
very difficult hydro to set satisfactorily); also L. hyalinus, or obscurus 
according to Fowler. This is a very variable insect in colour, ranging © 
from light testacous to dark olive green and is subject to severe 
attacks of the jumps, almost like an elater in the net. It can be dis- 
tinguished most readily by its shape from minutus (interruptus) being 
slimmer in build, but that insect seems to be rare here compared with 
hyalinus. 

Of course we took the two common Agabi and in one pit several 
H. lineatus but we failed to catch H. reticulatus although it occurs com- 
monly or H. pictus, probably being too early in the year for either. 
We have on other occasions taken from these pits the following 
Hydradephaga besides those species we have mentioned: Haliplus 
fulvus, and lineatocollis, Hydvoporus angustatus, lepidus, flavipes, de- 
pressus, assimilis, Memnonius, Gyllenhalit nigrita, and vittula. Ilybius 
ater, Colymbetes fuscus, Agabus chalconatus, and Acilius sulcatus. 

Among the Palpicornia we also secured from another of these 
ponds several Laccobius bipunctatus, the allied or as it was once con- 
sidered type form Minutus not occurring here. Inthe same way we 
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have alutaceus but not the true uzgriceps. | We also took the two com- 
mon Anaceue limbata and vanabilis and some small Helophon, 
probably Brevipalpus, the inevitable Hydrobius fuscipes and a couple 
of Helochares lividus. 

However our attacks on several other ponds only resulting in 
further specimens of these not very desirable species, and as we were 
getting tired of water-boatmen and spiders, shells and water fleas, 
instead of new Hydvoport we gave up the net, that is hid it safely 
under a hedge to await our return, and crossed the pastures in the 
directicn of a hilly ridge where the Bunter sandstone breaks through 
its cloak of clay, and stands out in a line of fir crowned heights faulted 
down toa broad river estuary beyond. In the meadows the cattle 
were not yet put out and it was too early for the creophilous A phodit. 
We listened only to the melancholy wail of the tossing plover, whose 
eggs the farm boys hunt on Sunday mornings ; for the silence of these 
country places is unbroken in these early spring days save by the 
voice of birds. The ploughing is almost over except on the potato 
land and the sower as he walks down the shining furrows with 
measured tread and waving hands says never a word; the sharp 
rattle of the reaping machine which has now so universally replaced 
the more musical whetting of scyth and sickle is unheard till June, 
only far away one can faintly hear the ploughman as he calls to his 
horses to turn at the end of the long potato furrows, and above the 
innumerable music of the larks. : 

Crossing a style we notice the bark loose on one of the stumps 
which form it, and carefully detaching it find a weevil Mecinus pyraster 
and a specimen or two of [thinosimuss planivostvis. If the stumps are 
of elm we are nearly sure to find under the bark the curious tunnels 
of the Scolytus destructor but never the beetle, sometimes dead speci- 
mens fill up the galleries, but it seems that when the wood is 
sufficiently dry and dead to loosen the bark, it is also too dry for the 
Scolytus. Under bark of a dead tree we took Dromius 4. notatus. 

After crossing another field or two we enter on a country road 
straight and white in the sunshine. A marge of grass, low furze and 
brambles and rough broken banks show this to be a good spot for 
beating later in the year, but there are no wayside stones beneath 
which Geodephaga may lurk, so instead. of scarifying our fingers with 
turning over blocks of sandstone, we note the persistent yellow ham- 
mer waiting about ten yards in front, just long enough to hurry through 
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his trivial song and on again in endless repitition, but do not add 
much to the contents of our bottles. 

As we gradually ascend however, we can observe the altering 
character of the land. The invariable oaks of the clay give place to 
scattered ashes and now and then a scycamore just tinged with the 
first show of green, in fact we are now on a sandy soil and have 
passed the basin of boulder clay and reached its edge where the sand- 
stone crops up. to the surface. You may notice now in the hedge 
bank those velvety green leaves which will later on develop into that 
stately plant the great Mullein with its spike of yellow flowers ; on 
it you will find such weevils as the Ciont, scrophulanie and pulchellus 
and many others; it is not a common plant and except on this hedge 
row you will search for many a mile before you find it. 

Just past this spot we turn up a sandy lane which seems to lead 
into the fir woods on the top of the hill. 

Here the banks are built up with rough stones and as many of 
these have fallen on the turfy margins of the lane we may get some 
Coleoptera. 

Leistus epivibarbis in brilliant blue is common, ferrugineus also 
moderately so, but of Badister bipustulatus we only find a couple. Of 
the Anchomeni dorsalis, which common as it is, seems to me almost the 
most beautiful of British coleoptera ; and parumpunctatus are abund- 
ant, still more so the Calathi, cistetoides, flavipes and melanocephalus. 
Beneath these stones occurs also Amara apmctaria, trivialis, and com- 
munis, Harpalus proteus and latus, a single specimen of rubripes and 
three or four favdi. Some of the common Ptevostich: and two Dromius 
linearis complete dthe list of Geodephaga, while among the Brachelytra 
we took Homalota angustula in a nest of Formica rufa, Philonthus 
vavians, marginatus and trossulus, Quedius tristis, Othius myrincophilus , 
Lathrobium boveale, and the common Tachypori hypnorum, obtusus and 
chrysomelinus. 

In great numbers holding on to the under surface of the stones 
were Agriotes obscurus and we took one specimen of Corymbites eneus, 
under a loose stone on the top of the bank. 

Later in the year we have taken Dromius mgriventris sande small 
stones in this lane lying lightly on the grass and heather. 

But lapidarian coleopterizing, if such a term can be used, is tiring 
work at the best and after hunting for the stercoraceous and carrion 
beetles is undoubtedly the least pleasant way of securing specimens ; 
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by this time too we are at the confines of the wood. It is all of firs, 


silent and sombre for the fir stems are only red where the sunlight 
catches them and in the recesses of the wood are of an inky hue. On 
them however we soon catch right of a red spot which turns out to be 
Coccinula oblongoguttata. This insect is rather common, crawling on 
the trunks or hidden in chinks of the bark, with them are a few C. 
ocellata. At first sight one asks oneself how it is that these beetles 
have not acquired a more protective coloration, the answer probably 
lies in the acrid juice which thev exude and which makes them a very 
unpleasant mouthful to any climbing tit or tree creeper who may be in- 
duced to try them, hence their very obtrusiveness becomes a protection 
to them and we may perhaps account in the same way for the pro- 
nounced or brilliant tints of all the Coccinellida. 

These lady-birds seem, if we except a few more L. spinibarbis and 
a Carabus catenulatus which we find under a fallen trunk to be almost 
the only coleopterous denizens of this wood. Life of all kinds is sub- 
dued and noiseless among these gloomy pines. Now and then if we 
linger under a tree, a wood pigeon will break away with sudden clap 
of wings, from her nest in the thick branches, and we can catch a faint 
intermittent twitter of cole tits and gold crests high up in the tree 
tops, but there is none of the hum and stir of life that penetrates the 
oak woods and we are almost relieved to catch a glimpse of sky behind 
the dark stems showing where the wood ends, there the ground breaks 
away with gorse and heather and scattered ash trees down to a lane 
which leads steeply to the shore. The great flats of the estuary shim- 
mer in the light as the afternoon sun catches their wet sands half way 
across, and if we could pierce the encircling veil of haze we should 
descry beyond them the frontier hills of Wales. 

That country is divided from ours by a fence which runs through 
the marsh. On these flats over which only the high spring tides ever 
wash, are flocks of sheep innumerable, and in June as far as one can 
see the whole plain is pink with the blossom of the sea thrift. 

Where the upper land curves down in long potatoe fields to the 
level marsh is a strip of grassy turf with scattered stones. These we 
carefully invert and find Harpalus proteus innumerable and of every 
shade from purple to green, also Dichivotrichus pubescens, an insect so 
variable in its coloration that however well known, it now and then 
deceives one into taking it for something else unfamiliar and perhaps 
rare. The Dichirotrichus haunts those stones which are well down in 
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in the brackish marsh and lives among shoals of sand hoppers, its only 
companion on this occasion on this occasion was Pogonus chalceus. 
Under stones higher up among the dryer shingle we have here taken 
Tvechus lapidosus and Amara fulva commonly, to day we can only find 
T. minutus tnd A apriciaria and some common Bembidia, Bradycellus 
verbasct and Metabletus foveola. 

A little further on, the land runs out in the marsh in a rocky head 
and under stones at its base we find numbers of Aunchimenus marginatus, 
also Ocypus morio, Aleochava languinosa and another unidentified 
Aleochava, Xantholinus punctulatus and under some rotten seaweed one 
Aphodius granarius. 

In the fields above this head that rather uncommon Chrysomela 
Gettingensis has been taken. Under stones, more in the mud are 
Anchimenus albipes and numbers of Dyschirius salinus half hidden in 
their burrows in the clay. 

If we had time to wander further out from the coast line and work 
the sandy banks of the creeks and gutters of the marsh we should find 
probably Dyschirius nitidus, also several Bembidia such as minimum 
and vavium commonly and perhaps Mannerhemi and Normanium 
besides two or three Bledi, but as we round the sandstone head the 
sun is already sinking somewhere behind the Welsh hills and a bitter 
touch in the wind reminds us that the spring is early yet, so we have 
only time to secure a few more small staphs such as Homalium striatum, 
Quedius rvufipes and maurorufus, Himalota circellaris, analis, aterrima 
melanaria and mgra, Oxypoda opaca and a few common Steni, and 
under the bleaching bones of a drowned sheep one Szlpha rugosa, 
and leaving the exploration of the outer marsh for some later 
occasion, we take the style path up through the pastures on to 
the high land again and so on past a grey farm with straggling time- 
_ worn buildings into the road along which we came. 

As we walk home the thrushes pipe loudly from the bare ashes, 
but the yellow hammers and the chaffinches have gone, and as we cross 
the meadows towards home we only hear the fitful wail of the plovers 
which even in the dead of night a chance footstep will awaken. 

Our take or rather those we have noted amount to some 66 species, 
of course most of them are of the commonest, the only ones new to us 
and to the district being Corymbites eneus and Homalota angustula, 
but the afternoon has been a pleasant one and in attempting to repro. 
duce it for the readers of the Y.N., the writer must apologize to the 
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coleopterist who may have expected some notes of rare or at least 
more interesting species than those mentioned, in the interests of 
those more general readers who appreciate the quiet pleasures of a 
country ramble in the spring time, and to whom all beetles are the 


Same. 


NOTES ON A FEW INDIAN GAME BIRDS. 


BYE as EP iee SC Omak Dit @ iia, 


THE COMMON CRANE. 
GRUS CINEREA—BUHSTEIN. 

This, the Common Crane of Europe, is too well known and has been 
too often figured and described, for there to be any need for me to 
give a description here. It visits India in considerable numbers 
during the cold weather, being particularly numerous in the Punjab 
and the N.W. Provinces. I saw two small flocks of 8 or 10 at Katwara 
and a fine flock of 50 or more on the edge of a large jheel near Hersole. 
I got near enough to this last flock to have a good look at the birds, 
but I did not get any as I had left my rifle behind and I was never 
within gun shot. I saw flocks of cranes every day when I was near 
the Null, but they were so extremely wild and wary, that I often could 
not tell whether they were of this species or of the Demoiselle Crane, 
Anthropoides virgo, Vicillot, which is also common in India in the 
cold weather. The few times when I could be sure of the species I 
always found it to be Grus cinerea. 

The Common Crane feeds chiefly in the morning and spends the: | 
day resting in some tank or river, returning to its feeding ground for a _ 
short time in the afternoon. Sometimes, I know not for what reason, 
a flock appears to spend the greater part of the day on the wing sailing 
in great circles at such a vast height in the air that one would certainly 
never notice them if one’s attention was not attracted by their 
occasionally uttering their ‘‘ fine trumpet-like note.” 

This bird is good eating and I have heard roast ‘Cullum’ lauded 


to the skies by Anglo-Indians. Dr. Jerdon, however, says that itis | 
only tolerably good, and suggests that it has acquired its reputation | 
by being confounded with the Demoiselle Crane, to which the name | ~ 
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‘Cullum’ is wrongly applied by many sporting writers, and which is 
one of the best birds in India for the table. The name ‘Cullum’ is a 
corruption of the Hindostanee Kulung, which is only applied to the 
Common Crane by the best shikarees, the Demoiselle Crane being 
called ‘ Karrouch’ or more commonly ‘ Karkarra.’ 

I saw another species of Crane in great numbers round Ahmedabad, 
viz.: the Sarus Crane, Grus Antigone, Linneus. This splendid bird 
is far commoner in Gujerat than the Kulung, but it is looked upon as 
sacred by the Hindoos, and is consequently not regarded as game. 


WisUs, COMMON, teal, 


NetTTAPUS COROMANDELIANUS, GMELIN. 


The Cotton Teal, or as it is called by Dr. Jerdon and some other 
writers, the White-bodied Goose Teal, is not a true Teal, but is rather 
a dwarf Goose. Gray, indeed places this and two or three kindred 
Species amone ihe) Anserine: Dr. ferdon, however, makes the 
Nettapodinz a sub-family of the Anseride. 

Description.—Top of the head, glossy black; back and wings, 
steely blue with here and there green reflections ; tail, blackish brown; 
a white patch on the wings; face, back of the head, neck and under 
parts, pure white; a black collar round the lower part of the neck; 
upper tail coverts, cinereous brown with pale mottlings; under tail 
coverts, mottled, dusky and white; bill, black; legs, pale yellow. 

The female I had no opportunity of examining, but the following 
Glesemiprion is from Wr. jerdons work. ‘The femaleis duller and 
“more brown above, faintly glossed, the primaries want the white 
“patch, the sides of the rump and upper tail-coverts are pale brown; 
“the top of the head is dusky, and there is a dark stripe through the 
“eyes; the neck is mottled with dusky lines; the under parts are 
“dirty white, the flanks, pale brown, and under tail coverts, whitish.” 

The Cotton Teal is found over the whole of India, Ceylon, Burmah, 
and Malayana. In some parts oi the country it is very common, but 
itis not very frequent in the North-Western Provinces. It would 
seem somewhat rare in Gujerat, for I only shot two and am not aware 
that I saw any others. The first one was shot on a tank near Hersole. 
It remained swimming about on the tank after I had shot several 
couple of ducks there, and every other bird had gone. It seemed 
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rather cold blooded to shoot so tame a little bird, but I had no other 
means of finding out what it was, so 1 hardend my heart and brought 
it to bag. The second one rose out of some reeds in a corner of the 
Null. This one, too, was rather tame, for it did not rise until I. got 
quite close tho’ I had fired several shots only a hundred yards or so 
off. 

This bird is said to be usually found on weedy or grassy tanks, 
and in moderate sized flocks. It is also said to be a very swift flyer 
and to take a severe blow to bring it down. It breeds in the plains of 
India and never migrates to colder climes. It is not much esteemed 
for the table, and is, I believe, seldom shot by good sportsmen. 

I might here mention that on one or two occasions I saw large 
flocks of real wild geese, but I never succeeded in shooting any and 
do not know to what species they belonged. 


KEPOKR TS: OF SOCIEGIRS 


CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Fuly 3rd, 1890.—Mr. G. A. Lewcocx in the chair. Mr. Lusby exhibited fine 


varieties of Syrichthus alveolus, one specimen having the white spots on the forewing 
formed into a band, the hind wings black with a single white blotch in the centre ; 
s2veral other varieties were also noticeable in th2 s2zies. Mr. Rain2, male spacimens 
of Liparis dispar, with the dark markings very strongly defined and nearly black ; also 
preserved larvee of Endvomis versicolor, &. Mr. Battley, a series of Ephyra trilinearia 
from Epping Forest ; one specimen with a white spot on the hind wing very clearly 
marked and outlined with a darker tint than the ground colour of the wing. Mr. 
Gurney, a very large specimen cf Phorodesma smarazdaria, bred that day from larve 
found on the Essex marshes last autumn. Mr. Manley, two specimens of Sphinx 
ligusivi, the centre band of body quite black, and the wings suffused with same tint. 
Mr. Gates, full-fed larve of C. vinula. Mr. Battley, Tviphena pronuba, with the 
band on hind wings interrupted and more resembling that of T. orbona. Mr. Quail 
also exhibited a case of life-histories of various species of Lepidoptera. 

Coleoptera : 


Mr. Cripps’ box contained Melanocus rufipes, Polyopsix preusta, anda 
series of Athous vittatus, all from Brockenhurst; Mr. Heasler, Donacize from Deal, 
&c., including D. menyanthidis, D. nigra, D. thalassina. D. lemne, D. typhe, &c. 
Mr. Lewcock made observations respecting two specimens of Sil/pha 4-punctata, taken 
recently by Mr. Raine at Wood Street, Walthamstow, and gave some descriptions 
of the habits of the beetle. The same member also referred to the new Exchange 


—— 
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list of British Lepidoptera, issued by Mr. Griffiths, of Brighton, and produced 
copies of the same, pointing out the neat manner in which the list was printed, and 
the convenient space left in middle of pages to allow for folding—a great advantage 
to entomologists, as names are frequently obliterated by the wear of the folded places. 
The list contained the names of both macro and micro-lepidoptera. 

Fiuly 7th, 1890.—Mr. J. A. Clark, F.E.S., President inthe chair. Mr. A. H. 
C. Hamilton, of Cheverton Road. N., was elected a member of the Society. Mr. 
Lewcock exhibited Philonthus decorum, from Highgate, and Liophleus nubilus, from 
Claygate; also, on behalf of Mr. Cripps, Grammoptera preusta, Toxotus meridianus, 
and Silpha 4-punctata, all from Brockenhurst. Mr. Heasler, Harpalus servus, Calathus 
fuscus, Panageus 4-pustulatus, Amara ovata, and numerous other coleoptera from Deal 
sandhills. Mr. Clark, a box of beetles taken at sugar, Brockenhurst, including 
Cavabus catenulatus, Anchomenus junceus, Pterostichus niger, &c. Lepidoptera :—Mr. 
Bellamy exhibited T. batis, E. centaurveata, H. adusta, M. arcuosa, and vars. of A. 
grossulaviata. Mr. Clark, Emmelesia decolorata bred from larvz received from the 
north of Ireland, a variety of F. atomaria from Brockenhurst. Mr. Gurney an- 
nounced that he had bred several more P. smavagdaria since last meeting. Mr. 
Battley had recently obtained some three dozen species at sugar in neighbourhood of 
Southwell, including Nola cuculatella, which appeared on the wing between 12 and 1 
at night, and M. arcuosa ; the latter insect crawled up the grass stems at 9.30 p.m., 
remaining there until 11.30, when the flight took place for about an hour, it then re- 
turned to the grass stems. Mr. Lewcock read portions of a letter from Mr. P. W. 
Jarvis, of Cape Town, describing the methods of capturing certain species of Cicindela 
at South Africa—G. A. Lewcock and E. Hanes, Hon. Secs. 


THE SOUTH LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. 

Fune 20th, 1890.—J. T. CARRINGTON, Esq., F.L.S.,in the chair. Mr. Hawes ex- 
hibited larvee of Thecla rubi, feeding on broom upon which Mr. Hawes stated he saw 
the ova deposited. Mr. R. Adkin, a bred series of Epione advenaria, &c. Mr. 
Turner, the gracilis form of Teniocampa stabilis. Mr. Fenn, a long series of Sesia 
sphegiformis, from Sussex, about half of them having been taken ‘‘ assembling,” the 
remainder being bred by him. Mr. Mansbridge, a fine variety of Cenonympha 
pamphilus. Mr. South a collection of Micro-Lepidoptera, collected by him in Nor- 
mandy and commented on the fact that with one or two exceptions the species were 
the same as occurred in this country. Mr. C. Fenn, two dark specimens of Eupithecia 
vectangulata, also Tortrices taken and bred by him this year from the south of Lon- 
don, including a fine series of Tortrix branderiana. Mim Cockerelll ham lanvecmon 
LTemocampa instabilis, found feeding on the leaves of mulberry. Mr. Billups on 
behalf of Mr. South, types of 40 species of Coleoptera, one of Ichneumonide, one 
of Diptera and one of Homoptera from Normandy nearly the whole of which were 
represented in thiscountry. Mr. Billups’ other exhibits were 29 species of Diptera, 
23 of Hymenoptera, 5 of Coleoptera, 2 of Hemiptera and one each of Homoptera 
and Neuroptera, in all 104 insects, representing 10 families, taken at the Society’s 
excursion to Mickleham on the 21st June. Mr. Mansbridge, Leptida brevipennis, Mils., 
and in reply to Mr. Billups said he believed there were some wicker baskets stored 
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where they were captured. Mr, Billups said that the specimens had probably been 
brought here in these; some years before a number of Dutch baskets were stored in 
the Borough Market and from these a quantity of the species now exhibited were 
bred. Mr. Tugweil showed a collection of plants from the north. . 

A discussion on the effect of temperature affecting the emergences of Lepidoptera 
in which Messrs. Carrington, Fenn, Tutt, Tugwell, South and Adkin took part 
brought the meeting to a close. 

Fuly roth, 1890.—W. H. Tugwell, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. The Rev. 
C. Thornwill, Rev. E. C. Dobree-Fox and Mr. B. A. Bristowe were elected 
members. 

Mr. Wellman exhibited a variable series of one hundred examples of Eupithecia 
vectangulata, taken at Streatham Hill from six apple trees. Dianthecia cucubali, Liver- 
pool. WD. carpophaza, var, capsophila, from Isle of Man and S. Scotland. D. 
conspersa, from Surrey and Ireland. Mr. Jager also D. carpophaga, from South Wales 
and the variety Capsophila, from the Isle of Man, and D. cesia, from the same locality. 
Mr. R. Adkin, Coremia propugnata from Surrey, varying in width and density of 
colouration of central band, also Eupithecia nanata, from Hants and Surrey and called 
attention to the extreme variability of the species. Some observations were made on 
this latter exhibit of Mr. Adkin, in the course of which Mr. C. G. Barrett and Tutt 
expressed opinions that Curzoni was only an extreme form of E. satyrata. M. Gerrard 
showed Emydia cribrum and case of Psyche villosella, from the New Forest. Mr. 


Mansbridge, Xylophasia vurea, var. combusta. Mr. Dennis, a pale specimen of 
Argynnis euphvosyne, from Dorking. Mr. Croker, Nola cucullatella, from Kent. Mr. 
E. Joy, Meliana flammea, and Nascia cilialis, from Wicken Fen. Mr. Howard 


Vaughan, Melitea artemis, Cenonympha typhon, Nemeophila russula, Crambus sylvellus, 
Scoparia ambigualis, and var. atomalis from North Knapdale, S. ambigualis, var. 
atomalis, Hypsipetes impluviata and Coremia propugnata, &c., &c., from Kilmartin Parish, 
Argylshire, dark forms of Larentia pectinitaria, and two male Procris which differed 
considerably from P. statices and upon the identity of which the members did not 
hazard an opinion. Mr. Vaughan remarked that they appeared to him to be inter- 
mediate between sfatices and globulavig. Adverting to Colonel Blaithwayt’s com- 
munication to the Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine for the month of April last, p. 
tog, Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited specimens of the two forms of Volucella bombylans 


which mimicked Bom)dus lapidavius and Bombus terrestris respectively, stating that he 


fully concurred with the Colonel in considering that this remarkable demorphic 
condition of the Volucella assisted it to become parastic upon two species of Bombus 
differing both in colour and markings. H2 also exhibited a specimen of the Volucella 
which he had recently taken at Bournemouth in which the mimicking was imperfect , 
inasmuch as the arrangement of the colour resembled that of Bombus lapidavius but 
instead of the hairs at the end of the abdomen being red they were of a yellowish 
colour asin the mimic of Bombus terrestris. | He showed also a specimen of the large 
worker of Formica rufa to the antenna of which was attached by the closed jaws, the 
head and part of the thorax of another ant with which no doubt it had fought and 
destroyed the abdomen ani most of the thorax of its adversary but could not detach 
the head. 
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Mr. Cockerell exhibited specimens of Hyalina draparnaldi, Bech., from Clifton, 
ristol; Clausilia rolphii, Gray, from Crabbe Wood, near Winchester and C. biplicata, 
Mont., from near Putney and remarked that these were some of the rarest shells 
found near London. 4H. draparnaldi occurred at Isleworth, C. biplicata was locally 
abundant at Putney and C. volphii was found in Surrey, Sussex, &c. Mr. Weir men- 
tioned that the Goldfinch had been successfully introduced into New Zealand and he 
exhibited a nest of the bird he had received from that country, and pointed out that 
although the material of which it was made were necessarily different from those ob- 
tained in England, yet the nest had an extraordinary resemblance to these built in 
this country. Botanical exhibits were made by Mr. Robertson and Mr. Farrant.— 
H. W. Barker, Hon. Sec. 


NOES ANP OBSERVATIONS: 


THE DouBLEDAY COLLECTION, BETHNAL GREEN MuSEUM.— 
Entomologists will be rejoiced to learn that this famous collection, 
which was fast becoming a prey to mites and other pests, has recently 
been thoroughly overhauled and put in order by an expert in these 
matters, and the collection is now in as excellent a condition as it 
possibly can be; in fact, with the newly papered drawers, the insects 
look quite fresh again. The improvement reflects great credit on all 
persons connected with it. 


EGER eeURTS. occ. At BAGLEY Woop. On May 20th, I wisited 
Bagley Wood. I only had an hour and a half to spare, so did not 
expect much. I found a few larve of O. fotatovia on the hedge side, 
but they are scarce this year as compared with last: so also is A. 
cardamimes though it was still fairly plentiful. I only got one ¢?. Is 
this sex really scarcer, or is it of a more sluggish habit ; it certainly is 
less easily seen when at rest than the male. Beating produced J. 
‘subtristata, C. ferrugata, and of course C. bilineata. A few specimens 
of A. euphrosyne completed the afternoons work. It was a cloudy day. 

Three weeks later, June 20th, I visited the wood again, and this 
time the day was everything that could be desired. I was admiring 
the beauty of the scene when a flash of purple aroused me from my 
reverie, and there on a twig of buckthorn was a splendid specimen of 
Apatura Ims, the first | had ever seen alive. It was with difficulty 1 
could control my excitement, and I endeavoured to get within striking 
distance, but suddenly there was another purple flash, and in a mo- 
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ment Jvis had disappeared over the tops of the trees. It was disap- 
pointing certainly, but even to see the monach of the woods alive is 
not the lot of every entomologist. I had to cool down, but it was 
hard after that to content myself with A. euphrosyne, S. malva, N. 
lucina, P. phleas, a few V. maculata, and C. lichenarna.—D. H. STEwart, 
Radley. 


C@NONYMPHA DAvUS.—On Wednesday, July 16th, I had the 
pleasure of seeing this insect in its natural habitat for the first time. 
Guided by Mr. Finlay of Meldon, who is intimately acquainted with 
the locality, I made my way to Greenleighton Moors, Northumberland, 
not far from the Simonside Hills. Though called a moor, it is really 
a bog—not quite so wet in some places as in others, but always wet. 
On the dryer parts Myrica gale was growing among the ling and heather 
and there we took Tovitmix viburnana. Where it was wetter, Bog 
Asphodel was flowering, and the Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia) just 
coming into flower, was abundant. The day was not very favourable, 
only giving us glimpses of sun, but at every glint Davus flew. Not in 
great numbers, but apparently spread all over the moor, and most 
abundant in the wetter places. I found it impossible to run on the bog, 
it was so necessary to step on the tufts of ling or heather, but they did 
not fly far, and in about an hour we had secured nearly 50 between 
us. About 1 a.m. Myrtilli began to fly, also M. schulziana, but the sky 
now clouded over and it began to rain. We were loth to leave, and took 
two E nanata in very fine condition while it was raining, but there 
seemed no prospect of it clearing, our nets as well as our clothes were 
soaked, and we compelled to make the best of our way to the Railway 
Station.--JoHN E. Rosson, Hartlepool. 


Hepiatus HumuLi.—On June roth, I was watching the flight of a 
6 Humult im hope of seeing the ° fly towards it.) Wilesit was 
swinging backwards and forwards in the usual style I saw a second ¢ 
approach it, and fly so close beside it that they occasionally came in con- 
tact. A third then joined them, and afterwards a fourth, though be- 
fore the last one appeared | had observed that they were really at play, 
flying about each other as the house fly does at our curtain fringes, 
coming in contact with each other in the same way, and flying off 
again, sometimes two were in contact, sometimes three and very rarely 
all four. I watched them a considerable time, then netted three of 
them at one stroke. I released them almost immediately and to my 
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astonishment two of them at once flew back to their former companion, 
which I had missed, and which was swinging away alone. The other 
one flew off and I saw no more of him, but these three continued at 
play as long as I cared to watch them. Though many insects appear 
to amuse themselves in this way, | do not think it has been previously 
recorded of the Ghost, and though I have watched the flight of the 
various Swifts for many an hour, | never observed it before.—Joun E. 
Rosson, Hartlepool. 

THE Swirts aT Bishop AuckLanp.—I have met with all five of 
the Swifts here, Lupulinus and Huimuli very commonly. Velleda is not 
so abundant. Syluznus is commoner, but requires a keen eye and 
quick hand to take it on the wing. Hectus is a very local insect, and 
I have taken it in the day time —G. Ross, Bishop Auckland. 


TRIPH&NA SUBSEQUA AT Forres.—I was at Forres, on Friday 
last, the 11th instant, and was fortunate in taking a short series of 
Subsequa for the the first time in my experience, but apart from that 
I have not done much owing to the wretchedly cold and wet weather 
we have been getting this month. I wasin Orkney to days ago, but 
did not do anything good.—ArrHuR Hore, Aberdeen. 


SUPPOSED VARIETY OF RuMIA CRATHGATA.—On June gth, I had the 
pleasure of capturing a variety of Rumia crategata. The right wings 
are normal except that at the base of the anterior wing there is a dark 
rust-coloured, semi-transparent band. ‘The left hind wing was also 
normal, but the left anterior wing was very unusual. The inner margin 
of the wing for about two lines in width and right across to the costa 


is of the usual colour, but the remainder of the wing to the tip is of a 


tusty colour, semi-transparent except that the wing-rays are all of the 


. 


mormal hue and contrast vividly witn the darker shade.—-D. H. 
STEWART, Radley. 


Mr. Stewart has sent me a water colour sketch of this supposed 
variety. I am afraid it is only a specimen that has been slightly 
Singed by flame. I have one precisely similar which I prized very 
highly till I learned that Cvategata was easily changed in this way, 
and | knew mine had been through the gas.—JoHN E. Rosson, 
Hartlepool. 


LEPIDOPTERA AT STRANRAER IN JUNE.—My brother has just re- 
turned from Stranraer, where he was sketching in June, and has 
brought with him some nice lepidoptera. Among them I find a series 
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of H. velleda, darker and smaller than those I take near Glasgow, — 


several examples of T. pronuba, L. comma, X. vurea, E. mi, P. plecta, 
FH. adusta, X. polyodon, A. basilinea, and L. alexis, and single specimens 
of E. nanata, E. fasciaria, E. decolorata, alchemillata, P. iota, D. capsincola, 
P. meticulosa, H. olevacea, and a very dark specimen of C. bilineata.— 
A. AviE Dac isu, Glasgow. 


ABUNDANCE OF WHITE THORN FLowers.—Did you notice what 
an extraordinary quantity of flowers were on the Hawthorn this year. 
Every hedge was completely covered with the white blossoms. There 
is an old Scotch proverb, ‘‘mony haws, mony snaws’’ which if true 
should make us look out for a severe winter.— A. ApIE DALGLISH, 
Glasgow, 

I not only noticed the abundance of the blossom here, but also 
the very unusual date at whichit appeared, Here it is quite common 
for June to be well on betore the “May” flowers. bis | year athey 
were well set on Good Friday (4th April) and but for succeeding cold 
weather would have bloomed in Easter week. As it was the hedges 
were covered with flowers by the 20th April.Jonn E. Rosson. 


DoNAcIA AFFINIS.—On July 7th, accompanied by Mr. E. A. 
Newbery, I went to Wood street, Walthamstow, in search of this 
beetle. The weather was not favourable for Donaciz, being cold with 
occasional showers of rain. However | captured one specimen. This 
Species 1s not common in the so-called ““Wondonmdistrict, = Wik: 
Newberry once took it at Wimbledon, and Mr. Jarvis at Wood street. 
—G. A. Lewcocx,-73, Oxford Road, Islington, N. 


HyprrA POLLUX.—Mr. Newbery and myself captured seven speci- 
mens of this pretty Hypera, on July 7th, while hunting for Donaciz 
at Walthamstow. 1 have likewise captured the same insect at 
Farnham, Surrey, in former years. On July 14th, accompanied by 
Mr. Cripps, I again visited the Essex locality, when three more were 
captured at exactly the same spot. Donacia lemne, D. typhe, and 


D. comari also turned up.—Ib. 


PTINUS LICHENUM. -During my holidays in June last, I found 
several specimens of this <ood beetle on some old fences in the Isle of 
Sheppy. They were mostly congregated at the bottom, but I obtained 
some by digging them out of their holes witha penknife.— H. HEasLeEr, 
Danby Street, Peckham. 


! 
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TELEPHORUS TRANSLUCIDUS.—I had a turn during the morning of 
July 7th, at Highgate Woods, in hopes of getting this uncommon 
Malacoderm, Mr. Newbery having taken it on the previous Friday. 
It is to be got by beating the tops of hornbeam, &c. Owing to the 
continual showers, I obtained but one specimen. Other captures 
were Agathidium mgripenne and Letopus nebulosus.—G. A. LEwcock, 
73, Oxford Road, Islington. 


HeEspEeRIA LINEOLA IN Essex.—Several members of the South 
London Entomological Society visited Leigh in Essex on the 26th 
July to hunt for this latest addition to our list. | Between 80 and 100 
specimens were taken altogether, among the 21 collectors present. 
One gentlemen was fortunate enough to obtain 21 to his share, others 
were not so successful, but only one returned without an example. 


REVIEW. 


THe LEPIDOPTERA OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE, BY Dr. J. W. 
IHS, 1g ees. 


This valuable and interesting work is a reprint of a series of papers 
that have appeared in the ‘‘ Naturalist’ from time to time since 1885. 
In general plan it is hke Mr. Porritt’s list of Yorkshire lepidoptera, 
published in 1883, but as it includes the species occurring in the two 
counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, the localities for each county 
are separated. The number of species included is rather larger than 
that of the Yorkshire list, being 1355 as against 1341. ‘This is re- 
markably close, but notwithstanding the similarity in number of 
species, and the close proximity of the area to which the lists refer, 
there are many differences between them. They are rather trouble- 
some to compare, as Dr. Ellis has followed the German arrangement 
and nomenclature, while Mr. Porritt adopted that in more general 
use in Britain. As an illustration of resemblances and differences in 
the two lists we will quote the the genus Acidalia. 


Yorkshire Lancashire and Cheshire 
Rubricata 3 specimens one locality 
Scutulata common . common 


Bisetata 4) ” 
Trigeminata no record rare, 2 localities 
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Interjctaria 1 doubtful record local in both counties 
but common where it 
Occurs. 

Holosericeata no record t locality 

Incanaria common local 

@ircellata no record recorded from both coun- 
ties, but does not appear 
to occur now 

Ornata no record 1 locality, rare 

Straminata 1 locality I at 

Subsericeata no record both counties rather 
local 

Immutata not common no record 

Remutata common common 

Fumata ie oo 

Imitaria not common fairly common 

Aversata abundant abundant 

Inornata common in several scarce in both counties 

localities 
Emarginata not local very local 


It will thus be seen that the two hsts have much in common. 
Siibsericeata is certain to turn up in Yorkshire, and no other species is 
regularly distributed in the Western Counties that does not appear in 
the Yorks'‘ire list. 3 

The comparison of local lists is always an interesting and in- 
structive study, and it is to be regretted that Dr. Ellis has made this 
unnecessarily difficult by the arrangement and nomenclature he has 
adopted. The work is a very valuable addition to our local lists and 
should be in every library. It is clearly and well printed, and very 
free from errors, though an important one occurs on the last page, 4th 
line from bottom, when ‘“ micro” should be ‘ macro.” 


THE MIGRATION OF INSECTS. 
By). VE oar Ob WS: 


Mr. Sharp’s articles in the numbers of the Young Naturalist for 
May and October last year, appear to take us back into the misty 
reminiscences of what entomology must have appeared to our fore- 
fathers some fifty years ago. From his two articles, I take it, he de- 
nies the migrating power of insects altogether, and by so doing, tacitly 
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assumes, that those observers who have recorded actual cases of 


- migration, are mistaken, and have recorded as seen, that which they 


have not seen. This seems the plain English of the matter. 

That insects have been seen in an actual state of migration goes 
without saying. If proof is wanted, I woull suggest that those who 
have never done so, should read ‘“‘ The Naturalist in Nicaragua,’* by 
Thos. Belt, F.G.S., or ‘‘ Migration of insects,’ Entomological Monthly 
Maeaaime, Vole xX XI1V., p. 204, by the Kev. Canon: Fowler. Yo go 
behind facts to find arguments which shall prove that facts are not 
facts, seems unreasonable. 

Now with regard to ‘‘immigration” and “migration!” Migration 
being an actual fact, may I ask what the second paragraph (97) 
means ? 

Have we any warrant for assuming that insects have no ‘‘ migratory 
instincts’? Given the fact that insects do migrate, are we not fairly 
safe in assuming that they have ‘‘ migratory instinct”? I do not 
believe in “involuntary migratory instinct’—-whatever they may be 
—but I believe the migrations of insects are as perfectly voluntary as 
those of birds, but, so far as we at present know, less regular. 

Relative to the third paragraph (p. 97), Mr. Sharp states a fact 
when he says that the specimens he saw in the summer would be 
equally fresh in Germany and Sweden. No intelligent lepidopterist 
would argue that the specimens seen were immigrants, but their parents 
(the spring specimens which produced those seen) probably were. 

Voturn to the fourth paragraph (Vol. X., pp. 97, 98). Why 
assume that the coasts of France, Hoiland, and Belgium supplied the 
immigrants ? Would not any part of the area in which D. galit occurs 
do for a starting place? And, since all observed migatory swarms have 
been noted as covering an immense area, can we assume that on 
settling they should all alight in one spot? Is it not more reasonable 
to imagine that they would gradually leave the swarm, as food and 
suitable conditions for settlement were found, and gradually disperse 
over a large area in the direct line of migration. And if Mr. Sharp 
will trace out where the greater number of specimens of D. galit were 
€aptured, he will find it bears out my view. As for ‘‘ making for 
certain spots, &c.,” this is ridiculous! The larva were captured here 
and there, all over that area of the country through which the flight 
appears to have occurred, but were turned up im abundance only in 


those localities, where a few expert lepidopterists were located, and 
* Some extracts are printed ‘Entomologist,’ Vol. VII., pp. 60, 61. 
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knew iu time that they should be looked for. The great centres of 
our working lepidopterists are London and Liverpool, both have large 
areas suitable for D. gali at no great distance, and hence the excess 
of the captures at those places. Directly Messrs. Harwood, J. A. 
Cooper, and others knew that the species was about, they found 
plenty on the Essex coast, but Mr. Cooper was late, or he says he 
should certainly have got more. Had other entomologists known in 
time, more would have undoubtedly been got. 

With regard to the next paragraph (Vol. X, p. 98) “ involuntary 
migration’ on a large scale, seems to me ridiculous, and I must own 
I see but little common sense in the phrase; besides the influence of 
the wind has very little, in my opinion to do with the direction of an 
insect’s flight. Insects nearly always fly up agaist the wind, and 
some of my most successful collecting has been done ina gale. ‘This 
paragraph again seems, too, to show that Mr. Sharp does not clinch 
the theory of migration. Lepidopterists, as a body, do not believe 
that the excessively large numbers sometimes found in a given season 
are immigrants. Last year (1888) we believe the batch of D. galu 
imagines, which were captured, were immigrants, but not their larve. 
So in 1877, we look upon the May and early June specimens of Colvas 
edusa as undoubted immigrants, but we know the July and August, 
and the October and November broods* were the progeny of these 
broods, and not immigrants, so the parents of the summer (1879) V. 
cavduit were probably immigrants, not the summer specimens them- 
selves. : 

Will Mr Sharp kindly answer mea practical question? If Mr. 
Tugwell is not right, and if D. galw is an indigenous species acted on 
by ‘occult influences,” why did those pupz which were collected last 
year, and placed under artificial conditions (to resemble a warmer 
climate), produce imagines with scarcely an exception, while those 
which were left exposed (in an apparently natural condition), almost 
entirely failed to do so? Was this due to these ‘influences ” ? 

I am sorry to take up space in the Youug Naturalist on this matter. 
It might be better occupied. But I do not think that new members 
to our ranks should be allowed to get false impressions, and the im- 
pression that Mr. Sharp’s papers leave is that there is no migration 
of insects, although records of such have long existed, and the obser- 
vations extend over many years. 

(It is due to Mr. Tutt to state that this was written some eight or 
nine months ago. In my discretion | held it over until Messrs. 
Briggs and Tugwell had finished their discussion on the subject. Ed.) 


*Mr. Jenner, arguing against ‘immigration,’ (Entomologist’s Monthly Mag- 
azine’’), falls into the same error. No one, of common sense, has ever argued 
that the C. edusa, which emerged under our eyes, were immigrants: their parents 
probably were. 
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PSB eh MIGRATION: AND D. GALI. 


IBA AVG VIB, SiBvaunel es, 


Mr. Wutt’s article inthe August part of this Magazine seems to 
require some reply from me. I will in consideration of the feelings of 
the readers of the Y. N. make it as brief as possible, my original articles 


appearing so long ago that they may well have been forgotten. 


It is well to condense controversy as much as possible, and narrow 
to a minimum the points at issue. J] think 1 am right in reducing Mr. 
Tutt’s paper to two points of difference from me, viz.:--he affirms 
(1). That insect migration is a well known and proved fact. 

(2). That such migration is the explanation of the periodic abundance 
Oe De oalit. 

Both of which assertions he assumes that | deny. 

Merely pausin> to poimt out that holding a theory not proven, is 
not tae same as dsnying it, | proceed to consider the first proposition, 
and it appears to me that this depends entirely on the meaning in 
witehi the term migration is used. I, in my papers, attached toit a 
much more dennite and restricted meaning than Mr. Tutt apparently 
G@oecm el Go mot oi Course deny, that there are certain movements of 
large bodies of insects, changes of location, which may be termed mi- 
tmamionwimadced i instanced the case of locusts. Whe marches of 
many species of Ants, or the clouds of various Lepidoptera which have 
@imem DcemeOlvseryea at sca, are also examples of the kind. Such oc- 
Siimemees malic accepicd facts. “50 iar we are agreed. What | think 
we have no warrant for assuming, 1s that recurrent changes of locality, 
definite as regards direction, and periodic as regards time; which we 
ffnd among birds, as the swallow, the fieldfare, and the curlew, (from 
shore to moorland); among fish, as the salmon; or among reptiles, as 
eae turtle, Such changes of location, directed as they are by instinct, 
and having for their object the wellfare of the species or its offspring, 
is the voluntary migration to which I referred, and if Mr. Tutt can 
cite any parallel case among insects I should feel obliged if he would 
do so, as | can think of none. A mere tendency to dispersion, such as 
has perhaps given to Cardi a world wide range, I contend is quite 
another thing. And this difference, a little more consideration will 
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show to be, one not only of degree but of kind. Let me for the sake ' 


of clearness use the word migration only in that more restricted sense 
which I have indicated. 

Migration then must and does have for its object the welfare of 
the species, and its derivation 1s easily accounted for by the process of 
natural selection which has accumulated and intensified any original 
tendency of the kind, by the consequential benefit derived by those 
individuals in whom the tendency was strongest. But what we must 
especially bear in mind is, that this migration involves essentially the 
idea of alternation between relatively fixed points. The movement 
must be recurrent, from that it derives all its value, and it seems to 
me almost impossible to conceive, how such an instinct could have 
arisen in beings so short lived as insects, to suggest only one point. 
Werus take the case of the Subject ot the areumicnitn Decal (7a Nee 
cording to the evidence of the immigrationists themselves, the only 
fesult accruing to that species, irom! its “supposediuendeney ate 
migration, is that the descendents of such individuals as do migrate, 
become extirminated, now surely the action of natural selection if 
that agency has any meaning, would be the gradual elimination of 
such a habit from the species altogether. I think this point could be 
greatly elaborated, but all I wish to point out is, that although it may 
be easily possible to explain in insects a simple tendency to wander, 
either singly or in masses, in an indefinite direction, a tendency which 
might be induced by scarcity of food plant, attacks of enemies, or 
numberless other contingencies, that is a totally different character- 
istic from what I have explained above and what I referred to when I 
said I did not think we had any warrant for assuming its possession 
by insects. 

ITthink Mr. Tutt has not sufficiently discriminated between these, 
but allowing that he merely explains the abundance of Galii by what 
I call a tendency to dispersion, let us see how far the facts of the case 
will bear him out, and this brings us to a consideration of the second 
point. 

Iam glad to see that Mr. Tutt at least agrees with me, in dis- 
missing as impossible the ‘‘ wind-blown theory,” but I ought to re- 
mark in passing that the meaningless phrase ‘involuntary migratory 
instinct’? is Mr. Tutt’s own, I never used such an expression. But 
to proceed, Mr. Tutt ‘believes that the batch of D. gala captured in 


4 
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1888 were immigrants, but not they lavve.” Did any one really go so 
far as to accuse Mr. Tutt of believing that lavve were immigrants. 
Certainly I never did, the point at issue is the origin of the imagines 
of 1888. Mr. Tutt says these were immigrants, but whence? It is 
here that the theory is so very vague. These swarms must have had 
some mundane origin. Gali must have a metopolis somewhere. Can 
it not even be approximately fixed? Is it the littoral of the low 
Counties? ts it the interior of Europe; of Africa, or the moon? 
The species must have been in no small numbers somewhere, when 
in the early summer of 1888 they issued from their mysterious home. 
Their hosts impinged on the English coast from Dungeness to 
Aberdeen, they crossed England, were in force on the Cheshire coast, 
and even crossed the Irish Sea. But let us for a moment consider 
this Cheshire case, because as I tried to show in my second paper, if 
the immigration theory will not fit Wallasey, it is no use its fitting 
Deal. At Wallasey we have a narrow strip of coast sandhills, some 
two miles long. At the very lowest computation 200 imagines must 
have reached that spot in order to explain the abundance of their 
progeny as larve. What incalculable myriads then, must have 
originally started, in order that that strip of coast in thes West of Eng- 
land, some two miles long, and perhaps 600 miles from the point of 
oneim, should have intercepted 200 of them. No doubt Mr. Tutt 
will refer me to the notorious flights of Cavdui in 1879 as a parallel, 
but I would reply that those myriads were traceable as'they travelled. 
Europe was alive with Cardw. ‘The alpine snows were discoloured 
with their innumerable corpses; they invaded towns, they were seen 
far out at sea, and our Southern coasts for miles were strewn with 
miemwreck of their armies. Does this phenomenon aficrd any 
parallel to the case of Gala ? Who ever saw one single specimen 
Of that insect except close to its natural habitat? Was _ there 
Evie—na recorded case of one alighting on any ship? Were they 
indeed observed in any spot in all Europe during that summer of 
1888, in greater abundance than usual, except; in these islands. 
mH tew were caught during June and July in England; were they 
worn and battered by their long flight from the remote cradle of their 
face? Let those Entomologists who captured them announce.* In 


* The specimen that reached my hands in June, 1888, was very fine and perfect. 
I may add that though insects caught on shipboard are continually brought to me by 
seafaring friends, Galii has never been among them, though I have more than once 
had once had Lineata—]. E. Rogson. 
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brief can Mr. Tutt or any of his immigrationist friends adduce one 
solitary scrap of direct evidence, that a single Galiz, ever crossed the 
channel ? ’ 

Mr. Tutt finally asks me a question which he seems to think will 
settle the matter. Why did the imagines trom: the collectedvaud 
forced pupze emerge, and those left to nature perish? I reply that 
the collected pupze produced imagines because they were shielded 
from all those influences, mainly I believe atmospheric, which accord- 
ing to) my theory so prejudicially aifect this species wdmemesisome 
portion or the whole of its career. Moreover we have no proof that 
ali the pupze deft to) themselves died. All we knoneeicn tioaimume 
generation 1888-9 failed to perpetrate itself in anything like its own 
numbers. Why it failel we donot know. In most of the problems 
of biology, what we are most certain of is our own ignorance; we 
know hardly any of the factors, and how can we solve the sum. But 
if such questions are ever to be answered, it will, | think, be by long 
continued, close, systematic observation, by patient work, and not by 
the promulgation of theories unsupported by the smallest foundation 
of fact. 


Ledsham, Cheshire, August, 1890. 


PLOWER SHOWS ANDY NATURAL Geist One 


yy Wire kes kal SIM ieee 


One day, whilst walking along a pleasant lane in the South-West 
corner of Durham County, 1 -overtock a young man of intelligent 
appearance who carried a leather bag with the name of a Coal 
Company inscribed thereon ; he was evidently a colliery official of some 
kind. As we walked along I endeavoured to elicit his impressions of 
the natural phenomena we encountered. He said, ‘1 never bother 
my head with these things”; but a short time after, as if to let me see 
that he did not keep his eyes quite shut, he pointed to a fine plant of 
fox-glove, and said “those bluebells are very fine, 1 always admire 


them.” ‘But they are purple,” | said, “‘and this tiny ble flower ae 


our feet 1s the bluebell, the other is the fox or folk’s glove, referring 
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probably to the fairies or little folk.” He seemed astonished. ‘ Well!” 
he said ‘‘ 1 always thought that plant,” pointing to the fox glove, ‘ was 
the bluebell.” 

This gross ignorance with respect to the lower forms of life, is 
common to great numbers, not merely of the so called uneducated 
masses, but also of the more highly educated middle classes. Educa- 
tion, too often means, cramming the memory with a certain routine of 
facts, instead of discipling the eye to see and the memory to store up 
the impressions thus received from the external world. 

Any efforts to dissipate this dense ignorance are worthy of the 
Naturalist’s attention and encouragement. In this connection may be 
mentioned the effort made at various Flower Shows to popularize the 
study of plants by giving prizes for the best collection of wild flowers. 
Too often these collections are made at random and the prizes allotted 
without any regard to the real value of the specimens. An improve- 
ment was made at the Flower Show at Waterhouses near Durham 
City, where prizes were offered for the best collections of native wild 
flowers, with the common and scientific names attached. ‘The coliec- 
tions shown formed a very good object lesson in the Flora of the 
District, and was fairly representative of the wild flowers of the County 
at present in bloom. One stranger, Clematis vitalba, or Traveller's Joy, 
had evidently travelled from a distance, as its favourite habitat is in 
the chalky lanes of some southern counties. About go per cent of the 
plants were named correctly, allowing for the phonetic spelling of certain 
Latin names. Amongst the mis-named plants was the ‘ Helleborine ’ 
Epipactis latifolia, which in two collections was called ‘ Bird’s’ Nest 
Orchis.’ That common weed of our gardens and waste places Atriplex 
patula,a member of the Goosefoot family, was dubbed ‘ Dog’s Mercury.’ 
There was a confusing of Senecio aquatica with Senecio jacobea which 
was perhaps not to be wondered at. One did wonder however to see 
Valeriana officinalis written down as Spirea filipendula. The common 
Mallow Maiva sylvestris was named as the Marsh-mallow,.Althea 
officinalis. The narrow leaved Dock, Rumex acutus was named Rumex 
acetosa the Sour Dock, evidently the Exhibitor had not tasted the leaf. 

After making due allowance for these and other errors the remain- 

* IT do not wonder at this blunder, which is widespread. The common mallow has 


been nearly exterminated here, from a belief in the efficacy of the marsh mallow, 
which it is supposed to be, for healing sores. dhaveNe 


ing result was highly satisfactory. The search for the specimens could 
not be otherwise than interesting and healthful, sharpening the obser- 
vation and leading up to that quickened sense of preceptions that 
discuss ultimately the beauty and significance of the external world. 
The education and ennobling influence of such pursuits in a colliery 
district cannot be too highly estimated. 


The idea of this lower collection competition is due to the ener- 
getic Viewer of Messrs Pease’s model collieries at Waterhouses and 
Esh New Winning, J. G. Crofton, Esq., under whose able manage- 
ment the Flower Show at Waterhouses is rapidly attaining a first-class 
position as a Fete day for the surrounding district. 

The resources of Flower Shows for inspiring a love of Natural 
History have not yet been fully developed. Why should not prizes be 
given for the best collection of insects found in the district of the Show, 
as insects and flowers are so closely associated in nature. The com- 
petition for wild flowers might by a systematic effort be made to enlist 
a very great number of young people. Let prizes be given for the 
best collection of British Plants, scientifically named, and open to all 
comers. Let other prizes be given for the best collection of county 
flowers open to all. Another prize for flowers collected within 5 or 6 
miles of the show, to be competed for by the children of working men, 
who might also compete for the best coilection of grasses and mosses — 
of the locality, and another collection might be be made of rushes and 
sedges. - Again on the Art side, prizes might be siven fom tie: best 
arrangements of wild flowers, of grasses, of rushes, &c., for decorative 
purposes. 

The advantage of a little botanical knowledge is well set forth in an 
old number of the ‘ Phytologist,’ where it is stated that the crew of one 
of our men of war was decimated with scurvy, but the surgeon of the 
ship being ignorant of the properties of the plants on the adjacent 
coasts, would not allow the crew to eat any plant except grass. If he 
had known that all cruciferous plants were wholesome, and many of 
them anti-scorbutic, it would not have been necessary for the unfor- 
tunate seamen to enact the role of Nebuchadnezzar, who ate grass like 
an OX. 


Durham, August, 1890. 
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Mon OKks) OF SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Ameus, (07), =S90.-—Capt. Henry J. Elwes, F.L.S., Vice-President in the chair. 
Major-General George Garden, of Surbiton, Surrey, and the Army and Navy Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W., and Sir Vauncey Harpur-Crewe, Bart., of Calke Abbey, Derby- 
shire, were elected Fellows. 

Prof. Meldola exhibited a male specimen of Polyommatus (Chrysophanus) dorilis, 
Hufn., a common European and Asiatic species, which had beeu taken at Lee, -near 
Ilfracombe, in August, 1887, by Mr. Latter. At the time of its capture Mr. Latter 
supposed the specimen to be a hybrid between Polyommatus phieas and one of the 
‘ Blues,” and had only recently identified it as belonging to a well-known species. 
Mr. Stainton, Mr. Jenner Weir, and Colonel Swinhoe made some remarks on the 
specimen, and commented on the additions to the list of butterflies captured in the 
United Kingdom which had been made of late years. 

Mr. W. F. H. Blandford exhibited, and made remarks on, five specimens of 
Athous rhombeus, Ol., bred from pupz, recently collected by himself in the New 
Forest. 

The Rev. Dr. Walker exiiibited a large collection of Coleoptera which he had 
recently made in Iceland. The following genera, amongst others, were represented, 
viz. :—Patrobus, Nebria, Byrvhus, Aphodius, Philonthus, Barvnotus, Chrysomela, Agabus, 
Creophilus, and Cavabus. Mr. Champion, Dr. Sharp, and the Chairman made some 
remarks on the collection. 

Capt. Elwes exhibited three species of the genus Atossa, Moore, three of the 
all fron the Hima- 


genus Elcysma, Butl., and three of the genus Campylotes, West., 
layas and North-eastern Asia. | The object of the exhibition was to illustrate the 
remarkable differences of venation in these closely-allied forms of the same family. 
Coionel Swinhoe, Mr. Warren, Mr. Moore, and others took part in the discussion 
which ensued. 

Mr. P. Crowley read a paper entitled “‘ Descriptions of two new species of Butter- 
flies from the West Coast of Africy,’ and exhibited the species, which he proposed 
to name respectively Charaves gabonica and Cymothoe margina‘a. He also exhibited 
several other new species from Sierra Leone, which had been recently described in 
he ‘‘Annals & Mag. of Nat. Hist.”—H.. Goss, Hon. Sec. 


CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


August 7th, 1890.—Mr. J. A. Clark, President, in the chair. Mr. Heasler ex- 
hibited aquatic coleoptera from Deal, comprising Philhydvus testaceus, P. suturalis, 
Hydrochus elongatus, Cyclenotum orbiculave, Hydroporus depressus, H. puralielogrammus, 


etc. Mr. Cripps, Mcgapenthes sanguinicollis, and Opilus mollis, from Claygate; Hypera 
pollux, from Wood Street, Walthamstow; and bred specimens of Hypera fascicnlata 
Mr. Battley, a living female glow-worm (Lampyris noctiluca) showing the light very 
strongly. Mr. Lewcock, Cicindela sylvatica, captured at North Camp, Aldershot, on 
August 4th; also, on behalf of Mr. R. Beck, several Donacia dentata from Christ- 
church. Mr. Milton, Carvabus consitus and Molytes coronatus from Deal. Mr. J. A. 
Clark had an exceedingly interesting exhibit, consisting of three ving specimens of 
the Mole Cricket (Gryllotalpa vulgaris) captured at the New Forest. 

Lepidoptera :—Mr. Quail, bleached forms of Epinephile janiva, Limenitis stbylla, 
Argyunis paphia, Calligenia miniata, Pericallia syvingavia, Gnophos obscuvaria, and P. 
cytisavia, all from Brockenhurst. Mr. Clark,four Boarmia roboravia, and Mr. Manley, 
a single specimen of the same, from the last mentioned locality. Mr. Raine preserved 
larvee of Vanessa io, Maimestra brassice, and saw flies. Mr. Gurney, a long series of 
Phorodesma smarazdaria, all bred from larve obtained at Essex Marsh. Mr. Battley 
showed eggs of Pieris napi and P. rape, deposited on underside of nasturtium leaves ; 
the difference in the eggs being demonstrated by the aid of a microscope. Mr. Milton 
exhibited a quantity of insects obtained at Wicken and Brockenhurst, including ten 
species of Butterflles, several Ncciua, Geometre (including eight AH. auveraria) and 
many species of Diptera aud Hymenoptera. Mr. Quail recorded the capture of 
Staurvopus fagi by a friend at the New Forest ; and Mr. Battley reported the capture 
of eight Apamea cphio.vanma on balsam poplar in his garden at Stamford Hill. 


August 21st, 1890.—The President in the chair. Mr. R. Beck of (Southampton) 


and Mr. A. J. Hodges (of 2 Highbury Place, N). were elected members of the 


Socisty. » Mir Bellamy exhibited a series of E: cribyum captured at Bournemouth, 
August 4th to 7th, He had observed L. @20n to be plentiful in that district, and had 
taken A adippe and L. Sibylla at Brockenhurst ; also captured a single specimen of 
Hf. acteon at Lulworth Cove. Mr. Burrows’ exhibit consisted of &. hyperanthus with 
very small eye-spots. a very light, almost buff specimen of A. Euphrosyne, and a pair 
of B. roboravia; the whole were taken in a wood near Coventry. Wire Sirota G- 
lizniperda, which emerged on August 6th. Mr. J. A. Clark, bred specimens of D. 
conspersa and D. carpophaga from North of Ireland; also series of A. lunigera and A. 
lucernea from the Isle of Wight. Mr. Raine, preserved larvee of S. carpini, A. mendica 
A. psi, and P. bucephala. Mr. Manley, fine living larvz of S. ligustvi, being the third 
generation of a brood kept by him. Mr. Lusby. a series of V. Io, from Cheshunt, 
including one slaty variety ; also a series of L. corydon. Mr. Sampson, a series of, 7, 
fimbria captured at Woodford. 

Coleoptera:—Mr. Boden exhibited Clytus arietis, Toxotus meridianus, Dascillus 
cevuinus, &c.; a small beetle, known to cultivators of the strawberry by the name of 
“The Elephant’’ (probably so-called from the rostrum), which had been very 
destructive to certain beds in Kent and Surrey, on account of its propensity for eat- 
ing the flower-stems of the plant when in full bloom. Its method of attack appeared 
to be to eat half-way through the stem, which in a short time caused the flower to 
droop, and fade. The beetle exhibited to the meeting was Rhynchites betule, a species 
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commonly found cn birch and also at Hawthorn blossom. 

Mr. Heasler’s box contained many examples of Curculionide, and comprised 
Hypeva fasciculata, H. rvumicis, H. polygoni, H. variabilis, Mecinus pyraster, Limobius 
mixtus, Poophazus sisymbrii, Phytooius leucogaster, Otiorhynchus atroapterus, Tvachyphleus 
scabriculus, etc: Mr. Lewcock, Strangalia 4-fasciata (captured on August 16th), 
Celiodes vubicundus, Exvivhinus pectovalis, and Rhynchites nanus, the whole having been 
captured at West Wickham. | Mr. Milton brought a quantity of insects which he 
had recently taken at Wicken Fen and the New Forest, the most noticeable being 
Chrysomela graminis, male and female specimens of Agapanthia lineatocollis, Hoplia 
philanthus, a long series of Serica byunnea (partly taken at sugar), Necrophorus ruspator, 
N. vespillo, Gastrophysa vaphani, several species of Telephorus, etc.; also a fine Cercopis 
cornutus (Homoptera), saw flies and many dragon flies, He had found the White 
Lily (Nymphea alba) very common in Wicken Fen, and had also taken the Lesser 
Spearwort (Ranunculus flamula) growing on a thatched roof. Mr. Raine reported that 
a young Hedgehog had been taken that day in Clissold Park, Stoke Newington, and 
the animal was now in his possession. G. A. Lewcock and E. Hanes, How. Secs . 


THE SOUTH LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. 


Fuly 24th, 1890.—]. T. Carrington, Esq., F.L.S., President, in the chair. Messrs. 
R. Augustine Clark, M.A., A. Hewk and W. G. Bryant were elected members. 

Mr. Turner exhibited Noctua festiva, from Hampstead and a variety of the larve 
of Biston hirvtaria, the usual brown pigment not having developed. Mr. Joy, Collix 
sparsata, from Wicken Fen and larve of the same species which he had fed on Knot 
Grass. Mr. Wellman, a short series of Cosmia afinis, bred from larve taken at 
Chattenden, also living larve of Dianthecia conspersa, D. Cucubali and D. carpophaga, 
from Caterham. Mr. R. Adkin, a bred series of Diphthera ovion, from the New 
Forest. Mr. Moore, a dark variety of Arctia caja, the larva from which it was bred 
having been taken at Rotherhithe. Mr. West, Afamea ophiogramma, and remarked 
that he had found the larve of the species feeding in his garden at Streatham on 
Ribbond Grass. Mr. Carrington exhibited botanical specimens from Southend, 
Essex. 

August 14th, 1890.—W. H. Tugwell, Esq., Vice-President, in theéhair. Mr. H. 
W. Street was elected a member. 

Mr. Wellman exhibited Emmelesia unifasciata, bred from larve obtained at West 
Norwood in 1888, the species having been two years in pupa. Mr. South, Aypsipetes 
elutata, one being strongly banded with red and having a reddish spot on the base of 
the primaries, bred from a larve found in Buckinghamshire, in another the same 
markings were reproduced in a colour almost white, the larva from which this was 
bred was found in Devon and both larvz were fed on Sallow, with reference to the 
first example Mr. South stated that he had had some hundreds of this species through 
his hands but had never met with this particular form before. Mr. South also 
showed an unusually dark form of Lavrentia didymata, from Durham where it had been 
exceedingly common. Mr. R. Adkin, Cleora glabraria, bred from the New Forest and 
Coccyx tadella, taken on the occasion of the Society’s Excursion to Leatherhead. Mr. 
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Moore, two varieties of Abvacas grossulaviata. Mr. Tugwell on behalf of Mr. G. T. 
Porritt, larvze of Eupithecia extensavia, on substituted food Artemesia abrotanum. Mr. 
Tugwell also exhibited a box of Archa caja, of which he stated he had bred some 
hundreds this season and only obtained one variety the wings of which did not ex- 
pand. Mr. Hawes, living larve of Argynnis selene and A. euphvosyne, which were about 
to hibernate. Mr. Jenner Weir, living Physche villesella, and drew attention to the 
different kinds of material from which the cases had been constructed, one singular 
case was formed entirely from pieces of rush each about one quarter of an inch in 
length and although he had had this specimen about two months it appeared not to 
have added to its case, most of the cases had been commenced with the fragments of 
grass and heather afterwards used, he also showed one larve from which he had re- 
moved the entire case and had supplied it with strips of coloured paper from which 
' in a few days it had formed a new habitation, the coloured paper had also been used 
by another specimen which had not been deprived of its case. During the last two 
months most of the specimens had doubled the length of their cases, the case was 
always made from the feeding or proximal end and never from the distal end, from 
which latter the imago emerged In one instance where he had made the experiment 
of cutting off the distal end, the larva being unable to repair the breach fc1socok the 
case and made another habitation. Mr. Bouttell exhibited a paie forin Ul Zygena 
filipendulg, from Leigh, Essex; Hesperia lineola taken at Southeni in 1382, which he 
had discovered in his series of H. linea. Mr. Turner, H. linecola takea on tic Society’s 
Excursion to Leigh, and Mr. Nassey the same species including a very »:ic example 
from Shoeburyness. Mr. Tugwell expressed an opinion that the spec.cs occurred on 
the salt marshes and those taken on the hills were specimens blown froin there. Mr. 
South said that the species was plentiful at Tancarville some two or ilree hundred 
yards from the river Seine in a limestone quarry and there was no character of salt 
marshes whatever. Mr. Barker said he had this year taken a specimen in Sussex on 
the chalk, Mr. T. R. Billups, coleoptera from Tancarville taken by Messrs. Leach 
and South; a specimen of Chrysomelida yutilans, taken alive in the Boro’ Market, 
October last, and stated that the species was a native of the Canary Islands, and had 
probably been imported with potatoes from these Islands, 

Glypte rvubicunda, Bridg., a species of Ichneumonidz, new to science, bred by Mr, 
Elisha from a larve of Argyrolepia maritimana; a spiders nest from which he had 
bred Hemiteles fuivipes, the nest was taken by Mr. R. Adkin, at Leigh, Essex; a 
cluster of cocoons formed by Apanteles spurius, attached to a sprig of heather and 
f-om whlch the living insects were emerging in some numbers; also a specimen of the 
Wild Rose Bedeguar gall and its maker Rhodites vose with one of its parasites, 
Calimome bedeguario. Mr. Cockerell, larvze of Eviocampe cevasi, feeding on leaves of 
pear received from Banstead where they were doing considerable damage, Hellibore 
was recommended as a remedy. Mr. Cockerell said the species was common in 
America as well as in this Country. Mr. C. A. Briggs, specimens of Cicada montana. 
Mr. Parks a specimen of Bagons tempestivins, from Leigh, Essex. Mr. B. W. Adkin 
a spray of Oak Leaves almost entirely covered with the galls of Newvoterus fumipennis. 
Mr. Billups, Helix incarnata, and a white variety, Succinea putvus, and the variety 
limnoidea. Mr. Cockerell then read a list of animals and plants observed in the 
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Leigh, Essex, district between Southend pier and Hadleigh Castle, July 25th, 26th, 
27th, 1890, shewing a total of 160 species and 22 varieties —H. W. Barker, Hon. Sec. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Lyca#na ARIOoN.—It is with great pleasure we read in the Ento- 
mologist’s Monthly Magazine for August, that Mr. Goss has found 
this butterfly again on the Cotswold Hills. Not having been taken 
since 1884, it was generally believed to be extinct, and the re-discovery 
of the species is of considerable interest. 


SPHINX CONVOLVULI.—The first Convolvuli of the season was 
brought me to-day by a lad who found it at rest. It is a large g 
specimen, but not improved by inexperienced handling,—Joun E: 
Rosson, Hartlepool, 237d August, 1890. 


DIANTHACIA CARPOPHAGA.—In August, I collected a few larve of 
this species one evening, and being unwell | neglected to send them 
away. On looking in the box a few days after I found they had 
pupated. One of these emerged on August 18th and another a week 
later. They were kept in the same room as Biundularia mentioned 
below until August 13th, when they were taken into the kitchen. I 
have bred some hundreds of this species one time and another, but 
never before had one emerged till the next spring.—Id. 


TEPHROSIA CREPUSCULARIA,—Withus Crepuscularia has most cer- 
tainly two broods every summer, while Bzundularia has only one, 
The first brood of Crepuscularia appears from 26th March to end 
of April, then in the same wood Biundularia appears as Crepuscularia 
dies off, certainly not before the early part of May, and lasts until 
June. later in the season we have a second brood of Crepuscularia 
only. Ihave bred them both and cannot see any reason to doubt 
their being perfectly distinct. Possibly further north, Crepusculana 
may only have one brood, but I think it is Biuwndularia only that is 
found in the North of England and Scotland, and of course it has but 
one brood there as in the South. The fact that we get them in the 
same woods but at different times ought to establish their distinctness 
independent of other reasons—this applies to Berkshire, Surrey and 
Kent, at any rate.—JoHN HENDERSON, Streatham. 
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TEPHROSIA BIUNDULARIA EMERGING IN AuGustT.—A specimen of 
this insect emerged on Wednesday, 13th August, in the cage in which 
they were bred. I had 42 eggs from a female my son took early in 
June, whilst I was il. From these I got 42 pupe, one o1 which 
appeared as above. In all my experience with the species I never 
knew one emerge before the spring following after pupation. The 
room in which they were kept kas been without a fire all the time, and 
has an easterly aspect. I have removed them to a warmer place 
near the kitchen fire, so that the whole may emerge if they are 
sufficiently matured.—Joun E. Roxpson, Hartlepool. 


CICINDELA SYLVATICA.—I started early from Farnham, Surrey, 
August 4th, with the idea of getting a good supply of this Tiger 
beetle, but the sun did not favour me with its shining brightness until 
12 o'clock, and having to return by 1, 1 secured two specimens only, 
one of which I chased for a hundred yards. The spot on which I 
captured them is called Clay Hill, and is close to the North Camp 
Railway Station, Aldershot. These insects are exceedingly difficult 
to follow with the eye, their flight being very rapid; and, once out of 
the vision range, it is useless troubling after them.—Id. | 


MonocHaMMuS Sartror.—lI received a living specimen of this 
insect from Mr. Robson on August 13th. This was doubtless imported 
with the foreign timber, and Mr. Robson informs me that it often 
occurs at Hartlepool in this way, and is probably as much British as 
any other specimen captured here. — Id. 


STRANGALIA QUADRIFASIATA.—I captured a nice male specimen of 
this good Longicora at West Wickham, on August 16th, while 
strolling through the wood in company with my friend Mr. W. 
Chaney. “lt was sittmes on the towers Jol the Wellowe Kaewore 
(Senecio jacobea) in the bright sunshine. The species has previously 
been taken in the locality, and near the same spot, by Mr. West, 
(Greenwich).—G. A. Lewcock, 73 Oxford Road, Ishnegton. 


SIREX GIGAS.—-A fine specimen of this insect was taken recently 
at Pottars Bar, North London, and given to me when I went there to 
see my brothers.—F. Mitton, London, 237d August, 1890. 

CoLEopTeRA AT Batu.—I have recently taken the following by 
beating the margins of woods, Lansdown :—Telephovus translucidus 
and alpinus, Toxotus meridianus, Clytus arietis, and mysticus. Polyopsia 
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preusta. Under stones in a water course ; Dianous ceevulescens, Quedius 
maurorufus and scintiulans. - By beating ivy ; Ochina hedere and Bem- 
bidium quinquestriatum. In putrid fish baits numerous Necrophort, 
there was frequently more than a dozen specimens in each carrion 
bottle. The species were Necrophorus humator, vuspator, wuterruptus, 
movtuovum, and vespillo, Necrodes littoralis, and Silpha rugosa. Some of 
the specimens of N. ruspator had the anterior yellow band on the 
elytra more or less interrupted and one very distinctly so in this 
respect being like N. iterruptus. This last species however may be 
known not only by the yellowish gray pubescence on the abdomen but 
also by the coarser sculpture of the elytra.—RoBertT GILLo, 29 Rich- 
mond Place, Bath. 


A DIGGING EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF 
1513/8, JE Jasy. 


Byehke Ghee @: 


Some of us so continully use the net either for sweeping or in 
conjunction with the beating stick for the capture of Coleoptera, that 
we forget what a useful instrument we have in-the digger. 

In the early part of June I sallied out armed only with a small 
pointed garden trowel determined to see what could be got in this 
way. It so happened that the very first field I reached had been used 
for grazing cattle (cows or horses), and almost every patch of dung 
showed plainly the presence of Geotrupes, there being little heaps of 
mould thrown out by the beetles in digging their shafts. I found I 
could easily get- almost any number of Geotvupes stercovarius and 
mutator. Taking the result of digging in various fields these two 
species were about equally common, but I noticed that in exposed 
situations G. stevcoravius either predominated or was the only species 
present. I may perhaps mention in passing that A. mutator and 
stevcovavius are common in this district (the neighbourhood of Bath) 
in the spring and early summer, whereas in the autumn G. spiniger 
abounds, but then it is the only species seen. 

: My walk also took me through a field in which Copmis lunarus occurs 
every year, and on this occasion I got 18 specimen in less than haltf- 


an-hour 
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The sexual characteristics of this beetle 1s especially interesting 
these being presumably for the ornamentation of the male and not for 
any functional purpose are subject to very wild variation. On looking 
over these particular specimens I note one remarkably fine male with 
a very long horn on the clypeus, and the lateral points of the thorax . 
very prominent, others with the horn on the clypeus very short, and 
the projecting points of the thorax entirely wanting in this respec! 
being similar in form to the female. One especially small specimen 
has the sexual characters so ill developed that it may be cither a male 
or female, but I believe it to be the former. 

It makes similar burrows to Geotrnpes though not so deep, and 
generally in a more or less inclined position, whereas those of Geotrupes 
are always vertical. To obtain the beetle successfully and expedi. 
tiously some little practice is required. The best plan is to pass a 
stick down the hole and retain it in position whilst digging as without 
some guide when the earth falls in the exact place of the beetle is lost 
and when this happens the beetles when found are often discovered in 
an injured condition having been cut by the trowel. It is well always to 
fill up the holes after digging as it alarms the farmer to find holes in 
the fields and moreover it does do damage to a certain extent. 

Since the trowel was in my hand and ash trees were in sight, 
visions of Dorcus, Sinodendron, and perhaps other good things appeared 
before me. . 

Ash trees are of frequent occurrence in this locality and in the 
particular field in which | happened to be there were five isolated ones 
and all more or less rotten and hollow. The second tree had a large 
cavity at the bottom containing a quantity of debris, this I raked out 
and looked over but it only revealed wood lice, centigredes and such 
like. On reaching however up into the interior as far as possible I 
found the wood soft enough to be poked out with the point of the 
trowel, it was in fact in the condition which boys call “ touch-wood.” 
Almost immediately down tumbled Dorcus parallelopipedus and 1 soon 
secured three others and doubtless could have got more if I had been 
provided with some longer implement. The next tree was very 
similar in appearance but no Dorcus appeared, I however turned out 
one Sinodendron cylindricum. This beetle appears to be rather rare 
about here or I do not know how to look for it. The other trees al- 
though hollow had not cavities that could be got at successfully. 
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Passing on I came to some stumps of Ash trees that had been cut 
down level with the ground some years ago and although they showed 


Yates 
it 


externally no signs I determined to examine them. he first one I 
found in a very soft spongy condition and after working a considerable 
distance into it I came upon a DVorcus and I soon found that there 
were many more. From this particular stump I took II spocimens 
and from several others one or two. One in particular supplied me 
3 Melanotus rufipes, as this was a species that I had never found before 
in the district 1 was anxious to find more of it, but in this | was dis 
appointed. J then returned home on the whole very well pleased with 
the result of my afternoon ramble. 

Of course every heap of dung was fuil of numerous both specimens 
and species of Aphodius, Cercyon, and Brachilytra, any number of 
which could be easily picked up, bnt on this occasion as I merely 
wanted to see what I could get using the trowel in search of the larger 


beetles I passed them by.—Rozert GILLo. 


NOTES ON A FEW INDIAN GAME BIRDS. 
By F. E. PRESCOTT-DECIE. 


WEE GCONDIDYG SBOE LID IRININIa: 
CASARCAMUMILA IeALLAS: 


The Ruddy Shieldrake, or Braminy Duck as it is called in India, 
is an occarional visitant to this country and as such has been figured 
and described in books on British Birds so that a description wiil not 
be necessary here. In India it is generaly distributed, and one writer 
even goes so far as to call it one of our commonest Indian ducks! I am 
-bound to say that I found it scarce in Gujerat; in fact I only saw the 
species on occasion, when I noticed four paddling in a flooded field. 

This duck is said to frequent rivers for the most part, and not as a 
rule to be found with other ducks. When it is found with other ducks 
It is a great nuisance to the sportsman, as it is wary and warns the 
other ducks of the approach of danger. The Hindoos have a legend, 
-which is repeated in many Indian books, that two lovers were turned 
into Braminy ducks, that .they are compelled to pass the night on 
opposite banks of the river, and that all night long each in its turn 
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_asks its mate if it shall come across, but the question is always an- 
swered in the negative —“ Chakwi, shall I come?” ‘‘ No Chakwa.” | 

Beyond the Indian limit the Braminy duck is found over the 
greater part of Central Europe, also in Northern Africa, and Northern 
and Central Asia. It breeds north of the Himalayas, on rocks near 
lakes. in holes of walls, sometimes in deserted holes in the ground, 
and also according to Pallas occasionally in hollow trees. It is said 
to be held sacred among the Mongols and Calmucs. It is worthless 
for table and is not generally shot. 


PAE SHOVEL Tie 
SPATULA CLYPEATA, LINN@&US. 


This is another species of which no discription is necessary here. 
Indeed I shall hardly have to describe any more species at all, forithe 
wild fowl of India are for the most part birds of wide distribution 
which appear more or less frequently in the British Isles, and are con- 
sequently figured and described in some at least of the books on 
British Birds. The Shoveller is to be found throughout the Continents 
of Europe and Asia, and breeds in temperate as in Northern regions. 
It is found throughout the whole of India in the cold weather, and is 
said to be often late in leaving for the North. 

After the Gadwall this appeared to me to be on the whole the 
commonest of all the ducks in Gujerat. True I did not find it in large 
fiocks except on one or two occasions, but wherever there was a piece 
open water, whether it were jheel, or tank, or washerman’s pond, 
there some Shovellers were almost certain to be found. The drake is 
a finely coloured bird, and would be very handsome if it were not for ~ 
his broad and somewhat ungainly looking beak. Unfortunately, how- 
ever (though perhaps he may think differently), he is of little value for 
the table, and is hardly ever shot except when meat is wanted for the 
camp followers. These think Shovellers first class eating and are by 
no means particular where they are shot. On one occasion, indeed, 
when we saw some hundreds of Shovellers congregating with Vultures 
and other filthy feeders on the edge of a foul and disgusting half-dry 
tank just outside the walls of Viramgam, my brother’s Shikari proposed 
that we should shoot them there, and appeared very much put out 
when we absolutely declined to do so. No doubt if he had had a gun 
himself he would have had a comfortable shot, and thoroughly enjoyed 
a meal off one of the ducks afterwards. Shovellers seem to be rather 
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found of dry land, and spend the greater part of the day sunning 
themselves on the edge of the tank or gheel which they frequent. 
They feed chiefly on worms and insects, food which they sift from the 
mud with their broad beaks, but I have my suspicions that their food 
in some of the places in which I saw them was none of the cleanest. 

s@Eile@especies of Shoveller,” says Dr. jerdon, ‘‘ are found in 
‘Atrica, South America, and Australia; and Malacorhynchus 
‘“jmembranaceus Latham, is a somewhat allied form, from New 
“Holland, with the edge of the bill prolonged on each side into a 
“hanging membranous flap.” 


Peter GhOLOGY OF SUTHERLANDSHIKE. 
ISs7 TR IStUIN I, 

As the Entomological and other fauna of the North of Scotland is 
now receiving much attention owing to the many pecular forms found 
there, especially amongst lepidoptera, and as some believe that these 
peculiarities depend on the nature of the soil on which the food of the 
larva grows, a short account of the geology of Sutherland may not be 
uninteresting. 

The rocks of North-western Scotland are severed into two groups 
by a line which begins on the Atlantic coast, and thence winds south- 
wards and westwards through the mountains of Assynt to the west- 
ward parts of Ross and Inverness. The scenery of the eastern region 
is entirely made up of one formation of rock, and is more monotonous 
than that of the west, but the mountains possess a massive grandeur, 
at cnce magnificent and awe-inspiring, rising into such imposing piles 
So cubelo pels ovo it, Meal bor 2,348 ft, Ben Leod 2,507 it, Ben 
iteewroonm, ben IMhibreck 2,367 it, ben Morven 2,313 ft, renowned 
as the haunt of the golden-crested Eagle, a magnificent specimen of 
which was captured a few years back on Ben Armine 2,278 ft. 
and sent to the Zoological Gardens. In Ben Guam More and Ben 
Guam Beg the basal conglomerate rises steeply from a brown waste 
of peat and heather, into huge pyramids which form conspicuous land 
marks for the low country to the north. Isolated remnants of the old 
Red Sandstone scattered over the metamorphic rocks between ‘Tongue 
and the Moray Firth add spirit to the landscape. By far the most 
picturesque of all the mountains of Sutherland is, however, Ben 
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Laoghal (loyal) whose jagged and serrated peaks tower over smooth and 
flowing uplands. Ben Loyal owes its distinctive outlines to the crystal 
syenite of which it is composed, and can be compared to the rugged | 
grandeur of the Coolins in Skye or the granite peaks of Arran. A large 
lake lies at its base, renowned as one of the few localities in Scotland fre- 
quented by the Osprey. The mountains in the western division of Suther- 
land, are as a rule higher than those of the eastern, and are seen to 
greater advantage, rising abruptly from a plateau of rock not more 
than Soo ft. im ‘height, to altitudes exceeding 3,00@ ita sem Mone 
2,273 tt, Conmiveall 3,234 ft. “Nhere are three distinct rock#tonmanions 
in Sujherland which produce as many kinds of scenery. The 
Archaean gneiss swells up into lumpy mountains, which possess a 
grey or streaky aspect, or spread out into expanses of rounded hum- 
mocks, like the onrolling waves of the sea. The chocolate-coloured 
sandstone of Torridon and Assynt, built up into huge mountain 
masses, surrounded by lofty precipices, and resembling the huge 
towers that rise amidst the ruius of Babylon. The Silurian quartzite 
which is so often seen capping the hills in lines of hght grey escarp- 
ment, has produced a third type of mountain scenery. Northwards 
from Assynt the country is almost treeless with the exception of the 
Shisgill woods, still frequented by the Sutherlandshire wild cat, ‘a 
specimen of which was captured a short time ago,’ and often devo: | 
ot vsoil, and) with “all its “grandeur there’ 1s -nimmele@yame aime. 


desolation, more calculated to arouse feelings of abmuration tian love. 


THE SOUTH LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. 


AUS! 28r, 1820]. ds. Carmngton)) ES, President: im sthe, Chaliqume\ lism ee 
Fen exhibited E)!ne5/12!2 janiva, L., with the right upper wing pallid, and Polyommatus 
phieas, L., with the left lower wing small and pale. He also showed several Tor- 
trices, &c., taken this year. Mr. South exhibited some local forms of the Durham 
district. Mr. Waller, Smevinthus ocellatus, L., from Bournemouth, with only one an- 
tenna—The right one ; it had emerged from the chrysalis in this condition. Mr. Joy, 
Plusia festuce, L., larva and pupa, and remarked on the broods of this species, They 
got a June brood, he believed, at Manchester, and he had taken it in the latter part 
of August. Mr. Tutt said he thought the species was consecutively-brooded in June» 
July and August. Mr. Hawes Tafinostola concolov, Gn., from Huntingdonshire, taken 
in July this year, Mr. Frohawk, Epinephele hyperanthus, L., a var. with the markings 
lanceolate, from the New Forest. Tr, Carrington remarked that he had examined 


hundreds of hyperanthus in the New Forest, but the only variety he found was var. 
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aveie, Mull. Mr. J Jenner Weir showed ajivariety of Scabiosa succisa, L., with the 
flowers dirty lavender colour. Mr. Carrington said he had seen this variety in the 
North of England, and especially in the Shropshire district, Mr, Step, Cetevach 
oficinavum, Willd., from Somersetshire, and remarked that it used formerly to be 
found in the London district, at Fulham and Highgate, but he knew of no locality 
near London at the present time. Mi) Durnenysaid i used) to;oceur in Headley, 
Lane 15 or 18 years ago. Mr J. J. Weir said he found but one plant at Lewes, and 
that was 15 or I6 years ago. Mr. Carringtonhad found it behind the house of Sir 
Thos. Moncreiff, Perth. Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell read a note on the nomenclature 
of some British slugs. The species known in Britainas Amalia margina’a was not the 
true A, marginata Draparnaud (which did noi appear to be found in the British Is- 
lands) but was the Amalia carinata (Leach, 1820.) The South European subspecies 
known as carinata Risso, was antedated by Leach’s name and must therefore be 
cailed Amalia fylva (Paulucci). The variety of Limax maximus commonly known as 
Fohnstont, must now be called Limaa maximus, var. haymichii (Kal)., the description 
and name of Dr: J. Kaleniczenko (1851) being prior to that of Moquin-Tandon. 
Messrs. Carrington, Jenner Weir, and C. Fenn made some remarks on the same sub- 
ject. Mr, Carrington said that he had lately found Avion atcy var. rubra (Moq). near 
Brussels. 
alice Daas Cockerell), “(Secretary pro- cenv)r 


(ee MvOmnOmmN A OE Bika AN 
Contmuecd from page 132, Vol. XI. 

P. zetterstedtu. Until very recently this species was amongst the rarest 
of our British ‘“‘ plumes.” Thanks however, chiefly to Mr. W. Austin of 
Folkstone, many of our collections are now supplied with fine speci- 
mens in fair numbers. Perhaps no species has suffered more of late 
years from over-description, than has this; Mr. South having referred 
specimens, first—to P. nemoralis (“‘ Entomologist,” Vol. XIV., p. 304), 
a Continental species not known in Britain, then to P. setterstedti 
(‘ Entomologist, XV., p. 33), and lastly, specimens were described by 
the same writer as a new species, under the name of teniadactylus 
Entomologist, XV., p. 34), and this now defunct species was even 
placed in another genus, viz. Amblyptilia. All this was very un- 
fortunate, but matters have cleared considerably and our British 
pseudo-nemovalis, zetterstedtui and teniadacivlus are at present comfort- 
ably resting under the name ze@tersteditm, although Mr. South has 
recently threatened a return to the memoralis idea (*‘ Entomologist,’ 
Wolk XNII., p. 30). ! 

Suonwuy Zetterstedt, Zell. ‘Isis’ (1841), 777, P1.4, 314, Linn. 
Eomeeene Vil 322: lestr. Bidrag 154.; Prey 403; Sta. ‘* Manual,” 
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I pac Wesscvadacr a= Zerca alms, ayo 2e 

Some doubt seems to have existed as to the synonymy of this 
species, and many Continental specimens bearing this name are un 
reliable. I have seen and received undoubted specimens of gonodactyla 
bearing this name. Very few Continental lepidopterists appear to 
know the species well. Dr. Jordan found-some ditfienliy with: it: 
(i emtomologist’s “Montaly  Maxazine, Vol; Vy peas 7s) 
but 1 have little:doubt that the true’ Zevtesicdi vol Zellemmuicmoun 
Species: 

Imaco-——-This species is very closely allied to gonodactyla, and has 
the same markings, but getiersfedi:i.1s mucn smaller, the colour is very 
much brighter, and the mz ae Are mich more mtense = they wanes 
of zetterstedti are also comparatively broad compared with the length. 
The expanse of wine 1s about 9$ to 10; lines. - The) anterior wings 
are divided into two lobes, the superior of which is acutely angulated ; 
the ground colour is of a pale ochreous-almost golden-brown in some 
specimens ; the costa is dark reddish-brown, and another stripe of the 
same colour runs along the inner margin in which are placed three 
pale marks, one near the base, one near the centre amd one between 
this and the anal angle; the central area is thus paler; a dark red- 
dish-brown triangular blctch is situated on the costa (as 11 gonodactyla) 
terminating just witiin the cleit of the anterior wings; parallel with 
the hind margin is a dark band passing from the costa through the 
fissure to the inner margin (just within the anal angle) and this is 
edged exteriorly with a pale line. ‘he fringes are dark outside with 
a pale line bordering the outer margin of the wing. The posterior 
wings, composed of 3 plumules, are brownish-grey with paler fringes, 
the third (posterior) plumule with a patch of black scales in the 
middle, with whitish cilia at the anal angle; lead thorax same 
abdomen the same colour as the wings. The imagines of this species 
however exhibit a certain amount of variation running somewhat — 
parallel to that of the first brood of gonodactyla. Very pale specimens 
(of a whitish ochreous ground colour) are comparatively rare, and 
those I have seen have always given me the impressicn of being worn 
Mr. South describes a pale form ‘‘ Entomologist,” Vol. XV., p: 33m 
His description of teniadactylus, p. 34, shows this to be the ordinary 
form taken by Mr. Austin at Folkestone. Mr. South also mentions, 
‘Entomologist,’ Vol. XV., p. 34, that one of his specimens measured 
14 lines in expanse; this is, of course, much beyond the average size. 
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In the December number of the “‘ Entomologist,” 1881, this specimen is 
figured as probably P. nemoralis, Zell. Mr. Stainton’s diagnosis 
of the species is as follows :—‘‘ 10}, closely allied to the preceding, 
but darker ; the tip of the anterior lobe less produced, and the pale 
fascia on the 2nd lobe nearer the hind margin” (‘‘ Manual,” II., p. 
441). The diagnosis of Zeller (‘ Isis,” 777), is as follows :—‘ Capillis 
in fasciculum frontalem productis; alis anterioribus dilute ochraceis, 
marginibus brunnescentibus, triangulo costali ante fissuram cinnam- 
oneo, striga laciniarum pallida; in digiti terti1 dorso medio lineola 
atro-squamata.”’ 

VARIATION—As mentioned above there is a certain amount of 
variation, running parallel to that in gonodactyla, but the extreme 
forms present no such extremes in zettevstedtii as in the allied species, 
and the markings are always fairly constant. The palest form I have, 
is one captured by Mr. South in Devon, of a whitish-grey ground 
colour but with characteristic markings (unfortunately this is not in 
very good condition), some of the specimens | have received from Mr. 
Austin, of Folkstone are particularly dark and bright. The ordinary 
(intermediate) form at Folkstone would appear to be the tentadactylus 
of South. 

Zeller describes the following varieties in the “ Isis,” 777 ;—(1). 
The type—Tessevadactyla, Zetterstedt. ‘Insecta Lapponica,” 1,012. 
‘‘ Alis ant. flavis, atomis brunneo-ochraceis adspersis, macula costali 
triangulari mox pone medium brunnea albo-terminata, margine 
interno fasciculis duobus cum ciliis immixtis fusco-brunneis.’’ (2). 
Vie SOLO major- (3). var. c. “‘Solito major; alis ant. ob- 
scuriaribus, disco margineque postico canescentibus.” This is re- 
fretted joy Zeller to tesseradactyla Yreitschke, 1X., 2, 230. (4) var. d. 
‘‘Giganteus; striga in digiti primi latera inferiore.’’ Into this var., 
Zeller appears to sink his nemoralis, which he considers synonymous 
with Fehr’s Alucita macrodactyla. All these varieties are described 
very fully in the ‘“ Isis.” 

Time or AppeaRANCE—The species occurs at the end of June and in 
[mje elinestaimton’s “ Manual,” Vol. Il., p. 441, we get only “ VII” 
(July), but it is, ] understand, generally out at the end of June in 
Kent. Zeller writes :—‘‘ Fehr found larve in stems of S. nemorensis in. 
June. These pupated from the 25th July, the imago appearing in 
about three weeks.” : 

Larva—About the larva very little is known, in Britain at least, 
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Dr. Jordan writes :—‘‘ The larva according to Wallengren, feeds on 
Senecio nemorensis. It must in England, of course, choose some other 
plant ; probably also a Senecio (‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” 
Vol. .Vi., p. 121). \Againan Vol? VIlIZ,\(p. 1337, Drlordamisnecesied 
as probable food-plants Inula crithmoides, Chrysocoma linosyris and 
Cinevania campestris. ‘To this South adds (‘ Entomologist,’ Vol. XV., 
Pp. 33):—‘ Heinemann gives Solidago virgaurea as the food-plant. 
Plenty of this grew in the woods where the insect occurred in North 


Devon.” A specimen is recorded in the ‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly 
Mogazine,” Vol. XXV., p. 168, where we read :—“ Mra. ©) Bed 
exhibited an example of zetterstediu, taken at Sydenham.” The 


occurrence of the species in this locality, so near London, or rather in 
the London District, is most remarkable, considering that all our 
British specimens have previously come from coast districts. 

Zeller describes the larva as ‘‘4” long; head, small and black with 
a white spot ; ground colour of segments, yellowish; the first segment 
with a transverse row of 4 spots; 5 spots on the following; 11th seg- 
ment spotted with black; the anal segment black (‘ Isis,” 777). 

Pupa.—“‘+” long. Slender. Ground colour, hight brownish grey ; 
much marked with brown, &c.; with a dark median, and a broad, 
brown, lateral stripe, (“ Isis.-°777): 


Hapirat—This species is exceedingly local and occurs generally 
in woods where Solidago virgaurea abounds. But, at present, the 
larva has never been found in Britaiu, In the “ Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,” Vol. VI., p. 21, Dr. Jordan gives this on the 
authority of Herr Wallengren as a Swedish species, and on the same 
authority states that it feeds in Sweden on Senecio nemorensis a plant 
not occurring in Britain. Dr. Jordan further writes :—P. zetterstedtu 
is one of the rarest of our native plumes and seems as far as we at 
present know, to be confined to the South-western seaboard. Owing 
to the kindness of Mr. Doubleday, I have at present two fine speci- 
mens lent me for examination taken by Mr. Bond on the Cornish 
coast ; Lynmouth is given as another locality. The Isle of Man and 
Ireland should be examined for this species. The larva according to 
Wallengren, feeds on Senecio nemorvensis. It must in England, of 
course, choose some other plant probably also a Senecio.” Since then 
the species has been taken, as mentioned above, in fair numbers by Mr. 
W. Austin in the neighbourhood of Folkestone and most of us now 
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possess a tolerably complete series. Mr. South has also captured a few 
specimens in North Devon, (‘ Entomologist,’ Vol. XIV., p. 182,) where 
he states :—‘‘ I take with the net P. zetterstedtw.” §©Mr. South further 
adds (‘‘ Entomologist,” XV., p. 33):—‘‘ Plenty of S. virgaurea grew in 
the woods where the insect occurred in North Devon. It may be that I 
did not stumble across the head-quarters of this insect and, that the 
few examples I met with were stragglers.” Dr. Jordan also ‘records 
the species from Switzerland, ‘‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,” 
Vol. XVI., p. 121 where he writes :—‘ P. zetterstedtw, in fields beyond 
Zermatt church, also on the Riffelberg and on the way to the 
Schwarzen.” 
(To be continued ). 


COreeOrrekA AL GUESTLING. 


LBZ, IMONRIDS 


During the present season I have spent a good deal of time col- 
lecting Coleoptera at Guestling, which is by far the best locality for 
Coleoptera and in fact for all orders of insects in the Hastings dis- 
trict (with the exception of Cumber), it is about four miles from the 
town of Hastings. 

Thanks to the kindness of the Rev. E. H. Bloomfield who has 
directed me to the best parts for collecting, I have managed to take 
about 350 species of Coleoptera, many of which may be worth re- 

cording. 
| By general sweeping I have taken on different occasions the 
following species :—Amara spinipes, Demetrias atricapillus, Anthobium 
opthalmicum, Anisotoma calcarata, Olibrus eneus, Brachypterus urtice, 
B. pubescens, Antherophagus nigricornis, Thvroscus dermestoides, Athous 
longicollis, A. difformis. The latter species is very abundant in a 
field at the back of Guestling Rectory; in the evening, it can be ob- 
tained in any numbers by sweeping the long grass, the female is 


rather scarce and | usually take 100 males to one female. I have 
never on any occasion taken this insect in the day-time, although I 
have several times swept the same field for it. Dolopius marginatus, 


Cyphon variabilis, Telephorus rusticus, T. nigricans, T. lividus. T. limbatus, 
T. lituratus, T. fuscicornis, T. flavilabris, T. bicolor, Malthinus punctatus, 


and Malthodes sangwanolentus, are all more or lesscommon. Priobiam 
castaneum, Cuistela luperus (once), Pyvochroa servaticornis, Cidemera, 
nobilis, Otiorhynchus picipes (occasionally), Apion punctigerum, Poly- 
drosus undatus, P. plerygomalis, Phyllobius, uniforms, P. argentatus, P. 
pyvt (all very abundant), Polydrosus cervinus, Phyllobius calcaratus, 
Sciaphilus muricatus, Sitones regensteinensis, Orobitis cyaneus, Apoderus 
corylt, Evivhinus maculatus, Balaninus nucum, B. pyrrhoceras (moderate- 
ly so), Tychius 5-punctatus ‘1 have taken but six examples of this 
rather scarce Tychius, it seems very local, indeed all the specimens 
captured in this district, have been swept in a lane near Guest- 
ling sandpit) Atellabus curculionoides, Liosomus oblongulus, (once), 
Rhynchites betula, R. germanicus, (common), Rhynchites uncinatus, 
R. nanus (scarce), Ceuthorhynchus assimilis, Bruchus atomarius, 
(common), Zeugophora subspinosa, Pogonocherus hispidus (once), Lema 
cyanella, L. melanopa, Lamprosoma concolor, Cryptocephalus moret, 
C. labiatus, Chrysomela hyperict, Haltica ericeti (occasionally), Phadon 
tumidulum, Adimonia suturalis, Prasocuris phellandyu, Hevrmeophaga 
mercurialis, Crepidodera aurata, C. ferruginea, C. transversa, Phyllotreta 
nemorum, Apteropeda gramminis, Sphevroderma testacea (all more or less 
common), Cassida vibex and C. nobilis (once), C. viridis (common). 

On the May blossom and on various umbelliferous plants I have 
found Clytus ametis, Strangalia avmata, S. melanurva, Grammoptera 
tabacicolor, G. ruficoriis (common), Strangalia 4-fascrata (once), Anaspis 
frontalis, A. melanopa (both very abundant), A. ruficollis (moderately 
so), A. subtestacea and A. fasciata (rare), Byturus tormentosus, B. 
sambuci, Epurea estiva (common), Adimonia sanguinea, Rhynchites 
equatus, Balaninus glandium, B. nucum, Anthonomus rubi and A. 
pedicularius (occasionally ). 

I seldom go to Guestling without visiting the sandpit, which has 
on different occasions produced some very good things. The two 
best species I have obtained are Cenopsis Waltoni and C. fisstvostris ; 


of the former I have taken on various occasions seven, and of the 


latter two. Among the other species which I have taken in this 
sandpit are Liosomus oblongulus (2), Cytilus varius, Orobitis cyaneus 
(several of each), Lasia giobosa (common), Pogonocherus dentatus (1), 
Geotvupes sylvaticus, Pristonychus tervicola, Throscus dermestotdes, 
Trachyphleus scaber, T. scabriculus (occasionally); while Notcophalus 
biguttatus, N. palustris, Bembidium lampros, and Sitones tibialis are 
always abundant; besides these there are several species which | 


: 
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have already mentioned that are occasionally found in this sandpit. 


By beating the Scvophularie growing in various parts of the woods 
I have taken Cronus pulchellus (common), C. hortulanus and C. blatiane 
(occasionally). 

I have several times found Tropiphorus cavinatus in puddles to- 
gether with several other species, such as Ce@liodes quercus, C. rubicun- 
dus, Orchestes quercus, O. stigma, and numbers of common species. 


There is a haystack at the back of the Rectory, from which I have 
taken a large number of Coleoptera, and in fact I seldom try this 
stack without finding something fresh. I have taken here the fol- 
lowing :—Leistus ferrugineus, Megacronus analis, Mycetoporus splendidus, 
Othins leviusculus, O. fulvipennis, O. melanocephalus, Lithocharts ochracea, 
Homalium concinnum, Acalles ptinoides (occasionally), Tachinus rufipes, 
T. subterraneus, Quedius unpressus, Q. fuliginosus, Q. boops, Lithocharis 
melanoecphala,, Sunius angustatus, Stenus similis, Xantholinus glabratus, 
X. punctulatus, Leptacinus linearis, Homalium rivulare (all more or less 
common), Micropeplus margarita, Bryaxis fossulata, B. juncorum, Eumic- 
rus tarsatus (somewhat common), Typhea fumata (very abundant) also 
numbers of the genera Oxypoda, Homalota, etc. 


In faggot stacks 1 have found Lathnmeum unicolor, Olophrum 
prceum, Mycetoporus longulus, Conurus lividus, C. littoreus (this latter 
species I found extremely abundant on one occasion). Barypeithes 
brunnipes (common), Lerstus fulvibavbis, Choleva anisotomoides, Rhinost- 
mus plamrostris, (occasionally), Dromius 4-notatus and D. meridionalis. 

Among the wood-boring Coleoptera I have done very little; but 
the following are some of the species which occur here :—Rhinosimus 
vuficollis, R, viridipennis, Rhizophagus bipustulatus (occasionally under 
bark on various trees), Dryocetes villosus (common on an oak; in the 
bark), fhyncolus cylindrirostris, somewhat common in a dead poplar; 
it is rather difficult to get at as it burrows into the hard wood. On 
one occasion I found a single specimen of Thymalus limbatus, under 
loose bark. 

Xestobium tessulatum and Anobium domesticum occur not uncommonly 
in Guestling Rectory, together with Pviobium castaneum, and Corynetes 
ceruleus (occasionally). 

I have paid a good deal of attention to the ants’ nests, and by 
placing bricks on the nests of the wood ants (Formica rufa) have 


taken Dinarda Markelu (6), Thiasophila angulata (several), Homalota 
anceps, H. flavipes, Leptacinus formicetorum and Monotoma angusticolle ; 
while among the leaves, &c., collected round the nests, I have taken 
several Myrvmedonia humeralis, and in the nest of the black ant (Formica 
fuliginosa), Myrmedoma laticollis and M. funesta are occasionally to be 
found. 

In fungi growing on tree trunks, &c., I have sometimes found 
Tachinus humevalis, Ennearthron cornutum, Octotemnus glabriculus (com- 
mon) and of course (1s boleti in abundance. 


In moss on one occasion I found Chrysomela hyperict abundantly, 
and have also taken C. didymata, C. polita, C. staphylea, Carabus 
nemorvalis, Harpalus latus, Silpha atrata, Philonthus marginatus, Liosomus 
ovatulus, Tvopiphorus carinatus, &c. In the evening I have sometimes 
found Cavabus monilis crawling about in the roads and on one occasion 
I took a male Geotrupes typheus in a road. The latter species is rather 
scarce in this district. 


There are several ponds and streams about Guestling, but I have 
only on one occasion tried them, when I obtained the following 
species :—Haliplus ruficollis, Hydvoporus palustris, H. planus (common), 
FH. lineatus, H. confluens (occasionally), Ilybtus ater and Dytiscus cur- 
cumflexus (once), Laccophilus hyalinus and Acilius sulcatus (common), 
Laccobius nigriceps. 


From dead birds which have been hung up in the wood for my 
special benefit, I have beaten the following :—Necrophorus humator, 
N. movtuorum (common), N. vespillo (1) Saprvinus nitidulus, Dermestes 
muvinus, Siupha rugosa, S. sinuata (all common), Hister cadaverinus, H. 
unicoloy, Nitidula bipustulata (occasionally), together with numbers of 
Aleochari, Homalote, Cholive, &c. 

There are several scarce species which have been taken by my 
friend Mr. Bennett and other coleopterists who work this district, and 
a day’s collecting at Guestling at any season of the year is never badly 


Spent. 
Hastings, August, 1890. 
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NOTES ON A FEW INDIAN GAME BIRDS. 


DY La Dak Ss COm i= Dil ChE: 


Walls MUME JL end). 
ANAS BOSCHAS, LINNUS. 


The Mallard, so well known to us in England, is not a very com- 
mon duck in India ; in the North West, however, and particularly in 
Upper Scinde it is tolerably plentiful. It was by no means common in 
Gujerat, and I do not think I saw more than half a dozen or so 
bronght to bag altogether. I have no record of any having been 
killed at Hersole or at Sabli Road, but we got two or three at Katwara 
and a couple more near Gorah, a village about half way between 
Viramgam and the Null. I only saw one flock of Mallard and that 
was on a jheel about six miles from Sharpur which is on the North 
end of the Null. It was quite a small pond with no reeds or grass 
erowing anywhere near it, but it was a long way from a village, and 
indeed some distance from any cultivation, so it was very quiet, and 
was, I suppose, frequented by the ducks on that account. At all events 
there were some twenty of the present species and perhaps twice as 
many Pintail on it. 


The Mallard is quite as good eating in India as it is in this country. 


Wise, Gla se IDIOTS 
ANAS PCECILORHYNCHA, PENNANT. 

Description— Head above and nape, dark brown; a dark line from 
the base of the bill through the eye ending in a point; face, neck and 
breast, dingy fulvous with smail dull brown streaks, the streaks be- 
coming larger on the breast; upper part of the back, dark dingy 
“brown; rump, black; tail, dark brown; greater wing-coverts, white 
edged with black and white; bill, blackish with a red lump at the 
base, and the tip bright yellow; legs and feet, crange-yellow. A 
slightly larger and somewhat heavier built bird than tie Mallard. 

The female resembles the male but is slightly, very slightly, 
smaller. 

The Grey or Spotted-billed duck is a permanent resident in India, 
and is found throughout the whole of tke country. It is also found 
in Ceylon and Burmah, and, I believe, in parts of China. I did not find 
it very plentiful in Gujerat, but wherever there were suitable places 
It was to be seen in moderate numbers. Secluded jheels with plenty 
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of reeds and grass growing in them seemed to be the favourite haunt 
of the Grey Ducks, and I never saw them either on quite open water 
or near villages. I believe one or two were shot at Katwara, but I saw 
most at Hersole and in the weedy swamp on the edge of the Null. 
They do not go in large flights, and I never myself saw more than four 
or five in a party, though it is said that ten or a dozem is not an 
unusual number to find together. 

The Grey Duck is tolerably easy to bring to bag, as it files some- 
what heavily and at no great height, and does not require a very heavy 
blow to bring it down. It is very good eating, being little, if at all 
inferior in this respect to the Mallard and the Gadwall. 


sNe08, GyNID WN AIEIE,, 
CHAULELASMUS STREPERUS, LINNEUS. 

The Gadwall is found more or less plentifully over the greater part 
of Europe and Asia, and is also found in America. It is generally 
distributed over India during the cold weather, and is nowhere un- 
common. I found it excessively numerous in Gujerat, more numerous 
in fact than any other duck, though the Shoveller and the White-eyed 
Pochard ran it rather close. I do not think I ever went out for a 
day’s duck shooting without killing several Gadwall and on one or two 
of the best days the bag was almost entirely composed of this species. 
It frequents medium-sized or large tanks and jheels, eschewing those 
that are very reedy. I saw many hundreds on the Bamani River, a 
piece of water much like a broad canal stretching some three or four 
miles North from the North end of the Null. 

The Gadwail flies swiftly and often at a considerable height, and 
- offers a very sporting shot. It is quite first rate for the table. 


Wels, JUN AE IDIUICIK, 
DAFILA ACUTA, LINNAUS. 


The Pintail ls found over the greater part of Europe and Asia. 
It is said in the books to visit India in immense flocks in the cold 
weather, and to frequent large tanks and jheels. I did not, however, 
find it by any means common in Gujerat, and it so happened that the 
largest flight I saw was on a very small pool where, as I have already 
mentioned | found them in company with Mallard. At Katwara and 
Hersole I only saw two or three, and it was not until I went to Sable 
Road that I saw one bagged. Near the Nuil they were fairly plenti- 
ful. I found them very wary birds, and they have an awkward habit 
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when put up, of rising to a great height in the air so as to be out of 
gunshot when they come over the expectant sportsman. Moreover 
their flight is exceedingly swift and when flying high, even though not 
out of shot, they often get off scot free. This is the first species one 
learns to distinguish on the wing among a large flight of ducks, its long 
brown neck and long pointed tail making it very conspicuous. It is 


most excellent eating. 


1 BUs WAKGASOIN 
MARECA PENNELOPE, LINNAEUS. | 

This bird, like the Mallard, though one of the commonest ducks in 
England during the winter months, is by no means common in India. 
It is, however, in the cold weather occasionally met with in every part 
of the country. I only saw two, or possibly three of this species killed. 
The first was killed on the big tank near Sabli Road, the second I 
killed out of a small party of four or five on a large tank at Sarkor 
four or five miles north of the Null, and I fancy I also killed one about 
a couple of miles from Sarkor on the Bamani River, but of that I have 
no record. The Wigeon is a swift flyer and may be recognised from 
other ducks, when high up in the air by its pecuhar shrill whistling 
cry. It is good eating, but does not quite rank in the first-class for 
the table. 

‘The American Wigeon,’ 
‘closely allied and was formerly considered identical. M. castanea, 
“Eyton, and I. gibberifrons, Miller, are eastern Ducks considered 
“to belong to this genus, and there are others from Africa and 
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i *quete from Dr Yerdon,” “is very 


‘6 America.” 


PEPORIS Of .SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


September 3rd, 1890.—Henry T. Stainton, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 

Mr. C. Fenn exhibited and remarked on specimens of Eupithecia satyrata, Eudorea 
ambigualis, and Tortvix viburnana from the neighbourhood of Darlington. 

Mr. H. Goss exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Martin Stanger Higgs, a remarkable 
variety of Melitea aurinia (artemis), taken a few years ago, in Gloucestershire, by 
Mr. Joseph Merrin. | | 

The Rev, Dr. Walker communicated some observations on the Entomology of 
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Iceland, and gave an account of his recent travels in that Island. He stated that 
had taken Bombus terrestris this year, for the first time, in the north-west of Iceland, 
from which quarter of the island it had not been recorded by Dr. Staudinger; he 
also referred to the enormous numbers of Ichneumonide and Diptera which he had 
noticed in the island. He further stated that in 1889, in the months of June and 
July Noctua conflua was the most abundant species of Lepidoptera in Iceland ; but 
that this year, in July and August, Crymodes exulis was the prevailing species, and 
that Chareas Graminis and Coremia munitata also occurred in great numbers. In 
reply to a question by Mr. Stainton, Dr. Walker said the flowers chiefly frequented 
by the humble-bees were those of a small species of white Galium (probably Galium 
saxatile !) and Viola tricolor. Dr. Walker also read ‘‘ Notes on Calathus melano- 
cephalus collected in Iceland, the Westmanné Isles, and the Faroe Isles in June and 
July, 1890.” Messrs. M’Lachlan, Stainton, Jenner Weir, Stevens, Jacoby, Lewis 
and others took part in the discussion which ensued. 

Mr. Arthur G. Butler communicated a paper entitled ‘‘ Further Notes on the 
Synonymy of the genera of Nectnites.”—H. Goss, Hon. Sec, 


CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


September 4th, 1890.—Mr. Clark, President, in the chair. Coleoptera :—Mr. 
Beck exhibited New Forest species including Leptuva fulva, Geotrupes vernalis from 
Swanage and the Lake District, also G. pyveneus, Licinus silphoides, Cavabus nitens, 
C. arvensis, Achenium depressum, and IRhagium bifasciatum. Mr. Heasler, species from 
Deal, including Syncalypta hirsuta, Psammodius sulcicollis, Corticavia Wollastoni, Silpha 


opaca, Corymbetes pectinicornis, Tclephorus lividus var. dispar. Mr. Milton, Pvionus 
coviarius, Silpha ltttovalis, Dorcus parallelopipedus, and Sinodendron cylindricum. 
Lepidoptera :—Messrs. Raine and Simes, well preserved larve of Notodonta 


dictea, N. dromedarius, A. acevis, P. lacertula, S. tilig, and M. margaritata. Dry: 
S. Sequeira and Mr. S. R. Sequeira exhibited a number of lepidoptera from the 
New Forest, including Melitea athalia, Zygena trifolii, and meliloti, a white banded 
form of L. hexapterata, Eulepia cribvum, Boarmia repandata, conversavia, B. roboraria, 
Cleova lichenaria, Diphtheria orion, and a very dark form of Eubolia palumbaria. Mr. 
Hanes exhibited a series of Phorodesma smaragdaria from the Essex marshes, and 
rtated that he had the larve of the species feeding in his garden at Kentish Town. 
The evening was specially devoted to the genus Agvotis, and exhibits in this order 
were made by Messrs, Battley. Clark, Gurney. Hanes, Harper, Hodges, Hollis, 
Mera, Sequeira, Smith, and Tutt. Mr. Battley having first drawn the attention 
of the members to the genus, Mr. Tutt gave a long account of the superficial 
characters of the imagines, the apparent sub-divisions into which the genus might be 
divided, and the range of variation in the species, remarking on the distribution, &c., 
of the individual species. He pointed out that there were first of all those species 
with hyaline hind wings, joined by A. segetum and A. lunigera to the tritict-cursoria 
group, and that at the end of the genus were several species which seemed to have 
scarcely any affinties in common, agathina, ravida, porphyrea, pyrophila, and Ash- 
worthit. The close connection of Agrotis saucia and suffusa was referred to, and the con- 
nection of these species to the next group by means of A. segetum, &c. He pointed 
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out that while the ¢’s were generally pale and the ?’s dark: dark ¢’s and pale ?’s 
were not uncommon. The difficulty of separating A. tritici, cursoria and obelisca was 
referred to. Mr. Tutt agreed with those who held these to be distinct species, but 
Aquilina he believed to be simply a variety of Tvitici. | He pointed out that varieties 
of Tritici were doing duty for Obelisca in many of the exhibits. Helvetina being in 
our lists he said was an absolute error due to Dr. Knaggs, the species never having 
been taken in Britain. The detirmination of Ashworthit as a variety of Cande- 
lavum was remarked upon. ‘These remarks were illustrated by the exhibits of the 
members. A discussion followed in which most of the members present took part. 


September 18th, 1890.—Mr. J. A. Clark, F.E.S., President, in the chair. Dr. J. 
S. Sequeira exhibited a box of Lepidoptera from Bournemouth and the New 
Forest, including Exnomos tiliavia, Luperina testacea (very fine), Triphena orbona, 
Hydreeea micacea, Hesperia sylvanus, Melanthia ocellata, Pseudoterpna cytisaria, females 
of Satyrus semele, Ellopia fasciavia, &®. Mr. J. A. Cooper, a small series of suffused 
Bryophila perla, and liviug imago of Arctia menthastri. Mr. Battley’s exhibit of 
insects from Lime Regis contained Satyrus egeria, S. megava, bleached forms of S. 
janiva, Arge galathea with eye-spots, a yellow var. of Zygena filipendule, Lycena agestis, 
Miana literosa, several Deltoides, &c.; two fine specimens of a large green locust ; 
several fossils, comprising vertebrzee of Ichthiosaurus and plesiosaurus, shells of 
Ammonites, Lima, Gryphea, and many others from the Lime Regis district. Mr 
Hanes exhibited series of Noctua festiva and N. rubi. Mr. Bellamy, males and 
females of Satyrus semele, one specimen having a broad streak on forewing and an 
eye absent. Mr. Clark, a very variable series of Smerinthus tilig. Mr. Goldthwaite, 
a very handsome series of Thecla betule, reared from larve obtained at Epping 
Forest, all the specimens were exceedingly fine. Mr. L. Tremayne, a row of Fidonia 
piniarvia (all males), two Saturnia carpini, three Macroglossa fuciformis, and three 
Bombyx vubi (one very curious var., the lines on forewing meeting together and 
forming an arch). Mr. Simes, bleached Satyrus janiva from New Forest, and stated 
that this form of the insect was much commoner than the type. Mr. Lusby, 
Lycena adonis and L. alexis from Croydon. Mu. Milton’s insects from Wellington 
included Thecla quevcus, T. W-album, Nemeobius lucina, Chelonia plantaginis, Melanippe 
hastata, Lebophora viretata, Eupithecia lariciata, Abraxas ulmata (from Burton-on-Trent), 
Asthena blonevaria, Dianthecta cucubali, &c. 

Coleoptera :—Mr. Hanes, a bottle of beetles taken at sugar at Brockenhurst. 
Mr. Heasler, local species from Isle of Sheppy, comprising Anthicus humilis, 
Bembidium ephippium, Tachys scutellavis, Ptinus lichenum, Pogonus littovalis, P. chalceus, 
and P. lurvidipennis. 

A discussion on the lateness of the season was introduced by Mr. J. A. Cooper 
and taken part in by Messrs. Hanes, Battley, Simes, Tremayne. and others. Dr. 
Sequeira called attention to the development of new foliage in some lime trees 
growing near his residence at Hackney. Observations were also made on the same 
subject by other members. The President reminded the meeting of the exhibition 
of Teniocampa species on October 16th; and asked those present to bring exhibits of 
the genus.—G. A. Lewcock and E. Hanes, Hon. Secs. 
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THE SOUTH LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. 


September 11th, 1890.—]. Jenner Weir, Esq., F.L.S., Vice-President in the chair. 

Mr, Robertson exhibited a living larva of Acheroutia atvopos, from near Bognor. 
Mr. Oldham, a very light specimen of Polyommatus phigas, a dark form of Argynnis 
euphrosyne ; also examples of many other species including Hesperia lineola, from the 
fens of Huntingdon. Mr. Croker, Argyrolepia hartmanniana, from the banks of the 
Lett. Mr. Fenn remarked that the species occurred all round London on the trunks 
of willow trees. Mr. Wellman, Bryophila glandifera, Dianthecia albimacula, Plusia 
festuce, bred from pupz received from Cambridge, also living larve of Aeronycta 
Mr. J. A. Cooper, dark specimens of Bryophila perla, from Folkstone. Mr. 
Carpenter, a specimen of Argynnis paphia, with the right under wing almost 
colourless, a variety of Argynnis aglaia, with the spots on the underside blending to- 
gether, also a series of Epinephele hyperanthus, showing considerable variation. Mr. 
R. Adkin, bred specimens of Emmelesia decolorata, from Ireland, larger and more de- 
fined in colour than those usually taken. 

Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell, Vanessa Antiopa, from Wet Mountain Valley, Colorado, 
and called attention to the irroration of the borders with black, a feature specially 
noticeable in American specimens of the species; also three species of Cetonia from 
Syria, viz:—Cetonia opaca, Fb., C. floricola, var. ignicollis, (Dej) Gory and Peach, 
and C. impavida, Janson. With reference to the last-named species Mr. Cockerell 
stated the specimens appeared to be specifically identical with Indian species, 
as they appeared to agree in all essential with an example in the British 
Museum from Aden, named by Mr. Janson. ‘The distribution of the species 


therefore appeared to be India, Aden and Syria. Mr. Cockerell also exhibited two 


examples of Tvichodes from Syria, one of which he stated apparently agreed with T. 
syviacus, Del., as described in Spinola’s Monograph but was considerably larger, the 
other seemed to be a variety T. favavius, Hb. Mr. Oldham exhibited a specimen of 
Sivex gigas, taken in theHigh Road at Woodford. 

Mr. T. R. Billups asked whether the large number of Vespa vulgaris, had been 
noticed by members; when sweeping at Hurley Heath for Hymenoptera, he ob- 
tained eight to a dozen at every sweep of the net. Mr. Rice remarked that near 
-Ochley within an area of 200 yards he had counted 30 nests. Mr. South said that in 
1879 which was a similar year tothe present one, wasps were plentiful all over the 
country. 

Mr. Billups reported that on the 16th of August while collecting in company with 
Mr. Beaumont at Oxshot he saw a male of the Golden Oriole (Oriolus galbula), both 
he and Mr. Beaumont saw it again a short time afterwards and subsequently they 
both saw it in company with its female companion. Mr. Cooper said on the August 
Bank holiday he heard the note of the Golden Oriole at Sevenoaks, but he did not 
see the bird, the bird had bred in Norfolk for the last two years. 


Mr. Oldhain exhibited the head of a duck having the lower mandible projecting — 


and which he stated had been bred in this way. Mr. Cooper mentioned having shot 
a Starling in which the lower mandible was considerably shorter than the upper one, 
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the bird was an old one and in good condition. Mr. Fenn mentioned the case of a 
Robin having both mandibles broken off by a trap, but the bird lived and used to 
come every year. Mr. Weir remarked that this was very extraordinary as the bird 
would have to fight its way each year.—H. W. Barker, Hon. Sec. 


Errata in report—p. 179 line 14 from top, for fylva read fulva. 
P-179 5», 15 bo », kaynickti read krynickit. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
The monthly meeting of this Society was held on Monday, September 8th, in the 
Free Library, the president (Mr. S. J. Capper, F.E.S.) occupying the chair. Mr. 
Edward Porritt, of Huyton, was elected an ordinary member of the Society. Mr. 
P. Schill, Manchester, was proposed for membership. Mr. W. E. Sharp proposed 
“That it is desirable to decide upon a district to be called the Liverpool and Chester 
district ; and adopt an official register of additions to the recorded fauna in the classes 
Insecta and Arachnida in such district.” After some discussion it was decided—“ That 
the district to be adopted for recording the insect fauna shall include the whole of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and that an official register of additions be kept and pub- 
lished in the Annual Report of the Society.” Rev. H. H. Higgins drew attention to 
the occurrence of Authvax Hottentota this year at Crosby. Mr.S. L. Mosley, F.E.S. 
of Huddersfield, read a paper on ‘‘ British Bees,” which was of an elementary 
character, intended to induce young collectors to take up the study of Hymenoptera. 
The exhibits of which there was a good show, included a most curious variety of 
Argynnis euphrosyne, from Coventry, and dark varieties of Cleora glabraria, from the 
New Forest, by the President ; Cases of economic entomology, prepared for the 
Edinburgh Royal Botanic Gardens, by Mr. S. L. Mosley; Eupethecia extensaria, from 
Norfolk, by Mr. C. G. Barrett, F.E.S.; Bees and wasps collected rouud Chester, and 
local Coccide, by Mr. Robert Newstead, F.E.S.; Dark greenish variety of Bombyx 
quevcus, by Mr. C. H. Walker; a fine series of Bombyx trifolit, and other recent captures 
by Mr. G. Harker.—F. N. Pierce, Hon. Sec. 


CeDING al ASR TD. 


BY CHARLES H. H. WALKER. 


(continued from page 125). 

The beautiful white shells (variable though in colour) of Purpura 
lapillus— Jacks,” as the children call them, vie with patella in point 
of numbers, for they are absolutely everywhere. Of the predaceous 
habits of the Buccinide we shall need to refer later; it will therefore 
be almost unnecessary to remark that P. lapfillus forms no exception 
to the family failing. The animal is said to have furnished the regal 
dye used by the ancieuts; pressure upon the operculum causes its 
exadation. Ihe ova may be found in almost every crevice, and 
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resemble nothing so much as the yellow boxwood cups containing 
most palpable wooden eggs, which ingenious youths are accustomed 
to transform into eggs of divers colours, by the simple expedient of 
opening the box at another place. 

We must reach the extreme limit of the receding tide, and may 
then find numerous specimens of the only British representative of 
the Asiatic cowrie, Cyprea europaea. This lovely little creature is best 
studied when crawling upon the upright glass side of an aquarium, its 
long tentacles and trailing foot of rich red making it an object of con- 
spicuous beauty. The cowrie has a curious habit of turning up each 
lobe of the mantle until the free margins almost meet dorsally. Here, 
likewise, are two species of Tvochus or Top shells, T. zizyphinus and 
T. cinereus. |The odontophore of the former species is not difficult of 
dissection, and will well repay the trouble of mounting. Wherever a 
stone is turned are found the articulated shells of the Chitonid@, and 
also in many cases, a sleepy specimen of the edible crab, Cancer 
pagurus. A curious trait of this species is that it never attemps to 
bite its captor, thereby presenting a marked contrast to another very 
common species, Carcinus menas, the green shore crab. Manx speci- 
mens of this Crustacean are almost invariably of the typical colour ; 
those even on the shores of the Mersey rarely so, but vary from dirty 
brown to ferruginous. An occasional specimen of the elegant purple 
velvet crab, Portunus puber, one of the swimming species, is occasion- 
ally met with, but 1ts capture is attended with considerable risk to the 
fingers. 

Space will not permit us to detail a thousandth part of the wonders 
of this zone. There are great hanging, strawberry-like Ascidians and 
star-studded Botrylli, while every frond and stalk of laminaria has its 
colony of the lovely Annelid, Spzrorbis borealis (nautiloides), and great 
patches of sponge (Halichondria panicea) incrust the rocks, lending 
them varying tints of yellow and green. A species of Chalina, some- 
what resembling the Ceratose sponges, of which the bath sponge is a 
type, but differing from them in possessing a spicular skeleton, is 
occasionally seen; likewise the deep orange-hued Clathna seriata, 
very soft and easily peeled off. Among the calcareous sponges, 
Ascetta coviacea, resembling a network of fine lace, is common ; 
Leucandra mivea, thin and incrusting; L. gosser and L. johnstonit. 
Some very fine patches of the latter are discovered, a very white, 
firm sponge, with disproportionately large epicule while a specimen 
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of L. gosset upon being cut open longitudinally, discovered the 
presence of two small crustacea, male and female, with larve of the 
same species. The only representative of the My-rospongie is Halisarca 
dujardinit, a very soft, non-skeletal species, adhering to rocks and 
weed. The two commonest sponges are H panicea (above mentioned) 
and Sycandra compressa. he flattened bags of the last named are in 
countless profusion and every gradation of size, either depending from 
the rocks or in thick clusters, like so many currants among the coral- 
line. This most curious of curious plants, Covallina officinalis, is, of 
course, excessively common, affecting chiefly the innumerable natural 
basins that the tide has left brimming with pellucid water. Though 
the typical form of S. compressa may be likened unto a flattened goblet 
yet it is not uncommon to find them with two or even more openings 
(oscula\, in which case the sponge becomes to a correspondingly degree 
asymmetrical. 

The allied species S. ciliatum is common on the opposite shore of 
the bay, and by upturning loose stones, this extremely beautiful 
sponge may be gathered in quantity. Its single osculum is surrounded 
by a tuft or circlet of long, calcareous spicules, and each of the 
different canals at its opening to the exterior is likewise encircled with 
a similar crown of spiracles. 

But the time is slipping away, the good folks of Port Erin are be- 
stirring themselves, and thin blue wreaths of smoke curling upwards 
from the scattered chimney tops: proclaim preparations for the 
morning’s meal. Indeed we toilers by the sea need no such reminders, 
for a painful degree of vacuity developed in the region immediately 
underlying the last three waistcoat buttons, has aroused us to the full 
sense of our animal natures—premonitory symptoms of the summary 
demolition of eggs, bacon and other luxuries. Therefore we scarcely 
notice the great sprawling Spider Crabs, Stenorhynchus phalangium, 
most cunningly concealed beneath the waving masses of alge and 
zoophytes that always find congenial domiciles on the backs of these 
uncouth crustacea. Great and prodigeous numbers of little “‘ Harry” 
Crabs fly in wildest confusion as we plunge through the pools, while 
equally small and ludicrously timid Hermit Crabs subside into their 
Shells with amazing dexterity, to emerge again in a series of spasmodic 
jerks as soon as the supposed danger is passed, and fight, and pinch, 
and everlastingly squabble as before. 

Still further round the bay, beneath the shadow of the rugged 
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cliffs, find we a narrow gully, inaccessable except at low water, and a | 


wonderfully rich place for collecting. The water accumulates to a 
considerable depth, even when the tide has left the approaches bare, 
and some difficulty will be experienced in crossing ; indeed the attempt 
resulted in ignominious failure and a thorough wetting. Be it under- 
stood, however, we speak not collectively but individually, for Mr. 
R 


icler failed, and that was the solitary advantage that the owner ever 


’s pseudo-breeches enabled him to succeed where the chron- 


seemed to derive from his possessions. Large numbers of deep red 
anemones spangle the precipitous face of the rock, and though the re- 
ceding waters have shorn them of their beauty, there is no difficulty in 


’ 


recognising Actinia mesembryanthemum, or the ‘ Beadlet,” the com- 
monest species in the district. Innumerable colonies of Campanularian 
Zoophytes clothe the rocks, and a careful scrutiny of the dripping, 
tangled masses, will reveal a creature of strange form and still stranger 
habits. Our attention is drawn to its presence, in the first instance, 
by noting that a small colony of the Zoophytes appears endowed with 
a dezree of unusual vitality. We delicately remove the suspicious 
mass and transfer it to a tube of sparkling water, dipped from the pool 
at our feet. And is it not refreshing to exchange the filthy, muddy 
waters of the swift flowing Mersey, for fair Mona’s crystal tide, in 
which we may dip and plunge without undergoing the contaminating 
influence of a neighbouring drain ? Sine dubis ! 

What have we in our tube, to what tribe or group in the Animal 
Kingdom can this whimsical creature belong? Behold it, how it 
makes obeisance with bow profound, on this hand, on the other! Our 
fancy decks it with white tie and gown of sombre hue, its elevated 
pedestal a sacerdotal rostrum, while courtly bows and flourishes 
emphasize discourse pragmatical; and, to complete the conceit, see 
in the nodding plumes of zoophytes the of times drowsy assembly, 
necessarily profiting but little from such inaudible oratory. (svc). 

It is a fine and well-grown specimen of Caprella linearis, an exceeding- 


ly common crustacean, for by pulling up several tufts of the Campanula-_ 


via, we Shall see them gesticulating fiercely as soon as the water gives 
them the freedom of motion they need. The body walls of Caprella 
are very transparent, and the viscera clearly outlined by the presence 
of food matter ; hence, we possess in this creature a supremely in- 
teresting microscopical study. The beautiful compound eyes, the 
prehensile limbs with their powerful muscular attachments, and the 
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intermittent rush of the blood, in two diverse streams, to all parts of 
the body. This colourless blood fluid containing corpuscular particles, 
thus performs a well distributed circulation, undergoing revitalization 
in the small branchial sacs on either side of the body. 

Among the tangled roots or stolons of these same zoophytes, found 
we yet two other species of crustacea; the one, a sea spider, or 
Pycnogonide, uncouth animals with long sprawling limbs. It is 
a curious fact that upon every specimen of the Plumose Anemone, 
Actinoloba dianthus, we have taken in the Mersey, white or orange 
variety, one or more of these Pycnogons have been attached to it, but 
in not one single instance have we seen it on the brown variety of the 
same polyp, which exists in countless thousands on the Cheshire 
shores of the river. The other species is an lsopod, Anceus mavxillans, 
which receives its name from the abnormally large dentate processes 
with which the male is furnished. The female is not thus formidably 
armed, and is much rarey than the male. 

The next pool contains two species of Anemones, Sagartia viduata, 
with enormously long, lithe tentacles, and Bunodes gemmacea, a pretty 
little polyp with a pink, coral-hued column. The latter is an ag- 
gravating species to secure, the careful use of hammer and chisel 
being necessary to dislodge it from the chinks and cracks in which it 
loves to dwell. It is a commoner species than S. viduata, and of a 
more robust nature, enabling it to withstand the artificial conditions 
of the aquarium. We have succeeded in breeding them in captivity, 
and rearing the larve toa mature stage. S. viduata seems to be a 
very abundant species on the coasts of Devon, if we may judge of the 
thousands seen during a flying visit paid to Plymouth in the autumn 
of last year. 

Our attention is now directed toa peculiar white mass, resembling 
a piece of coiled ribbon, without doubt the ova of a species of Nudi- 
branch, and a careful search in the vicinity reveals the mollusc, Doris 
ptilosa, crushed into a narrow aperture in the rock. It may be placed 
in a glass jar for a few moments, in order to see its beautiful plumose 
branchiz, but unless the specimen is wanted for some particular pur- 
pose, it is well to give it liberty again. We findthem very commonly, 
invariably in the neighbourhood of its characteristic egg-ribbons, and, 
in sOme instances, engaged in the act of oviposition. Two other 
species were noted shortly after; one of a lovely pellucid white, 
(unidentified), the other, Eolis papillosa. 
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Close by we notice the only specimens of that elegant tube-build- 
ing Annelid, Sabella penicillus, but small in size and few in number, 
It is a fairly hardy species, and generally thrives well in an 
aquarium, needing but slight attention to maintain it in a healthy 
condition. Terebella conchilega absolutely swarms, its jagged, irregular 
tubes with fringed apertures sticking up in conspicuous abundance. 
Lineus marinus, another worm, is fairly common under stones, and 
Cirvatulus borealis, with its long thread-like filaments, is lkewise 
captured in some numbers. Polynoe squamata, one of the scale-bearing 
Annelids, also under stones and among the accumulated mud at the 


roots of Laminaria. 


Obituary. 


CHRISTOPHER “GEORGE strike 


We regret to record the death of this well-known Entomologist, 
which took place at his residence at Dover, on the 3rd September, 
after a long illness. 

Mr. Hall was born in 1848, and passed the early part of his life at 
Norwood. While quite a lad, his strong taste for Entomology led him 
to obtain an introduction to Mr. Stainton, at whose house he became 
acquainted with Mr. Douglas, Mr. McLachlan, and other prominent 
Entomologists. His efforts were directed at first, almost exclusively 
to Lepidoptera, but subsequently the Coleoptera became his favourite 
study. Besides these orders he also bestowed considerable attention 
to the Tenthredinida, of which he had good collections. 

Possessed of a private income, he was able to devote himself to the 
study of music, for which he had undoubted talent, and he at one time 
or other was leader of the Orchestra at the Princess, the Olympic, and 
other London Theatres. 

About the year 1881, he removed to Deal, and while theretae 
worked the district assiduously for Lepidoptera, taking many good 
species, and adding considerably to’his fine collection. Nor was he 
less successful with Coleoptera and Hemiptera. Among other good 
things taken here may be mentioned Lithocaris castanea, Bledis crasst- 
collis, Staphylinus latebricola, and Cerambyx heros. 

About three years ago, finding Deal was too cold in the winter, he 
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removed to Dover. Here he undertook the rearranging the insect 
collections in the Museum, and made large additions thereto. During 
one of his rambles on the Dover Cliffs he was fortunate enough to find 
a specimen of Lygeus equestris, a species of Hemiptera, which had been 
erased from the British lists as doubtfully indigenous, but now 
restored by Mr. Saunders in the latest edition of his list. 

Students of all orders were greatly indebted to Mr. Hall for many 
good insects, which he distributed with the utmost liberality. 

He contributed occasional notes on Entomological matters to the 
Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, The Young Naturalist, and The 
Entomologist. He lkewise supphed most of the Deal and Dover 
- localities for Canon Fowler’s work on the Coleoptera of the British 


Islands. 
A widow and two children mourn his death, which will be deeply 


felt by all who knew him. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


WHITE VARIETY OF THE BLAcKBirD.—While out for a walk I ob- 
served a fine variety of the above with pink eyes, busily engaged in a 
raspberry bush in a garden near the town. I have often seen pied 
varieties but this is the first [ have seen pure white; perhaps this may 
be of interest to some of your readers.—G. PuLten, Derby. 


MaNnxX SHEARWATER NEAR DeErBy.--—This species as picked up 
in an exhausted condition at Brailsford, at the end of August 
by a farm labourer, I think it is an unusual occurence to find them so 
far inland at this time of the year.—G. Putten, Derby. 


PIERIS BRASSICEH PUP LYING OVER.—I had a number of larve of 
Pieris brassice this spring, which produced pupz and imagines at the 
Mew time, but about half a dozen of the pupe have not yet 
produced butterflies, and are evidently going to remain over till next 
spring. Is not this rather unusual ?—James Dixon, West Hartlepooi. 


LiTHosIA SERICEA.—I went three times to a place near Manchester, 
for the very local Lithosia sericea or molybdeola as some call it, and was 
successful in obtaining a nice series.—Jos. CoLLins, Warrington. 


Nonacria TypH#.—Having promised a friend pupa of the above, 
I went to my collecting ground for this species and after a couple of 
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hours work I obtained about forty, I find they are difficult to breed, 
many producing cripples or else not emerging. They occur in great 
plenty at the Junctions of the Midland and North Strafford Railways 
in the stems of the great reed mace Typha latifolia.—G. PULLEN, 
Derby. 


HypR&cIA PETASITES.—I never knew A. jetasites to remain in 
pupa over the winter Some of the pupa are always tenanted by 
ichneumons, perhaps fully developed now. These infested pupze may 
be told by being shot out posteriorly, and stiff when handled.—JosEepu 
Cotiins, Warrington. 


Noctua Daniu.—-I have been a week at Sherwood Forest with 
Mr. Batty. We had very poor luck and found everything scarce 
except Dahlin. Larvze were utterly wanting, even the commonest 


kinds.—A. E. Hatt, Sheffield. 


AGROTIS AGATHINA.—I bred three fine Agvotis agathina from larve 
last week. These are all I expect to breed this year. They are nice 
dark specimens. I have intended going the last fortnight to try and 
take the imago, but the weather has been so wretchly unsettled.— 
Jos Coxuins, Warrington. 


Variety oF Rumia Cratacata.—In May of this year, I had the 
pleasure of breeding a specimen of this species, with the space between 
the nervures of the right side only, suffused with a rich brown colour. 
These varieties have often been captured and our respected Editor 
notes one in Vol. 6 of the Entomologist, p. 516 precisely similar to the 
one above mentioned, though he does not say which particular side is 
affected. Mr. Gregson in his valuable pamphlet, entitled “ Variety 
Manufacturing,’ and several other Entomologist’s of note, state, 
doubtless quite correctly, that these specimens assume these brown 
markings through being scorched, and Mr. Gregson has made ordinary 
specimens into this variety by simply passing the specimen over a 
flame of gas. I was however very glad to breed a specimen which 
certainly had never seen artificial light, as I observed it when just 
emerging, and saw the darker markings while it was drying its wings. 
The probable cause of the one side béing variable in so peculiar a 
manner I leave to wiser judges than I.—A. E. Hatt, Norbury, 
Sheffield. September, 1890. 
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NOTES ON A FEW INDIAN GAME BIRDS. 


By Fi PRESCO’T-DECIE. 


Tae COMMON TEAL. 
QUERQUEDULA CreciA, LINN#US. 


This well-known and beautiful little duck is said to be one of the 
most abundant cold weather visitants to India, and to be generally 
distributed all over the country. I saw a very large flock of Teal 
numbering a couple of hundred at least in a flooded field near Katwara. 
At Kersole I saw two or three smaller flocks, and about the Null they 
were generally, though somewhat sparsely distributed. 

The Teal is one of the earliest ducks to arrive in India. ‘I find,” 
says Captain Baldwin, ‘that for a succession of years, when quartered 
‘‘in various parts of the country, a teal was almost invariably the first 
‘‘among the ducks to fall to my gun; and generally in Bundelkund a 
‘“spring of teal formed the advance-guard of the wild fowl travelling 
‘south from the cold regions of Northern Asia and other countries.” 

The little Teal is marvellously swift in its flight, and it is a beauti- 
ful sight to see a large flock of them on the wing when frightened by a 
gunshot, but uncertain whence the sound came, and in which direction 
they ought to seek safety. Round and round the tank they go twisting 
and turning in every conceivable direction, now sweeping rapidly up- 
wards, now darting down again with a swiftness so amazing that they 
absolutely whiz through the air as they descend, and finally perhaps 
dashing back into the centre of the tank with a resounding splash. 
In the closeness of the formation in which they fly, and the extra- 
ordinary way in which the whole flock seems to turn in a new 
direction absolutely at the same moment they always remind me of 
starlings, but their pace is all their own. I once saw a small party of 
Teal pursued by a moderate sized hawk, but the latter did not appear 
to have a chance with them, and they easily got into the shelter of 
some friendly rushes. This reminds me that one has to keep a very 
sharp eye on one’s dead or wounded duck in India, otherwise they are 
certain to be carried off by some of the hawks or eagles which swarm 
everywhere, and do not appear to be the least afraid ofa gun. The 
chief robbers were I think, Bonelli’s eagle and the Marsh Harrier, 
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but there were plenty of other thieves whose names I never succeeded 
in finding out. 

Very large numbers of Teal are netted or caught by the natives in 
various ways and either killed and taken to the market for sale, or 
kept alive and sold to those Anglo-Indians who keep ‘“ Tealeries.”” A 
good fat Teal is in my opinion one of the best birds I have ever eaten ; 
it certainly surpasses every other duck I have come across, and is little, 
if at all, inferior to the Woodcock and the Golden Plover. 


Pre GAKRGANENY: 
QUERQUEDULA CirciA, LINN#US. 


The Garganey, or Blue-winged Teal is found over the greater part 
of Europe and Asia. In India it is very common during the cold 
weather, more common even than the Common Teal some observers 
say. Like the Common Teal it has a swift flight, and often occurs 
in very large flocks. 1 did not see many of these birds myself, and I 


never saw more than a small number together. JI shot one out of a 
party of five on a very reedy tank near Hersole; one was bagged at 
Sabli Road and half-a-dozen or so near the Null. Great numbers of 


this as of the last species are caugnt alive by the natives to supply 
Tealeries, where they are kept and fattened during the hot weather. 
What a heaven-sent institution these Tealeries are, only those who 
have been condemned to a course of Indian beef and mutton during the 
hot weather can tell. | The Garganey is not such a good bird for the 
table as the Common Teal, but he nevertheless ranks in the first class 


among the Indian ducks. 


DE? Wide Vib DP OC Ak: 
AyTHYA Nyroca, GULDENSTADT. 

The White-eyed Pochard inhabits Northern Europe and Asia, and 
is occasionally killed in England. It is exceedingly common in 
Northern and Central India, and extends, though more sparingly, over 
the South also. I found it exceedingly common in Gujerat, almost 
equalling the Gadwall and the Shoveller in point of numbers. They 
frequent reedy tanks and are but seldom found on open water. They 
were very numerous on the long tank at Katwara, and also on the 
more overgrown tanks at Hersole. Near the Null they were nothing 
like so numerous as the Gadwall, though they were by no means un- 
common; but oddly enough there were hardly any on the big tank at 
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Sabli, but perhaps that was because the reeds though thick, were not 
sufficiently thick. This Pochard flies swiftly and offers a very 
sporting shot. It takes a fairly heavy blow to bring it down, and if 
only winged it is a most difficult bird to retrieve, for it can dive a very 
long distance, and if fired at on the water always seems to be under 
before the shot can reach it. 

This Pochard is not easily driven away from its haunts, and when 
put up will fly round and round a tank a number of times, and some- 
times even go down again in spite of the noise of frequent gunshots. 
Consequently after a reedy tank has been beaten, and all other ducks 
have been driven away, a couple or two of White-eyes may often be 
bagged by wading through the reeds, wherever the water is shallow 
enough to allow of that being done. _I| ought to say that although so 
slow to leave a tank, the White-eye when flying round, is quite 
sufficiently wide awake not to come within gun shot of any person 
who is not well concealed. 

I have heard that specimens of this duck are sometimes shot that 
have lost their feet, which presumably had been frozen off somewhere 
in the cold north. 

The flesh of the White-eye is very good, but this species is not 
quite in the first class of ducks for the table. 1 saw two other species 
of Pochard while I was in Gujerat, though I did not kill a specimen 
of either species. One was the Red-headed Pochard, or Dun bird, 
Aythya Ferina, Linnzus, well known in this country and common in 
most parts of India. 1 only noticed this species on one occasion, when 
I saw a flock of some twenty or so on an open medium sized tank 
close to a village. Here they had got so tame that they were not 
much wilder than the ducks on the Serpentine, so instead of shooting 
them I sat down on the bank to watch them, to the infinite disgust of 
my Shikari. A very pretty sight they were too, quietly feeding, first 
one and then another popping under water, while within fifty or sixty 
yards villagers bathed, and women pounded clothes, and a Sahib with 
all his shooting paraphernalia sat down and ate his tiffin. The second 
species was the splendid Red-crested Pochard, Branta Rujfina, Pallas, . 
of which I saw two specimens, both near the Null and both on the 
wing. The first passed within twenty yards of me when I had both 
barrels empty, and the second utterly refused to come within shot. It 
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is a tolerably common bird in India, but is said only to be found on 
large tanks and gheels. 

And here I may mention that most of the species of wild fowl I 
have mentioned may be seen in the London Parks, and all (except I 
think the Cotton Teal) in the gardens of the Zoological Society. In 
the gardens too may be seen specimens of the common Pea Fowl, the 
Jungle Fowl, the Common Crane, the Imperial Sand Grouse, the 


Grey Quail and possibly some of the other birds which I have 
mentioned in these notes. 


COLLECTING AT COULPORT, LOCH LONG, 


IN JULy, 1890. 


BY A. ADIE DALGLISH. 


How highly one appreciates a spell of fine weather, more especially 
when it comes after a long and almost unbroken period of rain, and 
you are free from business to enjoy yourself for a few days. Such 
was the case this year in the West of Scotland. The month of June and 
part of July could hardly boast a totally dry day, but when the 
Glasgow Fair holidays came round, a happy and unexpected change 
occurred which was very fortunate for those people who were holiday- 
making. 

My holiday was spent at Coulport, a quiet and secluded little 
watering place about four miles from the mouth of Loch Long, on the 
eastern side directly opposite Ardentinny. It cannot be called a 
village, as is only contains some half dozen villas, two or three farms 
here and there, a small church, and a school house, at the last 
mentioned place I had taken up my abode. 

Thursday, 17th July. After unpacking my net and boxes I set 
out going towards the quay. It was a beautiful night the gentle 
breeze which blew across the loch, scarce russled the leaves of the 
slender birches. After passing the quay the road ends, and only a 
narrow path leads along the shore till it becomes lost amid the huge 
boulders and deep heather. My first capture was Acidalia fumata which 
I boxed before it could rise from the rock on which it was resting ; 
next came two or three Eupithecia nanata, Cidaria vussata and Agrotis 
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porphyrea ; Larentia didymata, and Camptogramma bilineata were perfect 
pests, rising at every step, and often being boxed by mistake. By the 
roadside on the way homewards I netted single specimens of Coremia 
propugnata, Acidalia bisetata, and Cabeva exanthemaria. 

Friday forenoon being too hazy to sketch I devoted the time in 
collecting, many common butterflies were on the wing, Pieris brassicae, P. 
napi, P. vape and V.urtice flitted from flower to flower in the gardens. 
Chortobius pamphilus and Satyrus ganira swarmed on the hillside, and 
the quick flash of blue from Lycena alexis was not uncommon. 
Scoparia dubitalis, and Crambus pratellus were there in hundreds. E. 
nanata was common, and a solitary type of Emmelesia ericitata was 
captured. In the evening I again visited the rocks past the quay, and 
caught two nice Anarta myrtillt, two or three Scoparia cembre and single 
specimens of Chareas graminis and Ptervophorus microdactylus. 

On Saturday forenoon I had along ramble over the hills, several 
worn specimens of Chortobus davus were still on the wing, and a 
solitary type of Argynnis selene fell to the net. Every blink of sun- 
shine brought forth Phytometra enea in some numbers, and Cidaria 
vussata, C. immanata, Larentia cesiata and Acidalia fumata could be 
taken. 

In several places along the shore httle stunted willows grew and 
when passing one of them I observed a larva which I immediately 
recognised as Dicvanura vinula this led to further investigation and 
after about an hours search I was rewarded by taking other four. _I 
also discovered a large brood of Vanessa urtice feeding on nettles, some 
of which I took, as my series of that butterfly is not very good. 

I had to return to Glasgow on Tuesday morning but Friday after- 
noon found me once again at Coulport. In my absence the school 
mistress’s son had succeeded in catching a nice Geometva papilionaria, 
and that evening I added another to my list of captures, many noctue 
were on the wing, Leucania impura, Noctua plecta, Agrotis porphyrea, 
Iviphena pronuba were common, and single specimens of Hadena 
dentina, Triphena orbona, H. adusta turned up, Metrocampa margaritata, 
Melanthia ocellata, and Ypsipetes elutata were also common. 

Saturday evening I boxeda fine Aflecta tincta, also a few Dicty- 
opteryx leflingiana, Laventia olivata and L. pectinitana. 


Glasgow, October, 1890. 
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A NOTE_-ON ZYGQNA EXUL UNG 
BY W. H. TUGWELL, F.E.S. 


The description given of Zygena exulans by Mr. C. W. Dale, 
F.E.S., in his history of British Sphinges, now publishing in the 
Young Naturalist, is rather meagre and overlooks a most essential 
character of this rare and local species, viz., the great difference that 
exists between the sexes. The male has the head, thorax, legs and 
body of an uniform black colour and more or less covered with long 
shaggy hairs, the forewings are semidiaphonous, thin in texture and 
very sparsely covered with dark scales, which give a dark greenish 
-black tone to the wings (rather than ‘bluish grey” as described by 
Mr. Dale,) the nervures of the wing stand owt distinctly darker like 
pencilled lines. There are five dull crimson spots on each forewing 
which varies not only in size but also much in colour of the spots, 
a few are of a fairly bright crimson, but in the Bramar insect is 
never anything nearly as brilliant asin the Swiss specimens, these ave 
always brighter coloured and move densely scaled than the Scotch wnscct. 
The Scotch insect Zygena exulans, var. subochracea White, this 
colour is generally of a dull crimson, rather paler on the edges and 
often passes into a dull ochreous grey, with hardly a tint of red about 
it. Very rarely you meet with one in which the colour of forewings ’ 
inclines to a bluish colour with a slight bronzy tone about, but this is 
quite an exception. A dull greenish black is certainly the type. 

The female differs most materially, the head is black, with a yellowish 
white collar running over the front of the thorax, and the legs are all 
yellowish white, with a few black hairs. The ground colour of the 
wing is the same as the males, but the scales along and over the 
nervuuves, are white oy very pale, instead of being black as in the males; 
making the nervures to stand out conspicuously pale, giving them a 
white appearance almost as if they had been dusted with flour. This 
iS very apparent in the living insect, perhaps less so after the insect is 
set and dry, but it still remains as a most characteristic difference in 
the two sexes. The hind wings in both sexes are the same and vary 
much in tone of colour and in width of dark margin. This is often a mere 
line on the fringe but in some it is fairly broad, occupying one third of 
the area of the wing, and the colour, from a very dull crimson, to an 
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ochreous grey. and when so, the fringes are very pale, almost white, 
instead of black as in most of them. 

Few entomologists have had the pleasure of seeing this interesting 
species on its only habitat in Britain, viz, Bremar. My favoured 
visit there in 1886 has given me a grand series to describe from, so 
that I trust Mr. Dale, will pardon my attempted addition to his very 


interesting history of Zyge@na evxulans. 


Greenwich, October, 1890. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


October 2£nd,—Mr. Conquest exhibited a series of Geometra fapilionaria, bred from 
larva taken at Tilgate Forest, a bred series of Plusia ovichalcea from the Cambridge- 
shire fens, together with a series of Notodonta cucullina, N. dvomedarius, N. chaonia, N. 
_dodonea, Cymatophora fluctuosa, Asthena luteata, and Crambus pinetellus; altogether this 
was a very good exhibit. Mr. Tutt, for Dr. Chapman, exhibited a long series of fine 
varieties of Acronycta alni picked from a large number of bred specimens. Many of 
the specimens had the pale parts of the wings very much suffused with black scales 
(referred to as var. suffusa), while others presented considerable variety in the size and 
shape of the orbicular, from total absence, to a large, well developed, pupillated spot. 
Mr. Battley, a series of Apamea ophiogramma, captured at Stamford Hill, a dark form 
of Boarmia rhombotdaria, var. perfumaria, and a specimen of Crocallis elinguaria suffused 
with brown scales. Mr. Goldthwaite, Pedisca sovdidana, Conchylis francillana, and other 
species from the Isle of Wight. Mr. Clark, a series of Aciptilia spilodactylus from 
Freshwater. Mr. Simes, a series of Cloantha solidaginis from Cannock Chase. Mr. 
Milton, Nonagria typhe, Gortyna flavago, Hydvecta petasitis and others. There were 
several exhibits of larva, beaten in Epping Forest during the week, chiefly Platypteryx 
unguicula, P. hamula, Demas covyli, Ephyra trilineavia, and Notodonta camelina. The 
reports from Epping were more favourable than those of last year. A discussion on 
the family Apamidz, and exhibition of this group, were fixed for November 6th. 


CoLEopTerRA :—Mr. J. A. Clark exhibited Leptura scutellata, captured at the New 
Forest on August Bank Holiday; also Astynomus edilis and Rhagium bifasciatum. 
Mr. Pearson, living specimens of Blaps similis from Stoke Newington. Mr. Battley, 
| Opilo mollis, captured on October 2nd at Epping Forrest. Mr. Gripps, Clythra 4-punc- 
tata, from Brockenhurst, and Toxotus meridianus, Strangalia melanuva, and Malachius 
@neus, from Chattenden. Mr. Heasler, Lithocaris brunneus, from Highgate, Notiophilus 
vufipes and Trechus secalis. Mr. Milton, Cavabus granulatus, Silpha littoralis, and Hydrous 
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cavaboides from Tottenham. Mr. Milton also exhibited a very fine Homoptera— 
Zedva aurita. 


October 16th, 1890.—Mr. J. A. Clark, F.E.S., in the chair. An exceedingly large 
number attended on this occasion, the room being crowded to excess. The exhibits 
were chiefly of Lepidoptera, and consisted mostly of Taniocampa species ; but some 
very fine series of Arctiide were exhibited by Mr. Jager, including a row of Calimorpha 
heva, some excellent vars. of A. caja, and other Tiger moths. Mr. C. A. Briggs, a 
large number of vars. of Grossulaviata from London district. Mr, Lewcock on behalf 
of Mr. Robson, photographs of a collection of Grossulaviata, and also of varieties of 
C. vinula. Mr. Smith, various Lepidoptera from Lyndhurst. Mr. Simes, two 
drawers of Life-histories of Lepidoptera. Mr. Machin’s exhibit of Avctia mendica in- 
cluded the cream form from Ireland, also Huddersfield and South of England speci- 
mens. 

Mr. Milton showed the living larva of Pulex ivvitans. The exhibits of coleoptera 
by Messrs. Beck, Bryant, and Cripps, comprised a series of Cicindela sylvatica (from 
Aldershot), a Longicorne from India, a red var. of Lasia globosa from Chattenden, the 
cocoons and perfect insect of Hyfcra fasciculota, Prionus coriavius (from New Forest), 
Silpha 4-punctata, Calisoma inquisitoy (A very brilliant example), Balaninus nucum, 
ceotrupes pyvenaus, G. sylvatica, Scaphidium 4 maculatum, tc. 

The report on the discussion and exhibition on Tzeniocampa is unavoidably held 
over.—G. A. Lewcock and E. Hanes, Hon. Secs. 


THE SOUTH LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. 


September 25th, 1890.—J. T. CARRINGTON, Esq., F.E.S. in the chair. Mr, C. |C. 
Russell exhibited interesting varieties of Zygena trifolii, including var. Confluens, 
Staud., from the New Forest. Mr. Mera, Acronycta ligustri, from Chattenden. Mr. E. 
Joy, two forms of the underside of Lycena alsus. Mr. M. C. Fenn, Cidavia immanata 
showing all the varieties generally occurring at Aberdeen, also dark varieties from 
York ; specimens of Agrotis cursoria, from Aberdeen, showing the extremes of variation 
there ; and a specimen of Ephestia ficulella taken in the Society’s rooms. Mr. Jager 
a box of insects taken in the Isle of Man, including Epunda nigra, Haw., Stilbia 
anomala, Agrotis tritict, and pyrophila, &c., &c., taken at Ragwort flowers. Cirrhedia 
xevampelina which Mr. Jager stated were mostly found at the bottom of the Ash trees 
among the dead leaves, which the moth closely resembled. Also some specimens of 
Callimorpha hera. Mr. Jager remarked that he was surprised there was still some 
doubt as to the authenticity of the capture of this species in Devonshire. Some dis- 
cussion ensued in the course of which Mr. G. C, Barrett stated that there was no 
doubt as to the authenticity of the recent captures, the difficulty referred to its pro- 
bable introduction. Mr. Willman, series of Hyponomenta padellus, H. cagnagellns, and 
H. evonymellus. Mr. R. Adkin larve of Apamea occulta, some having attained their 
full growth; also Myelophila cribyum, and Homa@osoma binevella from the Essex coast, 
and remarked upon the protection afforded to these two species when resting upon 
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thistles, by their resemblance to the seed of certain grasses. Mr. Bright, a box of 
varieties of lepidoptera including many of the genus Avgynnis, the black form of 
Limenitis sybilla, forms of Teniocampa gracilis (New Forest), Boarmia repandata (Scotch) 
and of Vanessa urtice. In reply to Mr. Tutt who expressed an opinion that the last 
named was V. milbervti, a well known North American species, Mr. Bright said that 
the specimen had been sent him by a Mr. Mumford and was said to have been taken 
at Polegate in 1888. 

October goth, 1890.—The President in thechair. Mr. W. E. Butler, of Reading, 
was elected a member. | 

Adverting to the Vanessa exhibited at the last meeting, and said to have been taken 
at Polegate, Sussex, Mr. Jenner Weir stated that, in his opinion, the insect in question 
was Vanessa milbertt, of which he exhibited specimens from the Canadian North-West 
Provinces. and also specimens of Urtice from Hong Kong, Sweden and St. Peters- 
burg, showing how very little the species varied in these widely separated localities, 
differing also so much in climate, Hong Kong being within the tropics. and the 
Swedish locality just outside the Arctic circle. Mr. C.G. Barrett exhibited the speci- 
men of Plusia moneta taken near Reading by Mr. Holland, and stated that in his 
opinion the species was moving northward. Mr. South, specimens of Noctua festiva, 
with varieties, and made remarks thereon. Mr.C. Fenn, Triphena orbona, var. Cur- 
tistt, and dark forms from Aberdeen. Agyvotis pyrvophila, Acronycta myrice, Agrotis 
nigricans, Sciaphila octomaculana, all from Shetland, and shewing a melanic tendency. 
Mr. Tutt on behalf of Lieut. Brown, Agvotis porphyvea from Portland, with Scotch 
examples for comparison. Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell, Colias eurytheme Bdv. forms (1) 
Amphidum, Bdv., (2) Keewaydin Edw., (3) Aviadne, Edw., eviphyle, Edw., from the 
United States, and made remarks relative to his exhibit. Mr. Joy, living larve of 
Toxocampa pastinum. Mr. Tugwell, bred specimens of Heliophobus hispida, and said it 
was just possible in some of the specimens to see a violet tinge. Mr. Moore an in- 
teresting collection of Nests of British and Foreign Wasps. Mr. A. E. Cook, three 
nests of Vespa sylvestris from Bagshot, Surrey, one of the nests showing the interior. 
Mr. Billups, Epiolus productus, from Cobham ; also a series of Trichoma erecator, bred 
by Mr. Adkin from Peronea hastiana, from the Isle of Man: also a male and female 
of Pelecystoma lutea, the former of which was bred by Mr. Adkin from a larva of 
Tovivix piceana, Mr. Billups read notes relative to his exhibits. Mr. Cockerell showed 
living specimens of Helix fructicum, from Troyes, France, collected by Mr. S. C. 
Cockerell. Mr. Tugwell exhibited botanical specimens.—H. W. Barker, Hon. Sec. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


October Ist, 1890.—The Right Hon. Lord Walsingham, M.A., F.R.S., President, in 
the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Walker exhibited, and read notes on, a long and varied series of 
forms of Crymodes exulis, collected in June and July last in Iceland. In reply to a 
question by Lord Wolsingham as to whether all the forms referred by Dr. Walker 
to Crymodes exulis had beee identified as belonging to that species, Mr. Kirby said the 
Species was a very variable one, and that several forms had been described from Labra- 
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dor and Greenland. Mr. South said that he had examined Dr. Walker’s specimens, 
and he believed that most of the forms exhibited had been described by Dr. Staudinger 
in his papers on the Entomology of Iceland. 

Dr. Sharp exhibited a specimen of Orvnithomyia avicularia, L., taken near Dartford, 
to which there were firmly adhering—apparently by their mandibles—several speci- 
mens of a mallophagous insect. He also exhibited some specimens of fragile Diptera, 
Neuroptera, and Lepidoptera, to show that the terminal segments in both sexes might 
be dissected off and mounted separately without the structures suffering from 
shrivelling or distortion. Dr. Sharp also said, in reference to the statement made 
by him, on p. 421 of his paper recently published in the ‘‘ Transactions” of the 
Society, as to the number of the segments of the abdomen, and the position of the 
genital orifice inthe females of Hemiptera-Heteroptera, that he had recently been 
ma'cing some dissections, and found that the structures externally were difficult of 
comprehension, and he now thought that the statement he had made from observation, 
without dissection, might prove to be erroneous. 

Mr. G. F. Hampson exhibited and remarked on a series of Evebia melas. taken in 
July last, in the Austrian Alps, (Dolomites), by Mrs. Nicholls. Captain Elwes 
observed that this species was abundant in the Pyrenees; but although he had fre- 
quently suggested to Dr. Staudinger and other European lepidopterists that it 
probably occurred in the Swiss or Austrian Alps, he had never been able to obtain 
specimens from any part of Europe except the Pyrenees; and that it had been left to 
an English lady to be the first to take a species of Evebia new to these Alps. He 
added that the species only frequented very steep and stony slopes on the mountains, 
so that its capture was attended with difficulty. 

Mr. M’Lachlan exhibited specimens of an extraordinary Neuropterous larva found 
by Mr. B. G. Nevinson in tombs at Cairo. He said that this larva had been assigned 
to the genus Nemoptera by Schaum, who described it as having been found in tombs 
in Egypt (Berl. Ent. Zeitschrift, vol. i.) ; and Roux had previously (Ann. Sci. Nat. t. 
xxviii) described and figured it as an abnormal apterous hexapod under the name of 
Necrophilus avenarius. Mr. Nevinson supplemented these remarks with an account 
of his capture of the specimens in the Egyptian tombs. 

Mr. G. T. Baker exhibited a series of forms of the species of the genus Boarmia 
from Madeira ; and also a series of melanic varieties of Gyvacilaria syvingella from the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham. 

Mr. W. F. H. Blandford exhibited and remarked on a series of specimens of 
Dermestes vulpinus, which had been doing much damage to the roofs of certain soap- 
works in the neighbourhood of London, where it had no doubt been introduced with 
bones and fat. 

Mr. R. W. Lloyd exhibited a specimen of Cavabus catenulatus, in which the femur 
of the right foreleg was curiously dilated and toothed. He stated that he took the 
specimen at Oxshott, Surrey, on the 27 September last. 

The Rev. C. F. Thornewill Jexhibited a black variety of the male of Avgynnis 
aglaia, taken by himself in july last on Cannock Chase; also a number of living larve 
of a species of Eupithecia feeding on the flower heads of Tanacetwm vulgare collected in 
a limestone quarry in Leicestershire. He expressed some doubt as to the identity 
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of the species, but the general opinion was that the larva were only those of 
Eupithecia absynthiata. 

Mr. H. Goss exhibited, for Mr. G. Bryant, a variety of the larva of Trichiura 
crategt. 

Mr. C. G. Barrett exhibited a specimen of Plusia moneta, Fabr., a species new to 
Britain, taken at Reading by Mr. W. Holland in July last. It was stated that a 
second specimen of this species had been taken at Dover last June, and was now in 
the collection of Mr. Sydney Webb, of that town. Mr. Kirby said that Mynheer 
Snellen had reported this species as being unusually common in Holland a few years 
ago. 

Mr. W. Dannatt exhibited a variety of Papilio hectovides from Paraguay. Mr. 
Osbert Salvin said he believed he had seen this form before. 

Mr. C. J. Gahan exhibited a curious little larva-like creature, found by Mr. Green 
in a rapid mountain stream in Ceylon, and observed that there was some doubt as to 
its true position in the animal kingdom. It was made up of six distinct segments, 
each of which bore a single pair of laterally directed processes or unjointed append- 
ages. Mr. Hampson remarked that the appendages were very suggestive of the para- 
podia of certain chzetopod worms, but that all the known polychaztous worms were 
marine. Lord Walsingham and Mr. M’Lachlan expressed an opinion that the anima 
was of myriopodous affinities, and was not the larva of an insect. 

Mr. Baker read a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on the genitalia of a gynandromorphous 
Evonia hippia..—H. Goss, Hon, Sec. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The monthly meeting was held on Monday last, in the Free Library, the President 
(sajen Capper, Esq, LS), in the chair. Mr. P. Schill of Manchester was elected 
a member. 

The President made some remarks on the proposed record of Insect Fauna of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and presented the Scciety with a copy of the work done by 
the late Benjamin Cooke, one of the former Vice-Presidents; in speaking of this 
gentleman, the President said, that any work he had done might be relied upon, as he 
was one of the best authorities on the neglected orders of insects that had ever lived. 
A resolution was subsequently passed, appointing the existing Council of the Society 
to form a committee for the purpose of undertaking the work. 

Messrs. Harker and Jones read a paper entitled ‘‘A week at Howth,” in which 
they gave a graphic description of a weeks collecting at this locality, illustrating the 
paper with a large number of specimens. 

During the Conversazione the President showed some fine varieties of Avrctia caja. 

The Vice-President showed forms Vanessa antiopa for comparison, and Mr. Sharp, 
Coleoptera collected at Howth.—F. N. Pierce, Hon. Sec. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


DucK WITH A MALFORMED BILL.—Early in August last, I received 
from my sister, in the Isle of Ely, a present of a fat, white duck. with 
the upper mandible much shorter than the under one. I have had the 
head mounted ; as for the prime parts, | can only say that they were 
prime indeed, most toothsome in fact. Its deformity dated from its 
birth, and any one would wonder how it managed to eat and live. Its 
considerate owner conceived the idea of rolling its food into pellets as 
large as cricket balls, and so the poor duck got some, by thrusting in 
the long bill until the short one reached the victuals.—CuHarLES OLD- 
HAM, Woodford. 


ARTIFICIAL BODIES FOR LEPIDOPTERA WHICH ARE APT TO GREASE.— 
1 often wonder why none of our enterprising Entomological dealers, 
have not manufactured artificial bodies, for such insects as ZEsculi, 
Ligniperda, Avundinis, the genera Sesta,and Hepialus, Typhe, and -in 
fact all the larger and even smaller insects that grease. That it could 
be done I am quite convinced, and it would save no end of trouble and 
oft’-times failure, to simply take the body from the insect altogether 
and substitute an artificial one of the same size and colour. Even if 
the coloration of the wings varies considerably, that of the body does 
not to so great an extent. With the Sesze I confess it would be difficult, 
but these insects loose ail the markings on their bodies very soon, un- 
less stuffed, and this is not very easy to do well, and takes up a lot of 
time. What is worth doing at all is worth doing well we know, other- - 
wise all insects which grease to any considerable extent have to be 
stuffed, but an artificial body, if really weli made, would look almost 
as well as the real one when the insect first emerged, or certainly 
much better than a greasy one, or a badly stuffed specimen.—A. E. 
Hatt, Norbury, Sheffield. 


LARV& BEATING NEAR WarRINGTON.—On August 16th I had my 
first afternoon at larve beating near here. I got nine leporvina, three 
dromedarins, ten camelina, eight pis: and commoner things. The next 
Saturday I was not so successful, only raising three dvomedarius, one 
camelina, and a few pisi for the same amount of labour. I was loth to 
leave and thought I would try to make up with Haworthit which was 
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beginning to fly, I netted three, when down came the rain in torrents, 
there was no shelter at hand, moss on every side, so there was nothing 
for it but to face the eight miles home in the driving rain.—J. Co.ins_, 
Warrington. 

PAMPHILA LINEOLA IN HUNTINGDONSHIRE.— Though far from being 
a young man, I must meeds be ‘“‘in the fashion,” and have ‘‘ new 
things ’:—therefore, on 19th August, last rather ‘‘late in season,” by 
the way, I took Pamphila lineola in Huntingdonshire. Has its capture 
been recorded from that County before >—CHas. OLpHamM, Woodford. 


UN-SEASONABLE Note.—On 3rd October, 1890, the only moth that 
came to sugar, in my garden, was a fine, fresh specimen of Mamestra 
brassicae. Query? ‘‘ Did his mother know he was out” so late in the 


year.—Ip. 


HELIoPHOBUS HISPIDA.—I have done hardly any collecting this 
year, but I had two nights at Portland in September, where I got 
Heltophobis hispida and Epunda lichenea.— H. W. Vivian, Liege, 
Belgium. 


LEUCOPHASIA SINAPIS.—I captured a few specimens of this butterfly 
last June, but I do not generally take a species that may be easily 
exterminated. A good locality for Alsws is now no more in conse- 
quence of indiscriminate collecting._]. B. Pittey, Hereford. 


DIANTH@cIA CAPSOPHILA EMERGING IN AuTuUMN.—I read with 
very great interest a note by Mr. John E. Robson, in the September 
mumberon he, Young Naturalist, at page 171, on the speedy 
development from the larva to the imago of D. Carpophaga. Perhaps 


Eiemollowing, may prove Of some interest to our readers. .-On 
the 6th June, 1889, I obtained near here, a number of D. capsophila 
larve feeding on Silene maritima. I brought them home and by the 


beginning of July they were full fed and entered the chrysalis state 
about the 6th of that month. On the rst August, looking into my 
larva cage, I was surprised to find that five had emerged. Generally 
the larvee of this insect taken in June or July remain in the pupe 
state through the winter.—H. SHoRTRIDGE CLARKE, Douglas, Isle of 
Man. 

TEPHROSIA BIUNDULARIA EMERGING IN AuGust.—Referring to my 
note on page 172, | would say that a second specimen emerged on 
~ 1st September.—Joun E. Rozson, Hartlepool. 
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ACIDALIA PROMUTATA IN SEPTEMBER.—! took two fresh specimens 
of Acidalia promutata (marginepunctata) this evening, flying over heather 
on the Howth Cliff.. Is not this very late? Newman says June and 
July which is the time I usually see it. It is to be found there on 
stones, spread out flat just as if set.—GrorGe V. Hart, Howth, Co. 
Dublin. 

ABRAXAS PANTARIA AT SEA.—Among a number of butterflies and 
moths, my friend Mr. Tritschler has brought me from the Mediter- 
ranean, I find half a dozen specimens of Abvaxas pantaria which 
came on board their vessel about 10 o’clock one morning, when mid- 
way between the Gulf of Lyons and the Straits of Bonafacio, and 
when near 100 miles from land. I always understood Pantaria was a 
crepuscular species like its near relation in England, and considering 
the distance from the shore, assume they were blown from land. It is 
a species [ have never had brought me by a sea-faring friend before. 
Mr. Tritschler tells me there were a quantity of them, but he was un- 


able to secure more.—JoHN E. Rosson, Hartlepool, 


To PREVENT BEETLES BECOMING GREASY.—Probably every collector 
has been troubled by some of his specimens becoming greasy. The 
following method appears to entirely obviate this. Set the beetles on 
thick card with glue, and when they are thoroughly dried, immerse 
them, card and all, in ordinary benzoline for several hours. This 
seems to soak out the fat, and in every way inprove the final appear- 
ance of the insects. It has no effect on the glue, so that they do not 
become detached or relaxed. After the benzoline has dried off, they 
are ready for floating off in hot water, and remounting on bristle 
board, or pinning if preferred.— RopeErt GILto, Bath, October, 1590. 


CICINDELA syLvaTica, L.—-On the 5th September I paid a visit to 
North Camp, Aldershot, and being favoured with warm weather and 
a bright sun, was successful in securing eleven specimens of this fine 
beetle, all in perfect condition. They seemed confined to a spot about 
30 or 40 yards square. ‘Three were caught running on the ground, 
but the others were taken on the wing with an ordinary butterfly net. 
Once or twice I was baffled after they had settled, as their colour 
harmonises so exactly with the dark brown sand and heather, and I 
can fully endorse Mr. Lewcock’s remarks in last month’s ‘“ Young 
Naturalist” as to the difficulty of following their flight—R. Beck, 
Burnside, Northlands Road, Southampton. 
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LicINus sILpHoipES, F.—I was delighted to capture two speci- 
mens of this beetle while turning over some stones in a quarry at Port- 
land during the month of August. JI had no time to make a good 
search for others, but have no doubt that many more of this species 
could be found there.—R. Breck, Burnside, Northlands Road, South- 
ampton. 


MEGACRONUS INCLINANS.—On the 12th October, I took three speci- 
mens of this rare beetle, upon the sand hills between Hartlepool and 
Hesleden Dene Mouth. It was a beautiful sunny afternoon, and 
beetles literally swarmed, had it been possible for the whole ground to 
have been gone over, to Black Hall Rocks, doubtless many more 
good species would have been secured, as it was a day in a hundred 
for the time of year.—]. GaRDNER, Hartlepool. 


GEOTRUPES PYRENZUS.—On the 29th August, I secured a very fine 
specimen of this beautiful insect at Swanage. The upper surface is 
most brilliant, indeed I think some persons might almost accuse me 
of having given it a very fine coat of varnish.—R. Breck, Southampton. 


SIREX GIGAS, JUVENCUS, &c.-- Sivex gigas has been rather plentiful 


about here this season. I had a very fine female brought to me 
yesterday afternoon, by a cottager living near. I should say it had 
but recently emerged, the wings being limp when I received it. It 


had a pin transfixed laterally through its body, but seemed to be not 
ay bit imconvenienced by this. Ihree or four years ago a fine 5. 
jguvencus was caught in the house of my friend Dr. Arthur Buckell, 
here, and given to me. And not far from my house on a manure heap 
a fine example of the parasitic hymenopteron Rhyssa persuasona was 
found, the largest specimen I should say ever taken. Ratzeburg gives 
from 6 to Io lines long, occasionally 14, as the dimensions. Mine ex- 
ceeds even the latter measurement. It is the only specimen | have 
seen except one captured almost at the same time at Bognor, about 7 
miles from Chichester.—JosEpH ALDERSON, JR, Chichester. 


SIREX GIGAS IN Essex.—Though I don’t go in for the ‘“ Orders,” 
I possess a specimen of Sivex gigas, taken 10th July on the High road, 
at Woodford. Subsequently, in going over my collection, I found that 
a second (or rather first) example had been there for some years, and 
I was ignorant of the fact.—CuHarLEs OL_pHAm, Woodford. 
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SIREX GIGAS IN SOMERSET.—I have recently had a very fine speci- 
men of Szrex gigas sent me from Ashbrittle, Somerset, it was found 
amongst some wood belonging to a carpenter there, and I am told it 
required four carpenters to capture it, and after trying various ways 
to kill it, they at last settled it with one of their hammers, it was how- 
ever in good condition but somewhat faded —F. Mitton, Stamford 
Jak ING 

ABNORMAL Doc--Daisy—At a recent meeting of the Bradford 
Naturalist’s Society, Mr. J. Dysonexhibited some remarkably abnormal 
flowers of the Dog Daisy, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum in which the 
outside, or ray florets were all tubulay instead of ligulate. They had 
been plucked from a plant at Esholt, on which all the flowers were of 
this peculiar form.—]. W. Carter, Manningham, Bradford. 


A FUNGI FORAY IN DurHAM.—Mr. Soutter and I hada most delight- 
ful day on Tuesday the 15th September. The atmospheric conditions 
were perfect. Fungi however were not so plentiful as last year. 
Where we saw hundreds then, we found but ones and twos this time. 
The only fungi we saw any quantity of were Lactarius blennius and 
L. torminosus. We gathered also the only edible species, Lactarius 
deliciosus. Of Bolett we gathered flavus, scaber, and chrysenteron, also 
the Fly Agaric, A. muscarius, and the only edible member of the same 
group, A. yujescens.  NVe timished= up with a mice Anielemdanmmers aim 
Witton-le-Wear, at 4.30 p.m. to which we did justice.—W. HERBERT 
SMITH, Durham. 


TIDING AT - RASTER Dn: 


By C2 HO WAEIGETR: 


(Concluded ). 


Sagartia troglodytes, a rather pretty and exceedingly hardy anemone 
may be found in rock pools, among the Coralline, and, like all other 
species, must be removed together with the fragments of rock to which 
the base is attached. | Contrary to the experience of some observers, 
we have found that S. troglodytes rarely adapts the nomadic habits of 
other anemones, scarcely ever moving from the place it originally 
adopted as its home. In captivity, it loses much of its original 
colouration, becoming a paler brown, while the bluish markings on the 
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disc completely disappear. It is exceedingly voracious, and, like 
- Bunodes gemmacea, reproduces from ova which are hatched within the 
body of the parent. - The species will thrive wonderfully well in the 
aquarium, remaining fully expanded for days together, and, unlike 
many of its congeners, digests its food without assuming for any 
length of time the ‘“‘ button” condition. _It is necessary for the com- 
fort and well being of these polyps, that they be furnished with a 
regular supply of suitable food, which, however, should not be ad- 
- ministered with undue frequency. The internal parts of the Mussel, 
Mytilus edulis are very proper for the purpose, small fragments being 
given every alternate day, and it will be found, in nearly in every case, 
to have been totally digested. Beef is never entirely absorbed, but is 
evacuated in fit condition for fouling the. water. 

The rapidly advancing tide puts a speedy stop to further’ ex- 
ploration, and we therefore retreat hurriedly, with abundance of ma- 
terial to occupy the whole party, until dinner terminates study, replac- 
ing scalpel with carver, and microscope with cruet. We must not, 
though, omit to mention a specimen of Neveis pelagica, found when 
crossing the broad stretch of sand where the bathers are wont to 
congregate at more seasonable periods of the year. In the same spot 
also are seen the exposed siphons of Ensis siliqua, commonly known 
as the Razor shell, but a hasty footfall is sure to alarm the timid. 
‘creatures, and result in their prompt disappearance. At low tides, 
when the particular portion of the beach affected by the Ensis is left 
dry, the fishermen are accustomed to capture them with barbed spears, 
with which they transfix the animal and draw it triumphantly forth. 

An expedition having been planned with a view to visiting some of 
the caves perforating Brada Head; we took a small boat and leisure- 
ly pulled in that direction, poking into holes and cracks, and inspect- 
ing from a respectable distance, dark and forbidding recesses, wherein 
the heaving waters splashed and reverberated with hollow cadence, 
The tide was much too high to attempt a nearer approach, and as it 
wanted a full two hours to low water, we were unanimously agreed 
that the interim might be profitably and pleasantly passed in the ex- 
ploration of a certain old and disused mine, whose sinuous galleries 
we had visited on a former occasion. With difficulty running our 
boats on the pebbly shore, we were soon engaged in clambering 
amongst rotting machinery and crazy woodwork. There was naught 


but utter desolation: the piston rusted into indivisible unity with the 


cylinder, the heavy beams threatening speedy disassociation, and the 
stairs yielding and cracking under our feet, scattering a floating 
avalanche of dust and mortar, greviously disturbing the social 
harmony of some gulls, sitting upon a rocky spur far, far beneath us. 

When at last, laden with glittering crystals, we regained our boat, 
the tide had ebbed and it was slack water, enabling us to enter a large 
cave the mouth whereof was covered at hightide. Here, to our great 
delight and comfort we discovered great masses of Pachymatisma 
johnustonit, in all shades of creamy white to sullen grey. This is one of 
the most curious of the British Sponges, rendered doubly interesting 
by the singular shape of its skeletal spicules. | These were the only 
specimens found during our stay, but we could have almost loaded 
the boat with them, so abundant werethey. The floor of the cave, 
composed of jagged, uneven blocks, was covered by thousands of 
simple Ascidians, it being impossible to place one foot before the other 
without crushing numbers of these animals. We were obliged to beat 
a speedy and somewhat undignified retreat by the incoming tide, 
which swept into the cave in great undulating waves, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty we could get beyond the reach of the 
powerful suction, which handled our little craft in a most unpleasant 
manner. 

Another trip, that proved not only interesting but extremely 
pleasurable, was made in one of the fishing smacks, the object of the 
excursion being to examine the ‘‘ buccie” pots, which said “pots” 
are hemispherical baskets much resembling those used for ensnaring 
lobsters. The ‘‘ buccie,” as it is called by Manx fishermen, (save the 
spelling !) is better known to the Liverpudlian as the succulent whelk, 
to scientists as Buccinum undatum. Is the euphonius resemblance 
between the Latin and Manx names accidental ? 

Now the whelk is a lover of the flesh pots of Mona, which are 
therefore baited with those specimens of Cancer pagurus (edible crab) 
that are not saleable. The unfortunate crustacea are strung in series 
of from six to ten upon split canes, having previously had a hole 
drilled through the carapace with an iron skewer thoughtfully pro- 
vided for that purpose. These strings of half dead crabs are fastened 
within the ‘‘ pots,’ which are thereupon consigned to the deep, the 
free end of the mooring rope being furnished with a cork float. So 
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long as the tide is either flowing or ebbing, the cork is carried under 
water, and the position of the ‘‘ pots” safe from poachers. But as 
soon as slack water intervenes, the cork rises to a vertical position and 
thus points out the whereabouts of the sunken treasures to the fisher- 
man, who must be on the spot to the minute, for once allow the flow 
of the water to carry the float under, and it is hopeless to search for 
Boecme bine method of the fishermen to determine the exact spot 
where the pots are sunk is extremely ingenious, though equally simple, 
and merely consists in noting two buildings or landmarks which be- 
come superimposed when the craft has reached the ‘ ground.” 

As the dripping baskets are hauled up, and their contents emptied 
in the boat, the success attendant upon the mode of capture becomes 
apparent. Great whelks covered the bottom, having entered the trap 
with a degree of facility that did not attend their ultimate efforts to 
escape, while others were still occupied in feasting upon the bait, 
scraping out the flesh from the interior of the crabs by inserting their 
enormously long probosces through the hole made for the passage of 
the cane, as previously described. Large Hermit Crabs, Pagurus 
bernhardus, helped to swell the struggling, slimy crowd, and on breaking 
their shells and turning the very much disgusted owners out homeless 
into the cold world, we found that most specimens harboured a 
lodger, in the shape of a large Annelid (Nereis ). 

There were also Spider Crabs, and one specimen was found bearing 
a spongy growth on its back, small specimens of Echinus spheva and 
two species of Star fish, Ophiothnix pentaphyllium and Palimpes 
(sp.?) the former afterwards turning up in great numbers, and 
Cimaieemsize. under stones;on the south side of the bay. We 
were also interested in renewing our acquaintance with one of the 
little Squat Lobsters, Galathea nexa, first seen when dredging on the 
South Coast of England, in the autumn of 1889. The fishermen 
seemed considerably puzzled over our penchant for such “ fish,” but 
nevertheless lent a ready hand in smashing the shells of the ‘‘ magoch” 
(Hermit Crabs), and disentangling the spines of the ‘‘ Cordon Kits” 
(Echinide) from the meshes of the ‘‘ buccie pots.” 

The only other specimen of importance was a small Hermit Crab, 
whose shell was encrusted with a sponge, Suberitis domuncula (Sp. ?) 

We must not omit to mention that from the weeds attached to the 
immersed portion of the conical iron buoy at the mouth of the bay, we 
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took a splendid series of Idotea tricuspidata, a crustacean variable both 
in markings, colour and outline. It receives its specific name from 
the last segment being terminated by three points, though specimens 
bearing but two processes are very much commoner. The colour 
varied from green, without markings, to a ground hue of reddish 
brown, bordered on the margings with an irregular yellow line. 
A very common Amphipod was Podoceris pulchellus, a very quaint 
looking and formidable creature. 

We also spent an hour one evening in examining the stomachs of 
the dead fish thrown up by the tide, and a very heterogeneous mixture 
found we therein. But what struck us as more especially interesting 
was the vast quantity of Nematodes in the digestive canals of Cod 
Fish, Morrhua vulgaris. A single stomach must have contained one 
or two hundred. Numbers of Dog Fish, Scyllium canicula, lay among 
the refuse at high water mark, and in the U-shaped stomach of one in- 
dividual we found the undigested viscera of a Cod, the latter, upon 
being opened, revealing the presence of a long, white tape worm. It 
was impossible to measure it as it fell to pieces during removal, but 
there must have been a good clothes yard or more. 

Monday morning, early, saw us working the shore on the south - 
side of the Bay, a portion of this prolific locality so frequently referred 
to already that any further description will be unnecessary. Our cap- 
tures were chiefly made under stones, often of considerable size, and 
requiring the united exertions of two individuals to upraise, and com- 
prise large numbers of Sycandva ciliata, Ophiothrix pentaphyllium and 
Galathea squamifera. ‘The latter, the largest of the squat Lobsters: 
attaining a length of 4 c.m., is perhaps the prettiest of the group. 
The colour is deep olive green, the fused cephalothoracic segments 
being most distinctly visible. The fusion of the segments is so 
effectually accomplished in the Crayfish, that no indication remains 
either dorsally or laterally; but in G. squamifera, the five segments 
composing the head, and the eight thoracic divisions are plainly dis- 
tinguishable. Another common Crustacean is Porcellana longicornis, 
the allied species, P. platycheles being apparently absent. 

Numbers of small fish find a congenial shelter beneath the stones, 
the most abundant being the Spotted Gunnel, Blennius gunnellus. The 
ground hue of this pretty fish is sandy yellow, varied with black spots, 
and many specimens reach a foot in length. It is very difficult to 
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capture, being excessively slimy, and thereby able to crawl through 
one’s fingers and flop among the stones in a highly bewildering 
manner. ‘The natives call them ‘‘ Catlugs.” The other well-known 
member of the same genus, B. pholis, the ‘‘ Galliaporn” of the fisher. 
men, otherwise the Shanny or Blenny, is abundant in rock pools, one 
large female being readily induced to explore a jam pot, and, in con- 
sequence, to accompany us to the mother Isle. Unlike the Gunnell, 
the Blenny is a very hardy fish, and will thrive well in the aquarium, 
though its voracity renders it a formidable enemy to all small fry. 
They have a habit of leaving the water for hours at a time, and lying 
high and dry on the artificial rock work of the tank. | Several speci_ 
mens of a small Pipe Fish, Syngnathus lumbriciformis were bottled, a 
species remarkable as having but one fin, occupying a dorsal position. 
The males carry the ova attached to the under-side of the body, 
EMeneDy telleving their mates of the burden of their immature 
offspring. An occasional Sucking Fish. Lepadogaster bimaculatus was 
found in the same locality, attached to stones and by no means easy 
to detach. 

All day long the wind blew a gale, but this did not discourage us 
from journeying in the afternoon as far as Fleshwick Bay, where we 
imagined it not unlikely that some additions might be made to our 
collections. The full fury of the storm burst upon us as we traversed 
the bend in the road before coming in view of the bay, and though 
we still had some distance to go, the salt spray fell like rain upon our 
faces as we struggled against the keen blast. Our voices were 
drowned in the howling of the wind and the roar of the angry waves, 
as they rose, tottered, and broke in a seething, boiling mass of foam 
upon the shingly shore. Collecting is precarious, not to say dangerous, 
but notwithstanding the difficulties we find a large and flourishing 
Sponge colony, Ascandra botryoudes, with their creeping stolens, giving 
off Sycandra-like sponges. An abnormally large and highly corrugated 
specimen of Leucandra nivea likewise fell to our share. A large Pipe 
Fish, Synguathus acus, lurking in a pool. complete our captures, so we 
pack away bottles and nets, and skurry homeward in the hope of 
reaching Port Erin before the tide flows, knowing that the discomfort 
of walking in a searching wind will there be obviated, the projecting 
spur of Brada affording protection from the elements, Then a few 
quiet hours to sort out our wealth of animal life, to preserve the 
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perishable in the Doctor’s spirits, and to prepare the living for their 
journey on the morrow. 
Mossy Bank, Egremont, Cheshire. 


NOTES ON A FEW INDIAN GAME BIRDS. 


BY Pore eis COm tapi Clits: 


Wise, CO MOM ON SIN WIP IS, 


GALLINAGO SCOLOPACINUS—-BONAP. 


This, the Common Snipe of Great Britain, is exceedingly abundant 
in India during the cold weather. There is also a second species of 
Snipe—the Pin-tailed Snipe, Gallingo Stenura, ‘Temminck,—which, 
though not so abundant as Scolopacinus, is yet found in fair numbers 
wherever the Common Snipe is found. The Pin-tailed Snipe is said 
to be extremely like the Common Snipe both in appearance and 
habits, and to be very seldom discriminated by sportsmen, and I am 
afraid I must plead guilty to never having distinguished between the 
two species. This must, I am afraid, have been my own stupidity, | 
for out of the number of Snipe I shot, a fifth or so must, if the books 
are to be believed, have been Pin-tails. The great majority of those 
brought to bag would, however, have been Common Snipe, and the 
remarks made here must be taken to refer to that species. As I have 
previously remarked, the rain-fall of 1888 was considerably below the 
average in Gujerat, and hence Snipe were not nearly so numerous as 
usual. The best bag I heard of to two guns was 384 couple, and in 
that case one of the two guns had been some little time at Ahmedabad 
and knew the country thoroughly. The best bag I got myself was 
163 couple, and the best to two guns that I had a share in was 21 
couple. This is very different to the 50 or 60, or even more, couple 
which are not a very uncommon bag to a good shot in a good year. 

The Snipe frequent marshes, edges of jheels, tanks and rivers, and 
also flooded paddy fields and fields of rice stubble. On the edge of 
the Null I found them far out where the water was quite deep, and 
where they must have been sitting on the leaves of the water plants, 
which grew there very thickly. The Snipe, like so many of the birds 
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in India, seem to feel the sun very much. In the early morning, par- 
ticularly if there is a good breeze, they rise far out, and twist and turn 
about in their flight in such a way as to make them quite as difficult 
to shoot as any Snipe in this country; but when the sun is high, and 
the air gets hot, they lie closer, and fly decidedly straighter and more 
heavily than Snipe do in the British Isles. 

For the table the Common Snipe is, in India, in no way inferior to 
what it is in England. The Duck, I noticed, were decidedly not so 
good at the end of January as they had been in November ; but I did 
not observe any corresponding change for the worse either in this or 
the following species of Snipe. 


THE JACK SNIPE. 
GALLINAGO GALLINULA—LINNZEUS. 


This well-known little Jack Snipe is generally diffused throughout 
India during the cold weather. Almost everywhere where I killed 
any of the larger Snipe I also killed a Jack or two; one Jack to eight 
or ten of the larger species being about the average. The Jack, how- 
ever, are generally found where there is a little cover, and as they lie 
very Close, some are very likely to be walked over. When a Jack does 
rise, he gets up very close indeed, and is easy to bring to bag if not 
fired at too quickly. Though a tiny bird he is most excellent eating. 

With the little Jack Snipe I must bring these notes to an end. 
They are meagre, I am afraid, but my stay in India was too short to 
allow of my laying up more than a small store of information. I can 
only hope (against hope, I am afraid) that at some future time I may 
see Katwara, Solah, Hersole, and the Null again, and become more 


intimately acquainted with some at least of the many game birds 
of India. 


IRIDIROUR TS (Ole S\O%EIIa as, 


CITY OF LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 
November th, 1890.—Mr. J. A. Clark, President, in the chair. Exhibits : 
Coleoptera :—Mr. Boden, Cicindela sylvatica, and campestris, Lina populi, Towxotus 
mevidianus, Chrysomela banksii, Elaphrus vipavius, and other species from Herefordshire. 


=—— 


Mr. Lewcock, on behalf of Rev. J. Isabeil, a box of Coleoptera from Cornwall, 
chiefly Staphylinide. Lepidoptera.—This evening being devoted to a discussion on 
the Apamip#&. Messrs. Clark, Tutt, Nicholson, Battley, Dr. Sequeira, and others, , 
exhibited specimens. Mr. Lewcock exhibited a box of APAMID@ on behalf of Mr. 
Collins of Warrington, taken by that gentlemen in his own district. Mr. Tutt in- 
troduced the subject of the APAMID®. Inthe genus Hydvecia he pointed out the 
difference between Nictitans, and his new species Paludis. He disputed Mr. South’s 
attribution of Mr. Baxter’s specimen to Luperina nickerliit, and contended it was but 
a variety of L, testacea. He referred Mamestra abjecta to the Adusta group of the 
genus Hadena, and said that without doubt Miana fasciuneula was a variety of Strigilis, 
the Rev. W. F. Johnson having sent him specimens perfectly intermediate, and 
equally referrable to either species. Messrs. Clark, Lewcock, Battley, Simes and 
others took part in the discussion. 

November 20th, 1890.—Mr. J. A. Clark, President, in the Chair. The following 
gentlemen were nominated as officers for the ensuing year :—President and Treasurer, 
Mr. J. A. Clark ; Vice-President. Mr. J. W. Tutt; Curators, Messrs. H. Bellamy 
and H. Heasler; Librarians, Messrs. T. Guruey and H. Cripps; Council, Messrs. 
iE AY Newbury, C. J. Boden, A. Phipos, J, A> Sines, and” ©O2i© G€oldtinwaite: 
Secretaries, Messers. G. A. Lewcock and A. U. Battley. Messrs. J. A. Cooper and 
A. W. Mera were elected Auditors. 

The Pocket-box exhibition was then held. The exhibits which included very many 
interesting specimens the majority having been taken this season, were as follows :— 

Mr. Bryant, (on behalf of Mr. Marsden) exhibited a box of insects from Alexandria, 
including Dedopeia pulchella and species of Coleoptera. Mr. Bellamy, Foreign 
Lepidoptera. Mr. Clark, long, and very variable series of Simerinthus tilie, S. popult, 
Sphinx ligustri, Abraxas grossulariata, fine varieties of Vanessa to, Chelonia caja, Liparis . 
monacha, Anisopteryx @esculavia, Polyommatus phieas with black hind wings, Zygena 
filipendule with light brick red spots, a white banded form of Notodonta dodonea. Also 
on behalf of Mr. Oldham), Hesperia linea, H. lineola, Sivex gigas. Mies JEN Biull, 
Acronycta stvigosa from Wicken, and a variety of Chelonia caja with markings on fore 
wings of a pinkish colour. Dr. E. J. Buckell, varieties of Zeuzera esculi, showing 
the points of variation as to size and markings ; varieties of Melanippe ocellata, Cidaria 
vussata, a dark Hydrecia micacea; and five specimens of Selenia lunavia (bred from 
pupz obtained from Nottingham) some of which appeared to be intermediate, both 
in colour and structure between S. Junarvia and S. illustvavia, and a male specimen 
with normal coloration of the female. Mr. Hodges, two specimens of Caradrina 
embigua from Isle of Wight, and one from Guernsey ; bred specimens of Dianthecia 
echii, Epunda lichenea. Mr. Boden, Lobesia servillana, Coccyx pygmeana, Eupecilia 
subroseana, E. curvistrigana E. notulana, E. anthemidana, and other tortrices; also 
varieties of Lycwna corydon, Argynnis euphrosyne. Mr. Cooper, five specimens of 
Deilephila galii, bred from larve taken near Aldburgh in 1588. Mr. Mera, a dark 
banded form of Argynnis euphvosyne, varieties of Chelonia caja, and C. villica. Mr. 
Levett, long and variable series of Smevinthus tilie, and Boaymia vepandata. Mr. 
Battley, a collection of Rhopaloceva. Mr. Tutt, two cabinet drawers of the Boarmide, 
wncluding long series of Tephrosia crepusculavia, T. biundulavia, Boarmia roboraria. 
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Mr. Turner, varieties of Boavmia rhomboidavia, Hadena protea, Strenia clathrata, 
Melanippe fluctuata, Endotricha flammealis. Mr. Gurney, Geometra smavagdaria. Nyssia 
hispidaria, Numeria pulveravia. Dr. Sequeira, a box of Lepidoptera from the New 
Forest. Mr. Bayne, varieties of Hepialus Iupulinus, including one cream-white 
specimen, a variety of Thera variata, Epione advenaria. _Mr. Gates, confluent forms 
of Zygena filipendule, also Thecla betule, Lycena agestis var. Artaxerxes, Hesperia 
actwon. .Mr. Manley, varieties of Sphinx ligustvi, Chelonia caja, Abraxas grossulariata, 
Ypsipetes elutata. Mr. Goldthwaite, some splendid varieties of Abraxas grossulariata, 
Angerona prunavia, and many ojyher geometre. Mr. Lusby, Sesia myopeformis, 
Chelonia villica, and a pink variety of Zygena filipendule. Mr. C. B. Smith, Acherontia 
atvopos, Ennomos autumnaria, Bombyx rubi. M. Conquest a series of Eunychia 
octomaculalis, including a fine variety, and a series of Bankia argentula. Mr. Williams, 
a series of Cherocampa porcellus. Mr. Raine, a large number of preserved larvz, also 
a pink variety of Smervinthus popult. Mr. Milton, Apatura iris, Thecla W. album, 
Lasiocampa quercifolia, Arctia fuliginosa, Sesia bembeciformis, Diphthera orion, Hydrous 
cavaboides, Prionus coviavius, Hydvophilus piceus, and other coleoptera; Gryllotalpa 
vulgaris (mole cricket), Ranatra linearis, Ledva aurita, Centvotus cornutus, Sivex gigas. 
Mr. Elliman, variety of Lifarvis auriflua, Triphena janthina, T. interjecta, Luperina 
cespitis, Cosmia affinis, and the following Coleoptera :—Quedius lateralis, Lycoperdina 
boviste, Otiorhynchus tenebricosus, Donacia bidens, Philonthus splendens, Ilybius fenestvatus, 
all taken near Tring in 18go0. Mr. Lewcock, a collection of CURCULIONIDZ, 
showing nearly the whole of the genera comprised in this division of Coleoptera. 
_M Heasler aiso exhibited Coleoptera, including Oxypoda spectabilis, Deleaster dichrous, 
Philonthus splendens. P. sanguinolentus, P, decoyvus, and six species of Ocypus, mostly 
taken in 1890, in the London district. Mr. Cripps, Gramoptera praeusta, Strangalia 
melanuva, S. avmata, Liophleus nubilus, Molytes coronatus, and other Coleoptera from 
Brockenhurst and Chattenden. Mr. Harper, a living albino specimen of the Common 
Linnet (Fringilla eannabina, L,—G. A. L2wcock and A. U. Battley, Hon. Secs. 


THE SOUTH LONDON ENTOMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY ASSOCIATION. 


23vd, October, 1890.—W. H. Tugwell, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Messrs. P. J. Crane, of Chingford and G. Wallace, of Forest Hill, were elected 
members. 

Mr. Bouttell exhibited two series of Ennomos angulavia, one bred from larve fed on 
Elm and the other on sallow, he stated that those fed on Elm were by accident kept 
without food for some time after the first moult and in consequence most of the 
brood perished, nineteen reached the perfect stage of which only two were females. 
Mr. E. Joy bred examples and pupa of Plusia festuce. Mr, Tugwell, a box of 
lepidoptera collected by Mr. Lachlan Gibb in Canada. Mr. R. Adkin, specimens 
of Tortrix piceana, from Surrey and Hampshire, and expressed an opinion that the 
species was more widely distributed than was generally supposed. Mr South 
remarked that the species had beeh known in England for many years. Mr Fenn 
thought it had been overlooked owing to the difficulty in obtaining the larvae, which 
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fed on the tops of the trees. Mr. C. G. Barrett said the species was an abundant 
one onthe Continent. Mr Hawes examples of Argynnis euphyosyne, showing con- 
siderable variations in the black markings. Mr P Bright, two varieties of Avrctia 
caja, one very dark, and the other an extremely pale form, also a series of Triphena 
subsequa, from Forres. Mr Bright said he had written for further particulars of the 
specimen of Vanessa exhibited by him on the 25th ultimo, and which was stated to 
have been taken at Polegate, he understood that Mr Weir referring to this specimen 
had expressed an opinion that it was an example of Vanessa Milberti. Mr. Cockerell 
exhibited a cocoon of Zygena filipendule, from near Leigh, Essex, not uniformly 
yellow, remarking that sometimes the cocoons of this species were half yellow and 
half white or whitish. He also showed Myzius sexcincta, from Long Island, and said 
that this species was found by Dr. Riley in the stomachs of sparrows, in thirty 
instances thus showing that its wasp-like attributes did not protect it from that bird, 
also a Tipulid fly allied to Tipula but apparently belonging to a new or little-known 
genus from Swift Creek, Auster Co., Colorado, where it mimics a species of 


Ichneumonidz found in the same locality. 


1oth November, 18390.—W. H. Tugwell, Esq., in the chair. Messrs. G. Champion, 
of St. John’s Wood, A. J. Hodges, of Highbury, and A. H. Hill, of Hampstead were 
elected members. 


Mr Wellman exhibited Bryophila impar, Warren., from Cambridge and a speci- 
men of B, glandifera, from Folkestone, very similar to the examples of impar. Mr 
Tugwell, long series of Cerastis vaccinii, and of C. spadicea, a discussion ensued as to 
this exhibit in the course of which Mr South said that spadicea, was a form of 
vacciniti and that the form shewn by Mr Tugwell as spadicea, was known on the Con- 
tinent as swbspadicea, which was said to be a form of O, ligula, Esp. MrCG Barrett . 
remarked he had never had any difficulty in separating the two species. Mr R. 
Adkin, examples of Syilosoma mendica, bred from ova obtained by the pair- 
ing of a female of the Irish form of the species with a male of the English form, 
from the ova abtained only two months emerged, both of which were males and 
neither were like the English or Irish form. Mr. Tugwell remarked that Mr. 
Adkin having bred the species from the two forms there could no longer be any 
doubt as to their identity ; the two examples shewn were very like the Yorkshire 
specimens bred by Mr. Harrison. Mr. Adkin alsoexhibited Peronea sponsana, from 
the New Forest and referred to his exhibit of this species in 1889, when nearly all 
those then shown were the variety; this year he had endeavoured to obtain the 
species as it occurred in the New Forest, out of some twenty specimens there were 
only some four or five of the variety, the others gradually descending to the type but 
none of them were exactly like those taken the previous year. Mr. Tugwell stated 
that he had obtained the form now shewn at Blackheath. Mr. Atkinson exhibited 
a small collection of all orders from Africa, Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell, insects from 
the Wet Mountain Valley, Colorado to illustrate parallel variation in Diptera and 
Hymenoptera ; series one, Green to Blue (Metallic colours), series two, Yellow to 
Red (Pubescence). Mr. Henderson, eggs of the Lesser Black Backed Gull and the 
Greater Black Backed Gull, and pointed out the difference between the two. Some 
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observations were made on the abundance this year of the larve of Mamestra 
persicavie, in the neighbourhood of London.—H. W. Barker, Hon. Sec. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


November, 5th, 1890.—The Right Hon. Lord Walsingham, M.A., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Francis H. Barclay, of Knott’s Green, Leyton, Essex; Miss M. Kimber, of 
Cope Hall, Enborne, Berkshire; and Mr. John E. Robson, of Hartlepool, were 
elected Fellows ; and Major-General Carden, Mr. J. E. Eastwood, and Mr. A. E. 
Hall were admitted into the Society. 

Lord Walsingham announced the death of Mr. Atkinson, of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. A. H. Jones exhibited a number of Lepidoptera collected in June last near 
Digne, Basses Alps, including Papilio alexanor; Parnassius apollo. larger and paler 
than the Swiss form; Anthocharis tagis var. bellezina ; Leucophasia Duponcheli ; Thecla 
spint ; Thecla ilicis var. cerrvi ; Lycena argiades var. corretas ; L. argus var. argyronomon ; 
L. bellargus var. cevonus ; Melitea deione ; and Argynnis euphrosyne. 

Mr. W. E. Nicholson also exhibited a collection of Lepidoptera, formed near 
Digne last June, which included very large specimens of Papilio Machaon ; P. Podal- 
ivius ; Thais vumina var. medesicaste, larger and redder than the Mediterranean speci- 
mens; Apatuva Ila var. Clytie ; Argynnis adipfe var. cleodoxa; A. Daphne ; Melanargia 
galatea var. leucomelas ; Vanessa egea, bred from Pellitory ; Satyrus semele, and many 
others. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited the upper and lower membranes of a wing of a 
species of Attacus, which had been separated without removing the scales, and 
mounted on glass so as to show the internal surfaces. He explained that he 
separated the membranes first by inserting aneedle in the vein at the base of the 
wing, and when they were sufficiently parted to be taken hold of, they were gradually 
drawn asunder, and floated on water until the two membranes were entirely separated. 
He said that some years ago Dr. Hagen had shown that this could be done with fresh 
examples of Libellula. 

Dr. D. Sharp exhibited a photograph he had received from Prof. Exner, of 
Vienna, showing the picture obtained at the back of the eye of Lampyris splendidula. 
He stated that this picture is continuous and not reversed, and shows the outlines of 
lights and shades of objects at a distance as well as of those closer to the eye. 

Mr. H. Goss exhibited a specimen of Zygena filipendule var. chrysanthemi, which he 
had taken at Rhinefield, in the New Forest, on the 15th July last. Dr. P. B. Mason 
said this variety was known on the Continent of Europe, and was figured by Hubner 
in his ‘‘ Sammlung,” a copy of which work he exhibited. He added that he possessed 
a similar specimen of this variety taken by Mr. Nowers in Wyre Forest, Worcester- 
shire. Colonel Swinhoe stated that he possessed a similar variety of a species of 
Syntomis. 

The Rev. Dr. Walker exhibited a number of Diptera, Hymenoptera, and 
Coleoptera recently collected in Iceland, also some drawings illustrating the various 
forms of Crymodcs exulis occurring in Iceland which he had shown at the October 
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meeting of the Society ; he also exhibited seven varieties of Melanippe thuleana, nine of 
Coremia munitata, and a few of Noctua confiua, illustrating the varied forms of these 
species occurring in Iceland. Dr. Mason said that the only British specimens of N 
conflua which he had seen resembling the Iceland form of the species were taken at 
Wolsingham, Durham. 

Mons. A. Wailly exhibited and remarked on a number of Lepidoptera from 
Japan. The collection comprised about thirty species, eleven of which, it was stated, 
were not represented in the British Museum collections. 

Mr. A. C. Horner exhibited a number of rare species of Coleoptera, including 
Homalota crassicornis, Gyll., H. jfimovum, Bris., H. humeralis, Kr., and Euryporus 
picipes, Pk., collected at Church Stretton, Shropshire; and also Amara nitida, 
Sturm., Oxypoda amena, Fair., Homatlota testacetpes, Heer., Lithocharis apicalis, Kr., 
and Epurea neglecta, Heer, from the neighbourhood of Tonbridge. 

Mr. Meyer-Darcis exhibited a specimen of Termitebia physogastra, Gangelb., a new 
genus and species of Brachelytra obtained in a white ants’ nest from the Congo. Dr 
Sharp commented on the interesting nature of the exhibition. . 

Colonel Swinhoe exhibited a collection of moths from Southern India, which 
comprised about forty species, distributed amongst the following families :— 
Syntomtde, Lithosiide, Arctiide, Lasiocampide, Zerenide, Fidonide, Leucanide, Heliothide, 
Acontiidg, Poaphilide, &c. He also read a paper describing these species, entitled 
‘‘ New Species of Moths from Southern India.” 

The Rev. T. A. Marshall communicated a paper entitled ‘‘A Monograph of 
British Braconidz. Part IV.” 

Lord Walsingham read a paper entitled ‘‘ African Micro-Lepidoptera,” containing 
descriptions of seventy-one new species, and of the following nine new genera, viz :— 
Autochthonus (type A. chalybiellus, Wlesm.), Scalidoma (type Tinea horvidella, Wkr.), 
Barbaroscardia (type B. fasciata, Wlsm.), Odites, (type O. natalensis, Wlsm.), 
Idiopteryx (type Cryptolechia obliquella, Wlsm.), Microthauma (type M. metallifera, 
Wlsm.), Licmocera (type L. lyonetiella, Wism.), Oxymacheris (type O. niveocervina, 
Wlsm.), and Micropostega type M. eneofasciata, Wlsm.) Several European and 
American genera were recorded as new to the African fauna, and the occurrence of 
one Australian and two Indian genera was also noted.—H. Goss, Hon. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The monthly meeting was held on Monday, November roth, the President, S. J. 
Capper, EES; an the chair, 

Mr. E. C. Stott was elected a member. 

Tee President made some remarks on Miss Ormerod’s new ‘‘ Manual of Injurious 
Insects,” a copy of which she presented to the Society’s library, and said the size had 
been greatly increased since the last edition. It contained a large number of new 
figures, and twenty new crop insects which had been found to be injurious since the 
first edition. There was also a portrait of Miss Ormerod, and he recommended all 
interested in ecomic entomology to procure a copy. 

Mr. I. Cosmo Melvill, M.A., F.L.S., read a paper on ‘‘ Hypocephalus armatus 
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(Desin), the rarest and most extraordinary member of the Coleoptera,” giving an 
account of its structure and probable affinities, and exhibited one of the nine speci- 
mens known to exist, and various members of other families with which it had been 
compared. 

During the Conversazione, the President exhibited some fine varieties of Abraxas 
grosulaviata; Mr. Newstead Acherontia atropos, large nests of wasps, and the only 3 
specimens known of a unique coccid Orthezia occidentalis, sent him for figuring by Mr. 
J. W. Douglas; Mr. Gardner, Goldart’s ‘‘ Metamorphosis et Historia Naturalis 
Insectorum,” A.D. 1662; Rev. H. H. Higgins, Afatura pavoni ; and by Mr. C.S. 
Gregson 100 varieties of Abraxas grosularviata, picked out of 4000 specimens bred by 
him in 1890.—F. N. Pierce, Hon. Sec. 


DEILEPHILA GALII. 


By Cys! GREGSON: 


I promised the Editor last year to give him the results of my ac- 
quaintance with this insect and its larva. But tke discussion has 
gone on so long that my remarks have been delayed till now. My 
knowledge of this species extends over so long a time that | feel as 
though the speculations we have had from various writers are based 
on very superficial data. The larva was abundant in 1888; they were 
collected in some numbers, fed in shallow boxes in which they were 
obliged to pupate in or near the surface amongst the food plant. In the 
breeding cages of my friends, I saw scores that had pupated in this way. 
Next they were forced into the perfect state by artificial heat.. Mr. 
Capper, Mr.Corbett, Dr. Ellis, Mr. Walker, and many others, so forced 
theirs and as Mr. Tugwell had his out so early, I presume they were 
forced also. Mine, which were not forced, remained in pupa till summer, 
and some remained over till the second year. The blown-over theory 
rested upon the occasional abundance of the species, and assumed 
that it was never to be seenatany other time. In years gone by we 
used to obtain specimens from the cinder-kiln men at Potter Hill, near 
Wharncliffe, Yorkshire. These we could get every year, more or less 
burnt by flying to the fires at night ; but our series of Gali were 
thought worth looking at then, even if some of them were slightly 
damaged by the fire. Mr. Harris’s fine set of Gali were got in the 
fifties at Maryport, on the coast of Cumberland ; and I also, as well 
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as others, got specimens there in several different years. The railway 

runs close along the shore for a long distance, and though there is 
often not above a foot or two of vegetation outside the fencing, it was 
always a most productive ground. In those days Galw was not called 
a chance visitor. It was not expected by some of our friends here 
that the larvz would be found in 1889, and, consequently, little search 
was made. Some, however, searched for and found them, though but 
few were recorded. My wife and I found five in one night—the best 
night we had in 1889, and the imagines bred from them were shown 
to Mr. Barrett, as reported in the E. M. M. for last month. 


I would now say a word or two on the manner in which D. gali 
pupates in a state of nature, and | will give one reason why it is scarce. 
Some larve make up on the surface, among the stems of the food 
plant. It is a larva that never wanders far from the patch of Galium 
amongst which they were hatched, and it is very easy to trace them 
in fine weather by their frass, which may be found from small pellets 
to large reeded pieces, often quarter of an inch long——or nearly. 
When they pupate near the food, when the plant dies down, and the 
fragments are entirely dispersed by the winds in winter, then the Galu 
pupe area bonne bouche for the rooks, and all the exposed pup@ are de- 
voured. But some larve do not change on the surface, but go down — 
into the sand—often as deep as ten inches, or even more. They then 
turn round and pupate with their heads pointing to the surface! ‘These 
are the pupz that produce the moths that keep up the race. When 
ready to emerge, every movement of the pupa causes it to work up- 
wards, and they soon reach the surface. But if any of the surface 
changed pupz happen to be preserved by being covered with blown 
sand, their wriggling does but make them move in a horizontal direc- 
tion, if at all, and their strength becomes exhausted without result, 
and they must perish. Hence only the larve that have gone deep into 
the sand are likely to produce imagines. [ had my larve in 1888 in 
large flower pots, with more than a foot of sand in them. To satisfy 
myself, I broke the pots, and scraped the sand gently away until I 
came to the pupz in situ. All these pupze were light drab colour, well 
speckled about the wings, &c., and though removed, they remained 
light coloured, and the empty pupa skins, after emergence, were still 
much paler than those that pupated on the surface, which were very 
dark. Many of these pupz so removed failed to emerge, owing, 
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doubtless, to injury inflicted on them, or to the altered conditions not 
suiting them. 

Such, then, are my reasons for disbelieving in the blown-over 
theory. If Galw is ever blown over, it must be often blown over. 
Here are the recorded dates of its occurrence in 1870, a great Galw year: 


1st August. Derby. Another on 6th. 


1st a Wolsingham. Others on gth, 12th and 13th. 
2, Birmingham. Again on 3rd and oth. 
3rd - St. Leonard’s. 
| 3rd 5 Staley Bridge. Another on 5th. 
5th ie Chepstow —two. 
6th ie Bolton. 
ital - Leominster. 
7th _ Warrington. 
toth i Gloucester. Also at Stamford Hill. 
Ee . Tooting. 
18th Be Haddington, Lancashire. 
Enmdot .  WVotham. 


No moths were reported from Wallasey; but Mr. Gresley took 
some fine larve there on August 28th. Most of these captures of the 
imago were made far from the coast. A reference to the ‘‘ Entomolo- 
gists’ Monthly Magazine” for September, 1890, will show that, either 
as imago or larva, it was met with from Devonshire in the South, to 
Perth in Scotland. This was alsoa great year for Livornica; and Alm, 


99 


which no one hints is ‘“‘ blown-over,” was taken freely, showing that 


the conditions were favourable for insect developement. 


Mr. Sharp’s papers appear to me to exhaust the arguments against 
voluntary migration, but as a solitary fact is worth a bookfull of 
theory, I have given my one little fact to the controversy—that some 
of the larve go deep down to pupate. Some of these do not emerge 
the first year, but when the conditions are favourable most of them 
will do so, and then we have a good Gall: year. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


House Martin.—I saw several specimens of the House Martin 
(Chelidon Urbica) flying over the River Mole here to-day, Nov. 21st, 
the latest date on which I have ever noticed them here. In 1886 I 
saw them in plenty over the Mill pond here on the 20th Nov., but on 
the 22nd they were all gone.—Tuos. H. Brices, Leather Head, 
Surrey. Nov. 21st, 1890. 


PopIcEPS MINOR AT DeErsBy.—I was pleased to see the above- 
named bird on the River Derwent, within a minute’s walk of the 
Market Piace. It seemed quite at home, and was busily engaged 
diving for small fish, although scores of persons were constantly pass- 
ing. I think this rather unusual to find them so near the town, 
although they are not uncommon on some of the streams and rivers of 
Derbyshire.—G. PuLuen, Derby. 


ARTIFICIAL BopiEes FoR LEPIDOPTERA WHICH ARE APT TO GREASE. 
Mr. A. E. Hall’s suggestions under this heading (ante 212) appear to 
be open to objection, and, in fact, quite unnecessary. If the neat 
appearance of a row of specimens in a cabinet is the only object to be 
aimed at, no doubt artificial bodies would answer the purpose ; but if 
the specimens are to be of any scientific value, it is necessary that 
they should be complete. The external appearance of the wings of 
Lepidoptera form so easy a guide to their identification that we are 
prone to regard them as the only portions that it is necessary to pre- 
serve ; but a classification based purely upon such material as is thus 
afforded would be liable to be misleading, to say the least of it, and it 
is most desirable that for such purposes every member should be com- 
plete. Of late much attention has been paid to the examination and 
comparative structure of the anal appendages; but how would this be 
possible with artificial bodies ? Moreover, if the natural bodies may 
be divested of their superfluous fatty matter with as much ease as 
they could be replaced by artificial, surely it is preferable to retain 
them, and the present appearance of specimens of such particularly 
greasy species as Gortyna ochracea (flavago) ; Nonagria arundinis 
(typhe) ; Hepialus humuli, etc., that have been in my cabinet since 
1876 and 7, lead me to suppose that the treatment applied to them 
was entirely successful. The method employed was as follows: Upon 
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the insects being removed from the setting boards (or at any subse- 
quent time before the grease had spread to the wings) the bodies were 
carefully snapped off, thrown into a wide-mouthed bottle of benzine, 
and allowed to remain there for days or weeks, as most convenient, 
and upon being taken out were buried in a box of magnesia until they 
were thoroughly dry, when removed the greater portion of the mag- 
nesia fell off, and the few particles still adhering were dusted off with 
a camel hair brush, and the bodies were finally secured each to its 
respective thorax witha little gum tragacanth. To prevent the bodies 
‘‘oetting mixed” a duplicate set of small labels, numbered in lead 
pencil, should be prepared, and as the bodies are broken off a number 
is fixed upon the pin that is passed through the thorax, and the cor- 
responding number attached to the detached body by means of a fine 
pin, which moreover serves as a handle when removing it from the 
benzine and magnesia. One word of caution, benzine, like all other 
erease-absorbing mediums, will only take up a given quantity of fatty 
matter, it is, therefore, necessary that as much benzine should be used 
as will extract all the grease from the bodies put into it before coming 
fully charged ; the approximate quantity may be learned with a little 
experience. Sesiid@ may be successfully treated by immersion in the 
benzine whole.—Ropert Apkin, Lewisham, S.E. 


DESTRUCTION OF Pup# sy Mice.—I1 hasten to write a note of 
warning to those who, like myself, are in the habit of leaving their 
pupe in rather exposed situations. Glancing over my stock of this 
year’s pupe the other day, my suspicions were suddenly roused by 
the sight of two empty cases on the floor, and on making a thorough 
investigation, I found that something like a hundred pupze had been 
destroyed by that little pest the mouse. Not content with pushing 
the glass tops off the smaller boxes, they also went through one side 
(made of coarse linen cloth) of a large one and successfully cleaned 
out a number of A. menyanthidis. 

This is by no means the first experience | have had of the kind ; 
about four years ago the mice found their way into a drying case and 
made a meal of the contents.—C. E. Srott, Bolton-le-Moors, Nov- 
ember, r8go. 


Tue Past Srason.—Most collectors are complaining of the season, 
but my experience has been, though nothing new has turned up, there 
have been plenty both of larvae and imagines to be obtained. Out of 
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about twenty special outings I have only had two that could be called 
failures, and these unfortunately were three days excursions. One 
was to St. Leonard’s Forest, Horsham, and the other to Red Hill, 
both good districts. | These trips were made in the beginning of 
August, and even common macros were not obtainable. Butterflies 
were not at all plentiful through the season except S. tithonus, A. 
galatea, and the newly detected H. lineola. Of the first named I took 
a specimen partly bleached, but unfortunately somewhat worn. The 
larvee of the commoner species of the genus Noctua, pine feeders, 
autumn oak and birch feeders, N. cuculatella, &c., were very plentiful, 
whilst the Chenopodium literally swarmed with the larve of the eight 
or ten species that usually frequent it—H. J. Turner, 13 Drakefell 
Read. Hateham, S.E. 


Liparts Dispar.—In an old volume of the Young Naturalist there 
are some remarks as to the doubtfulness of Dispar being now to be 
found at largein England, whatever may have been the case formerly. 
It may be met with however in two places now and not in small 
numbers either. One is in the New forest, and the other on a Com- 
mon near London, and not seventeen miles from Wimbledon.* If not 


native how did they get there. ?—]. HENDERSON, Streatham. 
*Old Song.—‘‘ From Wimbledon to Wombledon is seventeen miles. 


CERASTIS VACCINII AND SPADICEA.—A quantity of these insects 
were lately exhibited, and the question was discussed as to there 


being two species or only one. Some said there were no Sfadicea at 
allin Britain. 1 would like to know the opinion of collectors in the 
North.—Ip. 


Poita CHI EMERGING IN SprinG.—Mr. L. S. Brady, of Sunder- 
land, has sent for my examination a specimen of Polia chi, the larva of 
which he obtained, along with those of several species of Tcniocampa, 
by beating sallows in 1888, at Arthog, in North Wales. The moths 
did not emerge in August or September, as usual, but came out in the 
spring of 1889 with the T@niocampe. The specimen sent me is of the 
darker grey variety, which, I believe, has no varietal name yet, but 
which I have always known as the Yorkshire form. When an insect 
that ought to emerge in autumn remains over the winter in pupa, it 
generally remains till the usual period for emergence the next year. 
I have always known Polia chi to pass the winter in the egg.—_Joun E. 


Rosson, Hartlepool. 
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Nyssia ZoNARIA AT WALLASEY.—lI only heard of one person who 
could find Nyssa zonaria on the Cheshire sand hills last spring. I 
went for it three different times, but failed in finding any. ‘The star- 
lings are generally a good guide to it, and I watched them a long time, 

ut never saw them alight on the ground, so I gave up the search.— 
C. S. Grecson, Liverpool. 


Insects 1N NoveEMBER IN NortH Lonpon.--Oforabia dilulata is 
still common on the lamps, and Chesias spartiata is found sparingly on 
marshy places. Early specimens of H. pennaria, C. qrvumata, H. 
defoliania, and aurantiaria are to be had in fairly good numbers, the 
weather having been exceedingly mild and open.—JoHN HENDERSON, 
Streatham. 


A NEW ICHNEUMON FROM CHELONIA VILLIc4.—While rambling 
along the sea shore at Torcross, South Devon, on the 8th June, 1889, 
my eye caught sight of a bundle of Apanteles cocoons surrounding C. 
villica ; observing there was an unusual number, and remembering 
that I had never bred an Afanteles from that species, I carefully re- 
moved the lot into a box. ‘The Afanteles obtained proved to be a new 
species, which the Rev. T. A. Marshall has proposed to name A panteles 
yuficoxis. [nis was not the only good find, for Pezomachus tristis was 
bred, males and females; this cleared up a doubtful point. Another 
hyperparasite was Hemuiteles fulvipes, 64 males and one female. —G. C. 
BIGNELL, F.E.S., Stonehouse, Plymouth. gth Nov., 18go. 


SETTING CoLEopTERA.—I have been at work setting a number of 
beetles in their natural attitudes, to show how different groups are 
eameirucred tor different modes of life. 1 never ‘could’ bear to see a 
beetle or a butterfly with a pin stuck anywhere and set anyhow. 
When properly set, a beetle is not only a beautiful but a very in- 
structive object.—C. S. Greason, Liverpool. 


HYBERNIA BRUMATA —On Sunday, 23rd November, rain fell very 
heavily all day. I was at South Hetton Station at night—a dingy 
place, lighted with dirty oil lamps of a very primitive type. I was 
surprised to see H. brumata on these lamps, notwithstanding the 
deluge of rain, and I[ noticed it in greater profusion on the gas lamps 
of other Stations on the line.—Joun E. Rosson, Hartlepool. 
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REVIEWS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK © BiviisSer 
DRAGONPIEIES, 
BY 
MAE EDITOK Os wk jANA Ure Ale Si Se Gr wAliS 


This useful little work will do much, to popularize the study of 
this neglected, though interesting and compact group of insects. The 
descriptions are clear, intelligible, and fairly comprehensive, but it is 
to be regretted that a little more trouble was not taken in its com- 
pilation. 

The nomenclature agrees in the main with that of Mr. McLach- 
lan’s Catalogue, but the utter absence of synonymy isa serious defect, 
as it hinders any reference to the old standard works of Charpentier 
and Evans, or even with those of Selys and Hagen. 

There is no index, nor even a list of species, and the records have, 
apparently, not been searched down to date. Thus, to take a few 
instances from the rarer species, the re-discovery by Mr. H. Goss of 
Oxygaster Curttsit in 1878, and again in 1886, is not alluded to. The 
record of Somatochlora Metallica in Strathglass, Invernesshire, is also 
left out, while no reason is assigned for the total omission of its con- 
gener, S. Artica. Mr. McLachlan’s useful notes on our British species, 
in the E.M.M., XX., p..217, and Baron Selys’ Longchamp revision of 
our species, in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Series I., 
Vol. 18, p. 217, are never even referred to, Ihe illustrations mercoyer 
are mostly familiar; thus the anatomical plate on page 83, and the 
explanation of technical terms, are taken bodily from Dr. Hagen’s 
paper in the Entomologists’ Annual for 1857, with but the scantiest 
acknowledgment. The frontispiece is from Cassell’s * Short Studies 
from Nature”’ and some of the few other illustrations are from Dun- 
can’s Edition of ‘‘ Figaiers Insect World.” No doubt the author had 
full permission to use these plates, but we think that their source 
should have been indicated. 

It is very inconvenient that a book published by an anonymous 
author, even though his name is an open secret, should have so many 
“var Mihi” in it as it will render future reference singularly difficult, 
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until the author’s name is acknowledged. In fact such names should 
have no claim to priority. 

If however these defects are remedied, some fresh plates given, 
and the descriptions of the markings on the bodies particularly of the 
Agnonide more elaborated in the promised second edition, the work 
will rank as a standard one; even in its present condition it is 
thoroughly useful and goes far to supply a much felt want. 


WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS, 


BY MRS. BRIGHTWEN. 
London ; T. Fisher Unwin. 


This book is a suitable one to give to young people who are in- 
clined to Natural History pursuits. It tells in a pleasant readable 
manner, of rearing birds from the nest, taming them, teaching them 
to talk, &c., &c., all illustrations being the personal experience of the 
authoress. Dick the Starling made friends with the cat. Richard 
the Second longed for liberty, only to find his training had not fitted 
him to earn his own living, and he returned to his cage a sadder and 
doubtless a wiser bird. Wild Ducks, Jays, a young Cuckoo, and 
many others come under notice. Nor does she confine herself to birds 
alone, mice, squirrels, moles, among mammals, snails, earwigs, 
beetles, spiders all have their share of attention. We confess however 
to have taken a considerable doze of salt to enable us to digest the 
story of some tame butterflies which the authoress states she was 
accustomed to take out on her finger in the garden, and which “ would 
take short flights hither and thither. but was always content to mount 
upon my hand again.” These wonderful butterflies were Swallow 
tails, reared from larve, but a Painted Lady and a Red Admiral were 
afterwards captured and tamed ! 


LARVA COLLECTING AND. BREEDING, 
BY THE REV. J. SEYMOUR ST. JOHN. 


This useful little compilation should be in the hands of everyone. 
It isin two parts. The first contains a list of Lepidoptera, with the 
various plants on which their larve feed ; scientific as well as English 
names being given. The second includes a list of plants arranged 
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' after the London Catalogue, each followed by the names of those: — 
species whose larve have been known to feed upon it. © Other in- 
formation is briefly given, as ‘‘ In the buds,” ‘‘ On .the flowers,” “In 
confinement,” &c. In most of cases an authority is given to some- 
well known work for the statements.. By this double arrangement it 
is easy to find at once all the plantson. which a known larva feeds, 
and all the larve that are known to feed upon any plant. The work- 
of the breeder and larva hunter is thus-‘much simplified. The work 
is neatly and carefully printed, is of a handy size for the pocket, has a 
useful index, and to our mind has but one fault, the time at which the 
larvee feeds is not given, which might very easily have been done and 
would certainly have added to the usefulness of the work. 


CATALOGUE OF THE FISHES OF THE RIVERS AND_ 
_ COAST OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 
| AND, LHE ADJACEN® SBAS, 

BY RICHARD HOWSE. 


-_—————— 


' Weare pleased to receive this new Catalogue which is a great ad- 
vance on that published in 1769 by Wallis, which only named some 
44. species, whilst this includes 142. This number however is made 
up by including several species admitted by Mr. Howse to be of 
doubtful occurrence. We are far from sure that it is wise to include, - 
in a catalogue of this kind, every species that has been recorded, but. 
Mr. Howse has been careful to call special attention to all doubtful 
cases, and it will be found in the body ofthe work, that confirmation - 
is required for many of the records of the rarer species. The reader. 
must not therefore regard the Index as a list of the fishes that can 
actually be found within the area under consideration. Thus 
according to the index three species of OpariDM occur, whereas two 
out of the three are described by Mr. Howse as being very doubtful. 
Of Cantharus lineatus he says, ‘‘ the occurrence of this fish requires to 
be verified,’ and of Chrysophrys auvata he says, “‘ there can be no 
doubt the Gilt head is very rare on this coast, even if it has ever been 
taken.” But species that appear even more doubtful than these are 
included. On page 37 we note that Solea auvantia (The Lemon Sole) ~ 
is included, though apparently the only reason for including it, is the 
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occurrence of its name in ‘‘ Meynell’s list of Yorkshire fishes,” 1844; 
and on page 50, Syugnathus pelagicus is given, though the fact that 
Specimens are in a museum can scarcely be deemed conclusive as to 
its occurrence on the neighbouring coast. 

Having briefly referred to what may be deemed defects in the 
catalogue we hasten to acknowledge its many good points. The 
compilation must have involved an amount of labour, which can only 
be appreciated by those who have attempted similar work. It is in- 
teresting to notice that Mr. Howse has been able to record 14 if not 15 
out of the 20 British PLEURONECTID# as occurring in his district, and 
we trust that his diligence may stimulate others. The introductory 
remarks will be of considerable use to beginners in Ichthyology. 
Should another edition of this Catalogue be called for, we would 
suggest the removal of the really doubtful species to an appendix, but 
perhaps, now that attention is called to them, many of them may be 
verified by local naturalists and removed from the doubtful list. 


FROM THE EDITOR. 


For the last eleven years it has been my pleasure to conduct the 
‘““Young Naturalist,” the last number of which, as far as the title is 
concerned, appears to-day. During that period it has been my great 
satisfaction to feel that whilst I have made very many friends, I have 
not lost one, and by the able assistance of my correspondents and 
coadjutors, the magazine has continued year by year to improve, and 
to receive a larger share of support. But a mistaken opinion as to its 
scope has been assumed from its title. It has, therefore, been deemed 
prudent to make the slight alteration needed to remove that impedi- 
ment to its success, and it will in future be known as the 


&é BRITISH* . NATURALIST.” 


Advantage has also been taken of this change to add to the staff, 
as will be seen on the cover of the present number. 


No other change is contemplated, except that under the new title, 
it will be published by 


Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster Square. 


Ph BRITISH NATURALISTS 
CATALOGUE 


LAND AND FRESH-WATER MOLLUSCA 


OL DEE BiRIGehSit al SieANmS: 


BY T. D. A. COCKERELL. 


Probably most British Botanists, if asked to name the work which 
conveyed the most useful information to them in the smallest amount 
of space, would reply ‘‘ The London Catalogue.” The utility of this 
well-known list of British plants will not be disputed, and it has long 
seemed to the present writer that a similar list of the Mollusca was a 
great desideratum. 

The present list has accordingly been compiled, and is intended to 
give, after the plan of the London Catalogue, a complete enumeration 
of the species and varieties of inland mollusca known as British, for 
the purposes of reference and exchange. 

The census-numbers refer to the number of counties and vice- 
counties, (according to the map published some years ago in “‘ Journal 
of Conchology’’), in which each species has been found. These 
‘numbers will give a good idea of the velative frequency of the differ- 
ent species. Species or varieties which are imperfectly known 
or doubtfully British are given in ztalics. 

Some varieties enumerated have not hitherto been recorded as 
British, but of all such the present writer has seen British specimens. 

It has been found impracticable to distinguish between sub-species, 
varieties, forms and monstrosities, and for the present these are all 
classed as varieties: and the varietal names are made to agree in 
gender with the genera. 

All synonyms have been omitted, except in a few cases where they 
are necessary to explain a change from the ordinary nomenclature used 
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in this country. The generic nomenclature may seem unfamiliar to 
some, but it is that now generally adopted on the continent, and 
commends itself as in many ways as being more rational than that 
commonly employed in England. 

Any suggestions for improvement, or notices of omissions will be 
thankfully received, and given careful attention should a second 
edition be called for. Letters may be addressed to the author, 
3, Fairway Road, Bedford Park, London, W. 


THE BRITISH NATURALIST’S 
CATALOGUE OF 


LAND AND FRESH WATER MOLLUSGA., 


TESTACELLIDA. p- gquadrifasciatus, D.& M. 


TESTACELLA, Cuv. q- mulleri, Mog. 


1 haliotidea, Dvap.—3. 
2 scutulum, Sby.—2o. 
al puy pica, CALL. 


b. pallida, CAl. b. ornatus, Less. 
c. maurus, Held. 


6 tenellus, Nzlss.—3. 
subg. Lehmannia, Heyn. 
7 arborum, B. Ch.—37. 


i. Strobeli,) J277. 
5 cinereo-niger, Wolf,—8. 
a. luctuosus, Mogq. 


c. aurea, CAll. 
3 maugel, férv.-—8. 
b. viridans, Morelet. 


ao oe a. typus, L. and P. 
Limax, L. b. nemorosus, Baud. 
Peartmaus, «oll. 6A uotr.——5 ile c. bettonii, Sord. 
== cinereus, Mill. d. maculatus, Roeb. 
a. vulgaris, Mog. e, decipiens, Gril: 
b. cinereus, Mog. f cupicolus, Land iP: 


. nebulosus, D. and M. g. submaculatus, Cell. 
. obscurus, Mog. 8 variegatus, Dvap.—26. 
== Hews, “Alaieut, 


. ferussaci, Mogq. 
. johnstoni, Mog. 
. lilacinus, Roeb. 


b. virescens, Mog. 
CG 
. marmoratus, CA&ll. d. suffusus, Roeb. 
e 
f 


. colubrinus, Pzmz. 


ia Ue) iy @ (ey @ 


1. fasciatus, Mog. . griseus, Roeb. 


k. pallido-dorsalis, Roeb. . rufescens, Mog. 
ms., Huds. g. lineolatus, Collinge. 

l. maculatus, Picard. 

m. rufescens, Mog. AGRIOLIMAX, Morch. 

n. cellarius, D’Arg. g agrestis, L.—57. 

| o. bifasciatus, D. and M. apy ty puss esss cid. Weoll, 


. sylvaticus, Mog. 

. filans, Hoy. 

. nigrescens, Colb. 

. punctatus, Picard. 
niger, Buttevell. 

. nigricans, Wst. 


Sr PS FP. MO {2h OO” tor 


. lilacinus, Mog. 
i, .albidus; Ricard. 
kealibus, Cri. 
I. reticulatus, Mog. 
m. tristis, Mogq. 
n. obscurus, Mog. 
o. rufescens, L.and P. 
p. submaculatus, Wilms. 
q. griseus, Ckil. 

1@ canis, WW — Ai 
b. maculatus, Cll. 


Ama iA, Mog. 


11 gagates, Drap.—18. 
b. plumbea, Mog. 
c. olivacea, Mog. 
d. rava, Wlims. 
I2 marginata, ‘ Miill.,” Dvap. 
—24. 
b. rustica, Mull. 
c. nigrescens, Roeb. ms., 


CRI. 
d. fuscocarinata, Chil. 
e. bicolor, CRil. 
f. sowerbyl, Fér. 


Hya.ina, Fér. 


13 draparnaldi, Beck.—3. 
b. albinos, Mog. 
c. maculosa, CAil. 
14 cellaria, Mzill.—66. 
b. complanata, Feff. 


c. compacta, Jeff. 
d. albinos, Mog. 


e. albida, ey. 
15 glabra, Stud.—23. 
b. viridans, CAil. 
c. bicolor CA. 
16 alliaria, Milley.—54. 
c. viridula, Sef. 
17 petvonella, Charp.—1. 
18 nitidula, Dvap.—66. 
b. helmii, Ald. 
c. nitens, Mich. 
d. fasciata, CAil. 
Ig pura, Ald. —41. 
a. lenticula, Held. 
‘b. margaritacea, Feff. 
20 radiatula, Ald.—32. 
b. viridescenti-alba, Feff. 
21 nitida, Miil.—2a. 
b. albinos, Mog. 
c. vividescens, Wst. 
22 'eXCavata, Seawe—=aie 
b. vitrina, Fér. 
23 contvacta, Wst.—t. 
24 crystallina, Mil].—48. 
b. complanata, Feff. 
Subg. Conulus, Fitz: 
25 fulva, Mull.—45. 
b. mortoni, Feff. 
c. alderi, Gray. 
d. viridula, Taylor. 


Virrina, Drap. 
26 pellucida; ini =i, or 
b. depressiuscula, eff. 
c. dillwynii, Feff. 
d. virides, Brown. 
HELICIDA. 
ARION, Fér. 


Subg. Lochea, Mogq. 


27mcien, 1.91. 


ed Ho ao o PB 


CS 


5 


Mae oe oD Bie © 


y- 


. niger, D.and M. 

. aterrimus, D. and M. 
». Us, Joe 

. draparnaudi, Mog. 


marginatus, Mog. 
succineus, Mogq. 


. pallescens, Mog. 
. brunneopallescens, Foeb. 


luteopallescens, frocb. 
ms. Ci. 


. fusco-lutescens, Chil. 


albolateralis, Roebd. 


, aullonies JG. 

. plumbeus, Foed. 
. nigrescens, Mog. 
. bicolor, Mog. 

. reticulatus, Roeb. 
. brunneus, Roeb. 
. seminiger, Cll. 


cinerascens, CAil. 


. fasciatus, CAll. 

. glaucus, Colb. 

. subdeletus, Cll. 

. subreticulatus, CAll. 


elineolatus, CAil. 


Subg. Prolepis, Mog. 


28 subfuscus, Dvap.—44. 


a. 
Id 


Cc. 


rufo-fuscus, Drp. 
aurantiacus, Loc. 
cinereo-fuscus, Drp. 


2Q flavus,“ Mull.” Auctt.—7: 


30 hortensis, /é7,—-75. 


a. 


@O & @Q & 


fasciatus, Mog. 


. rufescens, Mogq. 

5 ills, Cla. 

. griseus, Mog. 

> SWlnuseus, C. Ji 


} 
| 


f. luteus, Baud. 
g. pyrenaicus, Mog. 
h. niger, Mog. 

31 bourguignati, Mab.—68. 
= dupuyanus, Bourg. 


GEOMALACUS, Allm. 


32 maculosus, Al/m.—-1. 
a. typicus, Heyn. 
b. allmani, Heyn. 
c. verkruzeni, Heyn. 
d. andrewsi, Wab. 


JENRUIEN. JELCNA. 


33 rotundata, Miill.—86. 
b. minor, $eff. 

. pyramidalis, Sef. 

. turtoni, Plem. 

. alba, Mog. 
rufula, Mog. 

. subscalaris, Ckil. 

h. sinistrorsa, Taylor. 


Gey a Ww (ok ©) 


34 rupestris, Drp.— 36. 


b. viridescenti-alba, eff. 


Subg. Punctum, Morse. 
35 pygmea, Drp.—29. 


ME 2s 


Subg. Acanthinula, Beck. 
36 lamellata, Feff.—14. 
37 aculeata, M/ull.—33. 
b. albida, Feff. 
Subg. Pomatia, Leach. 
38 pomatia, L.—g. 
b. albida, Mog. 
c. sinistvalis, Patel. 
d. brunnea, Mog. 


39 aspersa, Miull.—77. 


lon 


. minor, Mog. 

. conoidea, Picard. 
. globosa, Mog. 

. tenuior, Shuttl. 


C 
d 
e 
f. nigrescens, Moq. 
g. lutescens, Cll. 
h. grisea, Mog. 
1. unicolor, Mog. 
k. albofasciata, Sef. 
I zomatal, Mog. 
m. exalbida, Menke. 
n. scalariformis, Taylor. 
o. sinistrorsa, Taylor. 
p. virescens, Jog. 
q. undulata, Mog. 
r. albescens, Picard. 

. obscurata, Mog. 

. flammea, Picard. 

. semifusca, Chil. 


.(an.) pallescens, Ckll. 


S 

iE 

u 

v. depressa, Paulucct. 
W 

K 


» (@ias)) musiarcainis, Cre, 


Sulbsaaciea,. beac: 


40 nemoralis, L.—103. 


a. quinquefasciata, Mog. 
b. major, Fé, 

c. minor, Jloq. 

d. hybrida, Pozret. 

== roseolabiata, Tayl. 


e. albolabiata, Von Mart. 


f. bimarginata, Picard. 
g. libellula, Russo. 

h. rubella, Mog. 

i. castanea, Mog. 

k. studeria, Mog. 

1. aurantia,*CRi. 

m. olivacea, Gass. 


hyalozonata, Taylor. 
scalariformis, Taylor. 
sinistrorsa, Colb. 
petiveria, Mog. 

. albescens, Mog. 

. ponderosa, Malm. 

. carnea, R. and > 

. purpurascens, Cll. 


Sy BS er oe 


. compressa, Jevver. 
. cretacea, Baudon. 
. trochoides, Cless. 


z 


~ 


y. albinos, J/oq. 

z. citrinozonata, Chil. 

al. rufozonata, Cll. 

b!. luteolabiata, Gait: 

¢'* ConiGa, acer 

d!. roseozonata, CAll. 

el, tenuis, CAll. ms. Marq. 

fl. fallax i. 

ge, subscalariformis, Mc 
Murt. 

h?. libellulo-rubella, CAll. 

it. undulata, Gent. 

k?. unicolor, ase. 

11. cincta, Shepp. 

m!. fasciata, Shepp. 

n!. guettardia, Mog. 

o}. polia, Mog. 

p!. bruguieria, Mog. 

qi. argentvillea, Mog. 

r. listeria, Mog. 

st. olivia, Mog. 

tt, Sclivcctenia,e age 

u!, favannea, Mog. 

vi. brissonia, Moq. 

w!. cuvieria, Mog. 

x1. sexfasciata, Mog. 

y?. paladilhea, Loc. 


. euthymea, Loc. 
. requienia. Mog. 
. leachia, Mog. 

. lurida, Mog. 


t. major, Marg. 
u. tenuis, Baud. 
v. sarratia, Mog. 
w. barnesia, Mog. 


d?. coalita, Mog. x. unicolor, Pasc. 
e”. poiretia, Mog. y. debreauxia, Loc. 
f?, reaumuria, Mog. z. sexvittata, Mog. 


. gronovia, Mogq. 
. kleinia, Mog. 


. lowea, Mog. 


. brardia, Mog. 


2, woodia, Mog. 


m?.nilssonia, Moq. 


. richardia, Mog. 
. arcelinia, Loc. 


>, mulleria, Mog. 


. dorthesia, Mog. 


r?. interrupta, Mog. 


al. infrafasciata, CAil. 

= moreletia, Loc., non. 
Mog. 

b!. michaudia, oe. 

c,. lurida, Mog. 

di petitia, Mog. 

e*. coalita, Jog. 

f1. astieria, Jog. 

g1. charpentieria, Mog. 

h?. drouetia, Mog. 

i}. philbertia, Mog. 

k?. bouchardia, Mog. 


41 hortensis, Mzill.—79. 
a. quinquevittata, Mog. Subg. Arionta, Leach. 


b. minor, Mog. 
i 42 arbustorum, L.—66. 


c. hybrida, Feff. 


d. 


sa Oy Fa @ 


Gote: (Sere OR See, i ae se 


roseolabiata, Jay. 


fuscolabiata, Von. Mart. 
. albina, Mog. 


lutea, Mog. 


. crassa, Wst. 
. incarnata, Mog. 


olivacea, Taylor. 


. lilacina, Taylor. 


arenicola, McGill. 


. roseozonata, Chil. 

. sinistrorsa, Jayl. 

. pallida, Chil. 

. subalbida, Loc. 

. umbilicata, Crowther. 
. rufozonata, CAil. 

. luteolabiata, CAll. 


jor 


major, Ry7- 
c. minima, Pfr. 

d. alpestris, Zgl. 

e. conoidea, Wst. 

fe US Caniey. 

g. baylei, Lecog. ms. Mog. 
h. repellini, Charp. 

i. marmorata, Roff. 

k. pallida, Tay. 

]. flavescens, Mog. 
m.albinos, Mog. 

n. trochoidalis, Koff. 

o. depressa. Sch. 

p. roseolabiata, Roberts. 
q. sinistrorsa, Taylor. 


Subg. Fruticicola, Held. 


43 cantiana, Mont.—37. c. Carinata, Tayl. 


b. rubescens, Moq. 49 revelata, Mich.—4. 


c. galloprovincialis, Dupuy. 50 fusca, Mont.—24. 


d. minor, Mog. 

e. alba, Cold. Subg. Xerophila, Held, 
f. pyramidata, Colb. 51 pisana, Miull,—5. 
g. albocincta, CAll. b. lineolata, Mog. 
h. sinistrorsa, Taylor. . alba, Shuttl. 


exe 


. (an.) intermedia, CAll. . scalaris, Drp. 


Cc 
i, (an.) albescens, Chil. | d. albida, Mog. 
e 
]. (an.) plumbea, Cell. f 


- maritima, Mog. 


. : : 1 2 
a4 cantiantformis, Ancey.—t. g- minor, Bourg. 


45 cartusiana, J/211.—3. 52 virgata, DaCosta.—58. 


b. leucoloma, Stab. 


c. rufilabris, Fef. 


a. fasciata, Mog. 
b. major, Tayl. 
| c. minor ayn 
46 AMeses, Penn. —63. | d. subaperta, eff. 
b. minor, Feff. | e. subglobosa, Feff. 
f 


c. rubens, Mog Veraee, of 
d. alba, Mog. 


Ibocincta, Ckil | g. nigrescens, Grat. 
~a ; _ i 


= L . leucozona, Tayl. 

: HSE? oe i. submaritima, ‘ Desm.’ 
g. (an.) pallida, Cri. eff 7 

h. (an.) plumbea, Cell. | oe 

k. submaritima, Mogq., non 
Ag mimspiday. LOA. Sef. 
[De subrufa, Mogq. il. hypozona, Moq. 
ete a) | m. subalbida, Povzret. 


C 
d. subglobosa, Feff. n. albicans, Grat. 

e. depilata, Alder. | o. alba, Tayl. 

Hig (CONC, FAI | p. sinistrorsa, Peace. 
g. albida, Feff. q. bifasciata, Bouch. 
h. concinna, Feff. r. subdeleta, Ckil. 
Te MAHON, yep) s. radiata, Hidalgo. 


k. (an.) pallida, Cl. 53 caperata, Mont. —64. 


]. (an.) plumbea, Cl. b. major, Feft 
48 granulata, Aldev.—36. c. nana, CAll. 
== sericea, Aucit. = minor, Pearce, non Pic. 


b. cornea, Feff. d. gigaxil, Charp. 


e. subscalaris, Jef. 
f. ornata, Picard. 
eg. dumortieria, Loc. 
h. perroudia, Loc. 
ieeeralsaimilaa/.0c- 

k. punctella, Moq. 

l. bizonalis, Mog. 
m. fulva, Mog. 

mn. alba, Picard. 

o. obliterata, Picard. 
p- semifulva, Chil. 
q. alternata, Cll. 
r. lutescens, Pascal. 


54 ericetorum, Mzll.—6o. 


b. minor, Mog. 

c. instabilis, Zgl. 

d. leucozona, Moq. 
e. alba, Charp. 

f. hyalozonata, Chil. 
g. sinistrorsa, Feff. 
inpeIiayOl, 0c. 

1. subscalaris, Chll. 
k. disjuncta, Turt. 

]. monozona, Pascal. 


Subg. Cochlicella, Risso. 
55 acuta, Mill.—31. 


. unifasciata, Mog. 
. inflata, Mog. 


. bizona, Mog. 
_strigata, Menke. 
articulata, Lamh. 
. nigrescens, Tayl. 
alba, Req. 


so moa es DB 


Subg. Vallonia, Risso. 
56 pulchella, Mill.—4o6. 


a. loeevigata, Mog. 


. elongata, Cr. and Fan. 


b. costata, Miill. 
Subg. Campylea, Beck. 
57) lapicida, vis —=320) 

b. minor, Mog. 

c. albina, Menke. 

d. nigrescens, Taylor. 

e. scalaris, Charp. 


Subg. Gonostoma, Held. 
58 obvoluta, AMill.—4. 


PUPID-A. 
Bu.Liminus, Ehy. 


Subg. Napeus, Albers. 
59 montanus, Drp.—s5. 
b. albinos, Mogq. 

60 obscurus, Miill.—54. 
b. albinos, Mog. 


c. brevis, Brown. 


Pupa, Drp. 
Subg. Torquilla, Stud. 
61 secale, Drp.—16. 
b. edentula, Tayi. 
c. minor, Mog. 
d. boileausiana, Chip. 
e. alba, Sef. 
62 cinerea, Drp.—t. 
Subg. Pupilla, Leach. 
63 anglica, Féy.—14. 
== HAyeas, Gi. 
b. pallida, Fe/f. 
64 umbilicata, D7p.—64. 
b. edentula, Mog. 


c. sempronu, Charp. 
d. albina, Mog. 


e. curta, Wst. 


65 marginata, Drf.—37. 
a. unidentata, Stab. 
. bigranata, Rssm. 


b 

c. edentula, Mogq. 
d. albina, Menke. 
e 


. brevis, Baudon. 
Subg. Vertigo, Mill. 


66 antivertigo, Drp.—19. 
b. octodentata, Stud. 
c. sexdentata, Mont. 


67 lilleborgi, Wst.—-1 
b. bidentata, eff. 


68 moulinsiana, Dup.—3. 


69 pygmeza, Drp.— 35. 
b. pallida, Feff. 
c. quadridentata, Stud. 
d. rubella, Loc. 


70 alpestris, Ald. —6. 
71 substriata, Feff.—5. 


72 pusilla, Mill.--10. 
b. tumida, Wst. 


Subg. Vertilla, Moq. 
73 angustior, Feff.—g. 
Subg. [sthmua Gray. 


74 edentula, Drp.—35. 
b columella, Von Mart. 


75 minutissima, Htm. —tro. 


Baea, Prd. 


76 perversa, L.—41. 
b. viridula, Feff. 
c. simplex, Mogq. 


CiausiLia, Dyp, 
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77 biplicata, Mont.—4 
b. nelsoni, Feff. 
c. tridentata, CAll. 
78 rolphii, Gray.—9. 
b. pellucida, Tayl. 
c. mortilleti, Dum. 
d. minor. Schm. 


79 laminata, Mont.—35. 
b. pellucida, $eff. 
c. albinos, Moq. 

80 rugosa, Drp.—8g. 
b. everetti, Miller. 
c. gracilior, Feff. 
d. tumidula, Feff. 
e. albinos, Mog. 
f. dextrorsa, Jeff. 
g. parvula, Leach MS, Turt. 
h. crenulata, Crowther. 
1. dubia, Drp. 
k. schlechtiui, Zelebor. 


STENOGYRIDE. 


STENOGYRA, Shuttl. 


Subg. Opeas. Albers, 
81 goodallii, Mill.—4. 


| Cocuuicopa, Fér. 


Sube. A zeca, Weach WS. unt: 


82) tridens, elt, = 22r 
b. nouletiana, Duf. 
c. alzenensis, St. Simon. 
d. crystallina, Dup. 
e. sinistrorsa, Taylor. 
Subg. Cronella, Jeff. 
83 lubrica, I/fill.— 85. 
b. minor, Debreauwy. 


1] 


c. minima, Siem. d. brevis, Baud. 
d. nitens, Kok. : = brevispirata, Baud. 
e. lubricoides, Fér. e. ventricosa, Baud. 
f. ovata, Seff. | f. elata, Baudon. 
g. fusca, Mog. |  g.contortula, Baud. 
h. hyalina, Feff. | h. parvula, Pascal. 
1. viridula, $eff. | 1. intermedia, Bean. 
k. densata, Baud. | k. virescens, Chil. 
]. rufescens, Chil. 
Ca:cILIANELLA, Bourg. | ‘ 
m. minor, eff. 
84 acicula, Miill.—-18. n. albida, Taylor. 
b. anglica, Bourg. | o. sinistrorsa, Baudon. 
go elegans, Iisso:——‘*30.7/ 
Se ee b. baudoniana, /Tazay. 
SuccinEA, Drap. gt acuta, Pfr.--1. | 
85 putris, L.—56. g2 oblonga, Drp.— 6. 
b. subglobosa, Pascal. b. humilis, Drouét. 
. solidula, Feff. 


. charpi, Baud. ! AURICULIDE. 


c 
d 
e. charpentieri, Dum. 
i 
S 


elobuloidea, Cless, CARYCHIUM, O. F. Miiller. 


. fitzgeraldiana, Hazay. 93 minimum, .|V/7i//.-— 50. 
h. limnoidea, Picard. | b. curtum, Colb. 
i. olivula, Baud. | 
k. ferussina, Mog. | LIMNZIDZ. 


l. grandis, Hazay. 
m. major, Cooper. 


n. alblida, Sopp & Cart. _ Subg. Segmentina, Flem. 


| PLanorsis, Guett. 


86 vitrea, Feff.—g. 
=—IeESCENS, 7 Off »5 
non Morel. 


b. aurea, CAll. 
87 parvula, Drouét. —1. 
88 suecica, Cless.—1. 


8g pfeifferi, Hossm.—t1o. 
b. ochracea, De Betta. 
c. pallida, Mog. 


94 lineatus, Walk.—14. 
b. albinus, Tay. 
c. major, Pascal. 


95 fontanus, Lightf.—30. 
== mitidus, Axctt. 
b. albidus, Nelson. 
c. fragilis, Mouss. 
d. minor, feff. MS., Melv. 


Subg. Gyvaulus, Agass. 


96 nautileus, L.—36. 
a. obsoletus, Roberts. 
bexenista. 12; 

97 albus, Miill.—53. 

b. draparnaldi, Shepp. 

c. major, Loc. 
g8 parvus, Say.—23. 

== plaber, fer. 

b. compressus, Lloyd. 
gg dilatatus, Gould.—1. 
Subg. Gyrorbis. Agass. 
100 spirorbis, Miil/.—52. 

b. ecarinatus, feff. 

c. albidus, Nelson. 


d. scalariformis, N. G T. 


tor vortex, L.—45. 
b. compressus, Mich. 
Subg. Tvopidiscus. 
102 carinatus, Mi/l.—43. 
b. disciformis, Feff. 
c. minor, Pascal. 


d. albidus, Hudson. 


103 umbilicatus, Mzill.—48. 
= complanatus, Auctt. 
b. rhombeus, Turt. 
c. albinos, Baud. 
d. sinistrorsus, Hele. 
e. terebra, Turt. 
f. subscalaris, Baud. 


g. submarginatus, Cr. & I. 


Subg. Spivodiscus. 


104 corneus, L.—35. 
b. albinos, Mog. 
c. ferrugineus, Pasc. 
d. collisus, Pasc. 
e. major, Pasc. 
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f minoge ase. 
Subg. Bathyomphalus. Agass. 
105 contortus, L.—44. 
b. albidus, Fe. 
c. excavatus, Chil. 
_d. subrufus, Loc. 
e. 


minor, Taylor. 


Puysa, Drap. 


106 fontinalis, L.—53. 

b. gelatina, Ail. 

== Curta, eye 

c. inflata, Feff. 

d. oblonga, 7Feff. 

e. albina, Jeff. 

f. rutulasamog: 

g. dextrorsa, Wilms. 
107 acuta, Drp.-—l. 

Subg. Aplexa, Flem. 

108 hypnorum, L.—32. 

b. major, Charp. 

c. decollata, Nels. 

d. cuprella, Rowe. 

e. roscolabiata, Pasc.. 

f. angulata, CAll. 

g. rufula, Loc. 

h. intermedia, Loc. 


Limnaa, Lam. 
Subg. Amphipeplea, Nilss. 
10g glutinosa, Miil]/.—7.. 
b. mucronata, Jeff. 
c. intorta, Gril. 


Subg. Radix, Montf. 


110 peregra, Miill.—76. 
b. involuta, Thomps. 


III 


c. burnetti, Ald. 

d. lacustris, Leach. 
e. lutea, Mont. 

f. ovata, Drap. 

g. vulgaris, Mog. 
h. acuminata, Jeff. 
1. intermedia, Fér. 
k. oblonga, Jeff. 

l. labiosa, Jeff. 

m. picta, Jeff. 

n. maritima, Jeff. 
o. lineata, Bean. 

p. candida, Porro. 
q. succineceformis, Jeff. 


-r. stagnaliformis, Tayl. 


s. sinistrorsa, Jeff. 

t. scalariformis, Jeff. 

u. decollata, Jeff. 

v. ovaliformis, CAll. 

w. solemia, Zgl. 

x. nitida, Zgl. 

y- boissii, Dup. 

z. marginata, ‘ Mtch.,’ 
Brown. 

al. globulosa, Loc. 

b2. fontinalis, Stud. 

Gt. minor, Corb. 

d?. ampullacea, Rossm. 

et curta, Cless. 


auricularia, L.—46. 
. acuta, Jeff. 

. albida, Jeff. 

. magna, Cold. 

. minor, Moq. 

. ampla, Him. 

. reflexa, Nels. 


OP momiaontt 
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h. ventricosa, Him. 

1, monnardi, Htm. 
112 britannica, Bourg. 
113 anglica, Mab.—1. 
Subg. Lymuus, Monttf. 
114 stagnalis, L.—48. 

b. fragilis, 1. 
albida, Jeff. 
. labiata, Jeff. 
sinistrorsa, Jeff. 
roseolabiata, Wolf. 
elegantula, CAll. 
wexpanSa, CR. 
compressa, CAll. 
= palustriformis, ‘ Kob.’ 
k. raphidia, Bourg. 


Spas Go © jeu 


l. scalariformis, CAill. 
m. decollata, Szmp. 
n. varlegata, Haz. 
oO. speciosa, ‘Zgl.’, Rssm. 


p- minima, CAll, ms, Roberts. 


q. fossarina, Paulucct. 
Subg. Limnophysa, Fitz. 
115 palustris, Miull.—7o. 


b. corvus, Gmel. 
G mama, Cla 
= imunore, Iai. mem ICS, 
d. elongata, Mogq. 

e. conica, Jeff. 

i COCA AAs 

g. lacunosa Zgl. 

h. fasciata, Nels. 

i. roseolabiata, Jeff. 
k. albida, Nels. 

1. decollata, Jeff. 
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m. obesa, Tayl. CYCLOSTOMATIDZ. 
n. disjuncta, Mog. 
o. carinata, Tayl. 
p. globosa, Tayl. 

q. turrita, Chil. 


Er. angulata,S: CCU. c. fasciata, Mog. 
d. violacea, Desm. 


e. pallida, og. 
f. albescens, Mog. 


CycLostoma, Lam. 


120 elegans, Miill.—26. 
b. marmorea, Brown. 


116 truncatula, Miill.—74. 
. major, Mog. 
. minor, Mog. 


. elegans, Jeff: 
microstoma, Dvrouét. 
g. albida, Jeff: 
h. scalariformis, Jeff: 
i. doublieri, Req. 


121 lineata, Drp.—16. 


b. alba, Feff. 


c. sinistrorsa, Feff. 


b 
C 
d. ventricosa, Moq. Acer, Htm. 
e 
f. 


d. minuta, Brown. 


k. arenosa, Gass. 


l. fusca, Chil. NERITID, 
Subg. Leptolimnea, Swains. NERITINA, Lam. 
117 glabra, Mill.—22 122 fluviatilis: seater 
b. major, Gass. b. tritasciatam@olo. 
c. elongata, Jeff: c. undulata, Colb. 
d. decollata, Nels. d. cerina, Colb. 


Newuel Cor e. nigrescens, Colb. 
Subg. Ancylastvum, Mog. PALUDINIDZ. 
118 fluviatilis, Aill.—67. 

b. capuloides, Fan. 
. gibbosus, Bourg. 123 contecta, Mil/l.—19. 
.albidus, Jeff. b. virescens, Feff. 


. costatus, Fér. 


PaLupina, Lam. 


mo 2). (ay © 


et 124 vivipara, ‘L.’, Auctt. — 28. 
8 SEUSS) ACTas == fasciata, Mull: 
Subg. Velletia, Gray. b. albida, N. and T. 


11g lacustris, L.—41. . efasciata, Pick. 


b. compressus, Feff. 
c. moquinianus, Bourg. 


d. albidus, Jeff. 


. atropurpurea, Lloyd. 
; imblatal We oe. 


En @ Cy @ 


. producta, Pasc. 
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ByTHINIA, Pid. e. tumida, Marsh. ms.., 


125 tentaculata, L.-—54. Somerv. 


b. ventricosa, Menke. f. decollata, Marsh. ms., 


c. angulata, Roberts. Soren 
d. excavata, Jeff. 
e. albida, Rimmer. WE ENTE By 8 
f. decollata, Feff. VaALvATA, ALiil. 
g. producta, Meike. 130 piscinalis, Miill.—5o. 
a cornea, Loc. b. depressa, C. Pfr. 
i. rnfescens, Ckl/. c. subcylindrica, $eff. 
k. scalariformis, Roberts. d. acuminata, ¥eff. 
1. fulva, Loc. | e. pusilla, AZiil/. 
m. zonata, Baudon. fe SUMISTRORSA sas Cin Mail: 
Mmmcinenea,, ar. g. albina, Tay’. 
126 leachu, Shepp.—28. 131 cristata, Jfiidl.—32. 
b. elongata, $eff. b. alba, Rowe. 
c. albida, Rimmer. c. subscalaris, Baud. 
RISSOID. CYRENID AE. 
Hyprosia, Hart. | SPHARIUM, Scop. 
myecmmilis, “Drap. Awctt: —7. 132 corneum, L.—6o. 
= confusa, Frauenf. b. flavescens, Mc Gill. 


b. candida, Fef. c. nucleus, Stud. 

127” jenkinsi, E. A. Smith. u Sea diamum, ee 
— ovata, Jeff e. pisidioides, Gray. 
b. carinata, Marshall. f. ee Gray. 

g. minor, Gray. 

128 ventrosa, Mont. | h. stagnicola, Leach ms., 
De UMINOG,. fC 7 | Fen. 
c. decollata, Fef. i. regulare, Pascal. 
d. elongata, Feff. k. brunneofasciatum, 

Wlims. 


e. pellucida, Feff. 


129 ulve, Penn. 
b. albida, Fef. 
| Gubariceiaa viens 134, Ovals, 19GP—=7- 
d. octona, ‘is 7ef - peat b. pallidum, Gray. 


133 rivicola, Leach.—1g. 
b. compressum, Pasc. 


135 lacustre, M7ill.—33. 


Ds 


ec 
Gla 
So 


brochonianum, Bourg. 
rotundum, eff. 
ryckholtu, Norm. 
minor, Loc. 


Pisipium, Pfr. 


136 amnicum, Miull.—29. 


b. 


striolatum, J/foq. 


c. leviusculum, JJoq. 


d. 


flavescens, J/oq. 


37, toutinale, Dip. 42. 


b. 
C 
d 
€ 
f 


henslowanum, Shepp. 
pulcheilum, Jez. 
pallidum, Gass. 
cinereum, Ald. 


sinuatum, Bourg. 


eg. fossarinum, ‘ Cless.’ 


138 pusillum, Gmel.—-52. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


€. 


ils 
gf. 


obtusale, Lam. 
erandisy 12 eu Alde 
ventrosum, Mog. 
striatum, Mog. 
umbonatum, Mog. 
circulare, CAll. 


139 nitidum, Jen.—24. 


bb: 


C. 


splendens, Mog. 
globosum, $eff. ms., 


Lelv. 


140 roseum, ‘ Scholtz’, feff.— 


mee 


UNIONIDA. 


Unio, Pial. 


IAD tumudus, Phu. —2r. 


b. 


C. 


GFaAGiatWs. Col. 
minor, Wdalcock. 
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142 


. ovalis, Mont. 
. ponderosus, Pasc. 


richensis, Harting. 


. batavus, Bvown non Nils 
. arcuatus, Bouch. 

. rhomboidalis, Sch. 
pictorum, L.— 24. 

. radiatus, Afog. 

. curvirostris, Norm. 
ion zene 

. compressus, Feff. 


deshayesii, ‘ Rssm.’, 
Brown. 


. rostratus, ‘ Kok.’, Brown. 
. subtilis, Drouet. 


Subg. Margaritana, Schum. 


143 margaritifer, L.—16. 


b. 


Cc 


de 


sinuatus, Lam. 
roissyl, Afich. 
minor, Rossi. 


e. olivaceus, Brown. 


i 


arcuatus, Brown. 


ANODONTA, Cwv. 


144 cygnea, L.—.41 


. radiata, Mill. 
. incrassata, Shepp. 


. pallida, Feff. 


. rostrata, Rossm. 


stagnalis, ‘ Sby.’, Br. 


. intermedia, ‘ Lam.’, Pfr. 
. avonensis, ‘ Mont.’, Br. 


subrhombea, By. 


. contorta, Brown. 


angulata, Wilcock. 


. zellensis, Gmel. 


n. longirostris, Walcock. 


. constricta, Walcoch. 
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145 anatina, L.—25. ~ k. pictetiana, Mort. 
b. radiata, Jeff. ; I. rayu, Dup. 
€. ventricosa, C. Pfr. m.scaldiana, Dup. 
d. complanata, Rossm. n. milletu, Ray and Drouét 
e. piscinalis, ‘ Niiss.’, Br. 
IenoOstkata, Kor. , BY. DREISSENIDA. 
g. cristata, Nis. DREISSENA, Van. Ben. 
- h. arelatensis, Jacq. 
1, morseavneth (Da 146 polymorpha, Pal/.—23. 


APPENDIX. 


(1) Species which formerly existed 156 Assiminea littorina, D.Ch. 
in Bntain, and still exist else- b. albida, Sykes. 


where. 
| 157 Melampus bidentatus, 
| " Mont. 


147 Helix hispida, | b. albus, Turt. 
viene simistca, 0c. c. erosus, Jeff. 


147 Vitrina diaphana, Drap. 


148 Helix fruticum, Mull. 158 Melampus myosotis, Drp. 


149 Helix labyrinthica, Say. b. ringens, Tuvt. 


150 Patula ruderata, Stud. 159 Otina otis, Turt. 


151 Hydrobia marginata, Mich. b. candida, Jef. 


152 Corbicula fluminalis, Mzill. (3) Species erroneously quoted as 


153 Unio littoralis, Drp. British. 
(2) Estuarine or Marine 160 Helix villosa, Drp. 
Pulmonobranchs. 161 Helix personata, Lam. 
154 Oncidium celticum, Cwv. 162 Helix limbata, Drp. 
155 Assiminea grayana, Leach. 163 Clausilia parvula, Stud. 


164 Clausilia solida, Drp. 
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ADDENDA. 


A paper by Kaleniczenko, in Bull. Soc. Imp. Nat. Mose. 1851, 
hitherto overlooked by most authors, antedates Moquin—Tandon, 


and obliges us to write 


LiMAX MAXIMUS 
var. f. krynicku, Kal. 
== johnstoni, Mog. 


ARION ATER 
var. d. draparnaudi, Kal. 
= draparnaudi, Mog. 
var. e. swammerdamu Kal. 
= marginatus, Mog. 
var. o. razoumouskil, Kal. 
== nigrescens, Moq. 


The following are also to be added 
Page 3 -- 
L. cinereo-niger 


d. verus, D. & M. 


L. arborum, 


h. pallens, L. & P, 


L. flavus, Linn. 
h. maculatus, Kal. 
i, antiquorum, Sby. 
Page 4, No. 12 should read— 
A. carinata, Leach. 
b. rustica, Roeb. 
c. d. e. f. as before. 
Page 5— 


G. maculosus, 


e. fasciatus, Chil. v. nov. 


(body and mantle banded). 


Page 7 HELIX NEMORALIS, L. 
var. s* hibernica, Wst. 
t? roya Loc. 
u? freminvillea, Loc. 
Wwe loco, Loe. 
w? biguetia, Mog. 
x? pascalia, Loc. 
y” gmelina, Mog. 
Page 7 add Helix hortensis 
var. 1! aleronia, Vaniot 
m? lespesia, Mog. 
_ n? trochoidea, Cless. 
Page 8 H. cantianiformis is a 
variety of cantiana, accord- 
ing to Westerlund. 
Page 8 add 
Hi. cantiana, 
m. nana, A. S. Fenn, MS. 
— minor, Wstd., non Mog. 


Page 8 add 
H. rufescens 
i. manchesteriensis, Loc. 


H. granulata 
d. albida, Tye. 


Page 10— 
C. rugosa 
]. decollata, Scoté. 


Rave miadd 
S. pfeifferi, 
p. gracilis, Alder. 
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Page 11 S. virescens, Morel, is Page 13 add 
considered a var. of debilis 
and the name vitrea is pre- : 
occupied by Pfeiffer, so our var. r. expansilabris, Mart. 
British species should stand Page 15—add ®@ 


S. virescens, $eff, non Morel. 
== Wea, HO, Moa 177 


unless Baudon’s reference of it to 
S. Stagnalis, Gass. be accepted. 


L. stagnalis 


H. jenkinsi, 
c. ecarinata, Fenkins. 
and remove— 
ovata, $eff to No. 128 as 


add H. ventrosa, 
c. jeffreysi, Baud. f. ovata, Feff. 
Page 12 add 


Limnea glutinosa 
var. d. albida, Wllms. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 2 for Fairway read Fairfax. 


Page 15 for B. tentaculata var. rnfescens read var. rufescens. 
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THE HISTORY 


OF OUR. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


Family PAPILIONIDA. 


Who loves not the gay Butterfly, which flits 
Before him in the ardent noon, array'd 
In crimson, azure, emerald, and gold; 
With more magnificence upon his wing— 
The little wing—than ever grac’d the robe 
Gorgeous of royalty ; is like the kine 
That wander mid the flowers which gem the meadows, 
Unconscious of their beauty. 
CARRINGTON, Dartmoor. 


This family belongs to the first division of the butterflies, which is called 
Succinra, because the chrysalides are supported by a silken belt or girdle 
round the middle of their bodies. See Introduction, page xxxi. 

The Papilionide are pretty widely distributed over the earth, but are 
especially abundant in the tropics, where they attain their maximum of size 
and beauty, and the greatest variety of form and colouring. South America, 
India, and the Malay Islands are the regions where these fine insects occur 
in the greatest profusion, and where they actually form a not unimportant 
feature in the scenery. In the Malay Islands in particular, the giant Orni- 
thopteree may be frequently seen, their large size, stately flight, and gorgeous 
colouring rendering them even more conspicuous than the generality of birds. 
One species, Priamus, measures no less than eight inches across the wings. 
The typical genus, Papilio, occurs in every country between the arctic and 
antartic circles, inclusive of the various islands of the Pacific Ocean. Some 
of the species are very local, such as MHospiton, which only occurs in the 
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islands of Corsica and Sardinia. The genus Parnassius inhabits the 
mountains of Europe, Asia, and America. Thais and Doritis belong to 
what may be termed the Mediterranean fauna, whilst one genus is purely 
Australian, and three Asiatic. 


Genus I.—PAPILIO. 


Auctorun. 


Papito—-The Latin word for Butterfly. 


Linneeus included the whole of the butterflies under the generic name 
Pamilio, but he only knew 260 species, whereas 7695 are included in Kirby’s 
Catalogue of 1871. The name is now restricted to the Swallow-tails, which 
having alarger number of species than any other—over 500 species, although 
only four occur in Kurope—and many of them being amongst the largest and 
most beautiful of the butterflies, still give the name a deserved precedence. 

The characters of the genus may be described thus: antennz rather long, 
moderately thick; fore-wings long, with arched costa; hind-wings with the 
margin toothed, and a prolonged tail. 


PAPILIO MACHAON. 
The Swallow-tailed Butterfly. 


Macuaon, Linn., Macha’on. The hero of this name is mentioned by 
Homer, Il., 11, 731.—The two sons of Alsculapius, skilled in leechcrait, 
Podalirius and Machaon. 


There is no possibility of mistaking this noble insect for any other of our 
native species, after a glance at its portrait. It superior size, conjoined with 
the possession of a pair of long tails on the hind-wings, would at once mark 
it distinctly, independently of the peculiar markings and colour. 

In the colouring of the wings, which expand from three to four inches, a 
broad simplicity prevails, the general ground tint being a clear creamy yellow, 
with tie veins and marginal bands of the deepest velvety black. The broad 
bands of black on the front wings are powdered towards the centre with 
yellow scales, and those on the hind wings with blue scales. The only other 
colour on this side is a large eye-like spot of red, blue, and black, at the 
anal angle of the hind wings. ‘The underside is very similar in colouring to 
the upper, but the black markings are less decided and sharp, and there are 
several red spots on the hind wings. 

Very few varieties have been found in England. There is one in the 
British Museum, with the ground colour drab, instcad of creamy yellow, and 
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others similar are in a few private collections. There is also a variety with 
the veins of the hind wings obscured by the ground colour. ‘The red of the 
eye-spot, at the anal angle, sometimes shows more or less between the veins © 
on the hind-margin. A variety named Sphyrus, which occurs in the South 
of Italy and in Algiers, has more black on the fore wings, and less blue on 
the hind wings than the type. 

The egg, which is laid in June or July, is globular, of good size, and with 
an apparently smooth surface. When first laid it is of a greenish yellow 
colour, quickly turning green, and soon after tinged with violet-brown, grad- 
ually deepening to purple, and faintly showing tle embryo through the shell, 
which in a day or two turns entirely purplish-black, a process of change simi- 
lar to that shown by a ripening black currant. ‘The shell next assumes a 
light pearly transparency, and the dark embryonic caterpillar coiled round 
within is plainly visible, and in a few hours hatched (Buckler). 

The caterpillar, which is a very handsome creature, is found feeding on 
umbelliferous plants, among which its chief favourites in this country, appear 
to be the wild carrot (Daucus carota), the March milk parsley (Peucedanum 
palustre), and the wood angelica (Angelica sylvestris). In colour it is bright 
green, with black velvet rings, which are spotted with yellow. When young 
it is much darker. A distinguishing mark of this caterpillar is a reddish 
coloured forked appendage just behind its head, which, when the creature is 
alarmed, gives out a strongly scented fluid. Bonnet says: ‘‘ When I pressed 
this caterpillar near its anterior part, it darted forth its horn as if it meant to 
prick me with it, directing it towards my finger, but it withdrew it as soon 
as I left off pressing it. ‘This horn smelled strongly of fennel, and probably 
_ is employed by the insect, by means of its powerful scent, to drive away the 
flies and ichneumons that attack it. This remarkable VY shaped scent organ 
is situated at the anterior margin at the back of the second segment, close 
to the head, from which, at first view, it seems to proceed. At the bottom 
it is simple, but divided towards the middle, like the letter Y, into two forks 
of a fleshy substance, which it can lengthen, as a snail does its horns, to 
five times their ordinary extent, or retract them within the stalk so as wholly 
to conceal them. Sometimes it protrudes one fork, keeping the other re- 
tracted; and often withdraws the whole apparatus for hours together under 
the skin, and its place is only marked by two tawny coloured dots, so that an 
ordinary spectator would not suspect the existence of such an instrument.” 

The chrysalis again is very pretty, especially when of its ordinary colour, 
which is a lively green, shaded in some parts into bright yellow, but there is 
a frequent variety marked only with various shades of brown and buff. In 
shape it is angular, with the head slightly bifid. 


4. 


The first brood of the butterfly appears on the wing the middle of May, 
according to Lewin. The female lavs her eggs in ten or twelve days after, 
and in a week’s time the young caterpillars come forth. In six or seven days 
they cast their first skin ; about the end of June they change their skin for 
the fifth and last time; and in six or seven days after this they arrive at full 
growth. ‘They then prepare for their approaching metamorphosis by fixing 
themselves with a strong belt of silk round the middle of their body, and by 
the tail. In a day’s time the chrysalis is complete, and this superb butterfly 
comes forth in July following. ‘The caterpillars from the eggs of this brood 
are bred about the first week in August. After the usual shifting of their 
skins thev become full fed at the end of September, and change to a chrysalis 
ina short time. In this state they remain through the winter, and the 
butterflies are produced the following May. 

The chrysalides are most interesting objects to keep during the winter 
months. As the spring advances, the colours of the butterfly begin to appear 
faintly through their green envelope, and the pattern of the upper wings, 
which only are visible, becomes at last distinctly perceptible, of course, in 
miniature. ‘This exit most frequently takes place in early morning, and his 
wings being tiny things, hang limply from the comparatively ponderous body. 
Their rapid growth is a matter of marvel, for in about an hour’s time they 
reach their full expanse, and ere many hours are over, they carry him with 
most enviable celerity through the air. 

Abroad, Machaon has a wide range, being found in the North and West 
of Asia, and the Himalayian mountains; in North Africa; and in Western 
North America. In Hurope it is found everywhere, except in the extreme 
North of the Continent. 

In England it seems to have been formerly widely and plentifully dis- 
tributed, but has never been recorded as an inhabitant of Ireland, Scotland, 
or the Isle of Man. 

This butterfly was figured and described in the first entomological publica- 
tion extant in Britain, an extensive one in folio, written in the Latin language, 
and published at London in the year of our Lord 1634, by Thomas Mouffet, 
entitled “‘ Insectorum sine minimorum Animalium Theatrum.” 

The next account of it we have is by John Ray, who, in his “ Historia 
Insectorum,” published in 1710, mentions that he met with it in Sussex and 
Essex, and also that he found the caterpillar in Sussex on Pimpinella saxifraga. 

In 1717, Petifer gives it as being caught about London and divers counties 
in England, yet rarely. He calls it the “ Royal Wilham,” and adds “ Its 
size, beauty, and tail differs it from all others.” 

Benjamin Wilkes writes, “ ‘he first brood appears in May, the second 
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towards the end of July. Being in a meadow near Cookham, in Kent, on 
the 5th day of August, 1748, I observéd a female Swallow-tail hovering over 
certain plants, which I found to be the meadow saxifrage, and examining 
them carefully, I discovered four eggs just laid by the fly, wherewith I was 
highly pleased. On the 13th of the same month these eggs produced cater- 
pillars. On the 22nd of September, the caterpillars were full-grown, and 
fixed themselves in order to change into the chrysalis, which was produced 
on the 26th of September, it which state it still remains (Jan. 20th, 1749). 
I fed the caterpillar from its being first hatched, with the green leaves of the 
common carrot, which it eats plentifully. ‘This fine butterfly may be taken 
in the meadows and clover fields, about Cookham, near Westram, in Kent, 
at the times above mentioned. It flies so swiftly that it is vain to follow it, 
you must, therefore, wait till it settles, and then if you be near, be nimble, 
and you may catch it without much difficulty.” 

“Tn 1776, Moses Harris writes of it: “ By some Aurelians it is called the 
* Royal William,” probably as a compliment to His Royal Highness, William 
Duke of Cumberland, who was popular for his defeat of the rebels in 1745, 
about the time when this insect appears to have been first particularly noticed. 
The caterpillar is large and beautiful, smooth and pale green on the back, 
being striped with black transverse lines, in the same manner as the stripes 
of the zebra, on which lines are spots of fine crimson. It feeds principally 
on wild fennel.”’ : 

In “ White’s Natural History of Selborne” is a comparative view of the 
Calendar of Selborne, kept by the Rev. Gilbert White, at Selborne, in Hamp- 
shire, and William Marwick, Ksq., at Catsfield, near Battle, in Sussex. In 
it we read: “ Swallow-tailed butterfly appears August 2nd.—White; April 
20th, June 7th, last seen August 28th—Marwick.” 

In the end of June, 1798, several larvee were found by the Rev. Dr. 
_ Abbott, at Windlesham, near Bagshot, in Surrey; from these, in the follow- 
ing August, he reared some splendid Swallow-tails. : 

In his ‘‘ Lepidoptera Britanica,” published in 1803, Haworth writes, “T 
know that Aachaon breeds near Beverly, in Yorkshire yet, and my brother- 
in-law, R. Scales, of Walworth, near London, possesses a specimen of it 
which was taken there about seven years ago. 

Between the years 1805 and 1815 several were taken in Dorsetshire; at 
Hinton Mutel, by the Rev. D. Storey; at Charminster, by Mr. Garland; 
at Wimborne, Blandford, Hazlebury, and Glanvilles Wootton by my father, 
the last being on the 17th of August, 1815. In August, 1808, at Glanvilles 
Wootton, he took twelve specimens on three consecutive days. They used 
to frequent chalk hills, and smelled very strongly of mint. About the same 
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time, the Rev. C. Kingsley, L.L.D., met with it in great plenty in Cowslip 
Meadow, near I.ymington, and it was also taken at Redlane, near Bristol, by 
the Rev. W. Ray, and in Glamorganshire. The Rev. M. Newman also met 
with it at West Camel, and the Rev. R. Burney, at Rympton, in Somerset- 
shire. Mr. W. Shrimshire took it in plenty at Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire, 
and his brother, Dr. F. Shrimshire, at Peterborough, in Northamptonshire, and 
it was also taken in great plenty by my father, at Whittlesea Mere, in 1814. 

Mr. J. F. Stephen’s, in his ‘ Illustrations of British Entomology,” pub- 
lished in 1828, writes, ‘‘ Machaon is not an uncommon English insect, es- 
pecially in the fenny counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge, in some parts 
of which it occurs in the utmost profusion; it has sometimes been captured 
also close to London, in Epping I’orest, at Stepney, and near Peckham; and 
it was formerly abundant at Westerham, in Kent. Mr. Dale has frequently 
taken it at Glanvilles Wootton and in other parts of Dorsetshire. It also 
occurs as far North as Beverley, in Yorkshire, and West as Redlane, near 
Bristol, in Somersetshire.” In her ‘ Butterfly Collector’s Vade Mecum,” 
published in 1827, Miss Jermyn only gives the following localities for 
Machaon: “Fenny places, Acle and Horning, Norfolk; Cherry-Hinton, 
Madingley, Whittlesea, and Grandchester, Cambridgeshire.” 

In 1841, three specimens of Jfachaon were taken by three different col- 
lectors at Haverhill, Suffolk. 

In 1856, George Austin writes in the “ Nntomologists’ Weekly Intelli- 
gencer,’: “TI have been accustomed to find the larvee of Machaon year after 
year in the osier beds, behind Beaufroy’s distillery in Battersea fields, but 
never once detected it in the winged state.” 

In 1871, Newman, in his ‘‘ British Butterflies,” writes: ‘ I have repeated- 
ly found the caterpillar feeding on rue in a garden, on Tottenham Green ; 
this was probably fifty years ago. It can now only be sought for, with any 
prospect of success, in the counties of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Norfolk, and perhaps Suffolk.” 


PAPILIO PODALIRIUS. 
Scarce Swallow-tatled Butterfly. 


Popattrivs, Iann. Podalirius, brother to Machaon. 

The wings are pale yellow, with black transverse bands, the intermediate 
ones on the fore wings shorter; hind wings with a black border marked 
with several blue crescents. They have also a long tail, and the eye-like spot 
at the anal angle of the hind wings is orange in front, and black, dusted with 
blue, behind. They expand from:2? to 34 inches. 

The caterpillar is thick, shaped somewhat like a woodlouse, and contracted 
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behind. It is green, with yellow lines on the back and sides, and with yellow 
transverse lines spotted with red. It feeds on almond, sloe, plum, apple, 
pear, and oak. 

The chrysalis is shorter than that of Machaon, and stouter in proportion, 
more decidedly bifid at the head, and more pointed at the tail. In colour it 
is ochreous, with darker streaks. 

It is acommon butterfly in Southern and Central Europe, North Africa, 
and West Asia, as Persia and Altai; and is met with in open places near 
woods, especially in hilly districts, im May and July. 

It is said to have formerly inhabited England, but is now extinct. 
( Kirby’s European Butterflies and Moths.’’) 

Described by Mouffet in 1634. 

In 1710, the ‘‘ Historia Insectorum,” by John Ray, was published in 
London by Dr. Derham, and in it he writes of Podalirius, ‘‘ Prope Liburnum 
Portum in Etruia invenimus, atque, ni male memini, etiam in Anglia” 

In 1795, Dr. Berkenhout writes, ‘ Rare, in woods.” 

In 1803, Haworth in his “ Lepidoptera Britannica” writes, “ My friend, 
the Rev. Dr. Abbott, of Bedford, has informed me that he took in May last, 
near Clapham Park Wood, in Bedfordshire, a specimen of Papilio podalirius is 
the winged state. An ingenious and practical friend,” probably Mr. Rippon 
of York, “has informed me that he took two sorts of Swallow-tailed Papilios 
near Beverley, in Yorkshire, five-and-twenty years ago, but no specimens of 
them are now extant; a fire which, unhappily, destroyed great part of his 
property, having consumed them likewise.” 

In 1822, the Rev. F. W. Hope captured one in Shropshire. 

In or about the year 1826, one was taken on the wing between Sough 
and Datchet, Berkshire, by Mr. Rudston Read, when a school-boy at Iton. 


Family PIERIDA. 


Genus [].—APORIA. 
Hubner. 
Apéria, a figure in rhetoric, when the orator doubts what to do or say.— 
Cie. Att. 7, 21. 
The antennee are rather long and thick; and the wings, especially in the 
female, are semi-transparent. 


APORIA CRATANGI. 
Black-veined White. 


Crateai, Linn. Crate’gi, from the generic name of one of its food-plants 
—Cratégus oryacantha (Hawthorn.) 
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Of the white butterflies found in England, next to Daplidice, this is the 
rarest. It is a delicate, and by no means inelegant insect, though altogether 
plain in its appearance, and may readily be distinguished from the other 
analogous species, by the extreme blackness of the veininys both of the upper 
and lower wings. From being very sparingly coated with scales, the wings 
are semi-transparent, differmg much in this respect from the Large Cabbage 
White, which it equals in size, and might be mistaken for on the wing. It 
will be observed, that instead of the feathered fringe that surrounds the wings 
of most butterflies, they are bordered in this species by a stout nervure, form- 
ing a sharp outline, and giving a peculiarly chaste finish. The underside 
differs in no mentionable respect from the upper, which is a very rare cir- 
cumstance amongst the butterflies. The female has a small smoke-coloured 
marking at the disc of the fore wings, which are generally of a browner tint 
than in the males. 

The eggs are, according to Kollar, cylindrical, rather thinner at the ends 
than in the middle, longitudinally ribbed, and of a shining yellow colour. 
They lie exposed on the leaf, without being covered in any way, sometimes 
lying in rows one against another, sometimes in an upright position, to the 
number of one hundred and fifty. In a fortnight after being first laid, they 
change to a silvery colour, and look more deeply ribbed, and as if covered 
with beads at both ends. | 

The caterpillar feeds on the hawthorn, sloe, and various kinds of fruit trees. 
When young it is black, but becomes afterwards thickly covered with whitish 
hairs, and on the sides and underneath is of a dark grey colour, with two 
longitudinal stripes of red or yellow. 

That accurate observer of Nature, accomplished scholar, and highly pleas- 
ing poet, the late Rev. Dr. Hurdis, has thus minutely described the birth and 
habits of the caterpillar :— 


“‘ Hatch’d by the sunbeam from continuous cells, 
Around the slender apple-twig combin’d 
In circuit orderly, egg glued to egg, 
Issue the caterpillar swarm minute. 
There left, oviparous, her half-born brood, 
Ere summer clos’d, the parent left and died. 
There have they still endur’d, and still surviv’d 
A EN Sharp winter’s tyranny ; the bitter frost 
/ iy det: 59 » That slew the myrtle, and the lasting leaf 
[45 sun oo j Of the screen’d laurel chang’d, no death to them: 
Vay wor Now busily convened, upon the bud 
——— That crown their genial branch, they feast sublime, 
And spread their muslin canopy around, 
Pavillion’d richer than the proudest king. 
Favorite Village, B. 4, p. 175. 
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—numerous.—JosEPH CoLLins, Lilford Street, Warrington. 
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~ evicetovum, H. cantiana, H.votundata. Desiderate Shells or other Natural. History specimens. 
PJ. W Bours, 11, Finsbury Grove, Hull 
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_ has unavoidably fallen into arrear, I therefore have to ask indulgence for the present from 
those gentlemen who have kindly favoured me with communications respecting the order— 
Coleoptera. I-hope to be able during the ensuing month to send every one a reply.— 
|G. A. LEwcock, 73, Oxford, Road, Islington. 
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DupLicaTEs—Colletes cumicularia (very fine) Marine Crustacea, polyzoa, Hydvozoa, Anne- 
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A very large stock of Birds’ Eggs and Skins, Lepidoptera, Shells, Natural 
History Books and Apparatus. NEW CATALOGUE FREE. 
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EXCHANGE. 


DuPLicaTEs—Colletes cumiculavia (very fine) Marine Crustacea, polyzoa, Hydrvozoa, Anne- 
lida, Spongide, Gc. WESIDERATA—extremely numerous.—C. H. H. WALKER, 12 Church 


street, Liverpool. 


DUPLICATES Every species of the genus Onthophagus except taurus. 20 species of 
_ Aphodius, Geotrupes spiniger, stercoravius, and mutator. DESIDERATA—O. tawvris (foreign) 18 
species of Aphodius, G. sylvaticus, vernalis, pyreneus, and typheus, Ectonia aurata, and floricola, 
specimens not pinned.—R. GILLo, 29 Richmond Place, Bath. 


-  — DeEstpERTA—Larve or pupa of Bombyx Quercus and Callnue. DupLicaTes—Larve of 
4 Carpini and Neustyia, imagines S, populi.—N.B.—Write before sending.—-Miss Hincucuirr, 
Worlington House, Instow, No, Devon. 


DuPLIcATES—A dusta, Tenebrosa, Pumilata, Nanata, Satyvata & var. Callunaria, Siuffumata 
& var. Piceata, Ruvea & var. Combusta,, Plantaginis. Cesiata, Alexis (large for ims), Mutltistri- 
garvia, Longicornis, Piniavia (northern black and white form), Pis?, Thalassina, Polyodon (dark), 
Alsus, Artaxerxes, Aglaia, Napi, &c.—ARTHUR HORNE, 31 Watson street, Aberdeen. 
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III of Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine in duplicate—Jonn E. Ropson, Hartlepool. 


| T want a quantity of the larve or pupz of Pieris trassice, vape, or napi, tor experimental 
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_ DupLicaTEs.—Every species of the genus Onthophagus except taurus. 20 species of 
~ Aphodius, Geotrupes spiniger, stercorarius, and mutator. DESIDERATA—O. taurus (foreign) 18 
species of Aphodius, G.-sylvaticus, vernalis, pyreneus, and typheus, Ectonia aurata, and floricola, 
_ specimens not pinned.—R. GILto, 29 Richmond Place, Bath. 
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